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PREFACE 


During the progress of the war public attention was not unnatur¬ 
ally focused upon the great battles on land, at sea and in the 
air in which millions of men took part and which affected every 
man, woman and child in all continents. But while these battles 
made headlines and history, another battle of a very different 
kind was being fought out: a battle of wits between a few thousand 
men and women on either side. In many instances the outcome 
of the great clashes between armies, navies and air forces depended 
upon the outcome of the duels between the espionage organisa¬ 
tions. It was the task of the so-called “secret services ’ 5 to 
learn the plans of the opposing political and military leaders so 
that their own governments and general staffs could act upon 
them. It was also the business of the secret agents to prevent the 
other side learning the war secrets of their own countries, so as to 
“blind 55 the enemy’s statesmen and war-lords, make them waste 
their efforts and destroy their initiative. 

This battle of wits was necessarily secret at the time. Some 
details of it will remain secret for all time, in some cases because 
the safety of the nation demands it, in others because the only 
men who knew these secrets are dead. But with the war passing 
into history, it is possible to give an account of the remarkable 
victory of the British Secret Service, which has never received the 
praise it deserves, largely because its achievements remained 
unheralded. This is a truly “silent service”. Its communiques 
are not laconic—they do not exist. 

The German espionage had gigantic plans and. unlimited 
means to put them into operation. On several occasions enemy 
agents came near to discovering some of our most important war 
secrets. Had they succeeded the course of the war might have 
been changed. Against the numbers and great resources of the 
German espionage machine, Britain pitted a comparatively small 
and starved force. The funds were forthcoming once the war was 
afoot, but skilled intelligence and counter-espionage agents are 
not trained in a day—or even in a year. It was the British natural 
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talent for work which requires not only great discipline and 
courage, but also considerable imagination and the ability to 
improvise that enabled our secret service to hold their own and 
to outwit the Nazis. 

I have tried to avoid false romanticism in this account. Fiction 
may be sometimes more entertaining, and readers who take tjieir 
ideas about espionage work from adventure novels may be 
disappointed. But I thought it better to rely upon careful investi¬ 
gations and official documents rather than vivid imagination. 
In fact, the truth about the British Secret Service is often thrilling 
enough. 

Finally, I hope this book may serve as a reminder that the 
secret service is the first line of defence of any nation. Some 
readers may be shocked that espionage is continued at a time 
when there is no open warfare between countries. But this is no 
more shocking than that soldiers in peace time are being trained 
for war. In a world divided into hostile camps, at a time when 
power politics are the driving factor of diplomacy, and the 
relations between nations suffer from mutual suspicion, espionage 
remains essential to every state that depends in any way upon 
armed forces for its defence. 

If this book contributes to spreading knowledge of the extent 
and implications of modern espionage and thus strengthens the 
determination of peace-loving people to prevent another war, 
the main purpose for which it was written will be achieved. 

I should like to thank the Foreign Office, the War Office, the 
Home Office and the Lord Chief Justice’s Office for their 
assistance, which enabled me to check some of the facts contained 
in this book and to recount many of the dramatic episodes which 
remained undisclosed during the years of the war and its 
aftermath. 

E. H. C. 

Appin {Argyll) and Raynes Park , 

1947 - 
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SECRETS OF THE BRITISH 
SECRET SERVICE 


CHAPTER I 

The Secret Service 

“The British Secret Service has a tradition of 300 years behind 
it. It played not a small part in building and holding the British 
Empire. . . . The British have brought intelligence work to a 
mastery that for a century was unique and unsurpassed. . . , The 
secrecy of the British Secret Service starts with its official 
designation which nobody knows exactly. Novels, films and 
articles written by more or less authorised laymen and experts 
produced more confusion than clarification for us. ...” 

When Allied Intelligence officers entered the Gestapo head¬ 
quarters in the Albrecht Strasse, Berlin, at the end of hostilities 
they discovered the above quotation in a handbook stamped with 
the insignia of the Reich Security Section, and marked “Highly 
Secret”. The book was the Handbuch des Britischen Geheimdienstes 
(Manual of the British Secret Service). Heinrich Himmler wrote 
the preface in 1942. The book was printed for the Nazi Hierarchy, 
the German General Staff and the German espionage organisation 
which must have drawn little comfort from Himmler’s admission 
that the British Secret Service had his intelligence department 
completely baffled. 

During the war Britain built up an intelligence organisation that 
is now generally admitted to have been the most efficient, although 
not the largest in the world. It was expanded from a small nucleus 
which had been kept alive by a handful of far-sighted men after 
the end of the first world war. One of the greatest experts in 
intelligence work, Sir Basil Thomson, who during the 1914-18 
war was in charge of the Special Branch at Scotland Yard and 
later became Director of Intelligence, once told me that at the 
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beginning of the first world war he had repeated the history of 
Britain at the time of the Napoleonic wars: we had begun with the 
worst intelligence organisation in Europe and ended with the 
best. 

Most of the giants of British intelligence work during 1914-18 
are now dead and almost forgotten—men who worked under Lord 
Fisher, Sir Edward Grey, Lord Kitchener and Sir Basil Thomson. 
Some of the names of the British past-masters of military in¬ 
telligence and counter-espionage will, however, be remembered 
for ever. Lawrence of Arabia, for instance, is still a famous 
personality in the Middle East. His exploits throughout that 
turbulent area are now part of tribal legend and official anecdote 
alike. And Sir James Alfred Ewing is still the example of the secret 
service man par excellence . His brilliant work, while he was in 
charge of the famous “Room 40” in 1914, in decoding a German 
message, probably saved Britain and altered the world’s history. 
That single message unfolded the Kaiser’s plan to swoop on the 
east coast of England which Hindenburg and Tirpitz believed to 
be unguarded. Britain swung into action, and at the Battle of 
Jutland in 1915 foiled the German invasion plan and crippled 
the enemy’s Grand Fleet for good. 

After the first world war, the great intelligence organisation 
shrank rapidly under the economy axe of successive governments.. 
As always in her history, Britain was one of the first nations to 
embark on a policy of disarmament. In the years between the two 
wars the British Secret Service became once again a small and 
poorly endowed department, kept alive more by the unswerving 
loyalty and endurance of its leaders and members than by the 
assistance given to it by the Government. 

Yet all over the world the tempo of international espionage 
never abated for one moment. Germany and Russia were busy 
building up mammoth organisations costing many millions of 
pounds a year. British expenditure—the annual average from 
1924-38 never exceeded £167,000—was more typical of the cost 
of the espionage service of a second-rate power than of a nation 
with an Empire straddled across the seven seas. 

Gradually, the British Government began to heed the ominous 
warnings that came through from her agents on the Continent. 
The public purse strings were loosened a little so that by 1935 
Members of Parliament found hidden in the long columns of 
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figures of the Budget (under the headline “Civil Estimates for 
Central Government”) an item which read: 

Secret Service 

1. Estimate of the amount required in the year ending March 31, 
1936, to defray the charge of His Majesty’s foreign and other 
Secret Service. One hundred and eighty thousand Pounds. 

2. Head under which this vote will be accounted for by the Treasury. 

Secret Service . . 1936 £180,000 

1935 £110,000 

Increase . . £70,000 


The increase was passed without comment. In accordance with 
tradition there is no discussion or questioning in the House of 
Commons of the Secret Service estimate. The Secret Service 
keeps its secrets even from Parliament. Not even the Auditor- 
General knows exactly how the money is spent, and not even the 
Foreign Secretary knows the names of the secret agents. These 
secrets are shared by only two or three men the Permanent 
Under Secretaries of the Foreign Office and the Treasury, and 
the Director of Military Intelligence whose name does not 
appear in the Army list and who is one of the legendary 
figures of the Secret Service, beloved of every writer of spy 
melodrama. 

Slowly, year by year, the credits were increased until in 1938 
the expenditure reached £450,000 anc ^ * n *939 £5°°3 000, During 
the war years for obvious reasons the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
asked for a “token vote” of £100. In his budget for 1946-7 Mr. 
Hugh Dalton received the consent of Parliament for an expendi¬ 
ture for the Secret Service amounting to £2,500,000. This item 
indicates that the mistake of cutting down the Service as made 
after the first world war will not be repeated this time. 

How does the British Secret Service work? And what does it 
comprise? Like so many departments of the British Government 
it has grown during the years of its development into an intricate 
organisation overlapping other Ministries. To appreciate the 
accounts of the Service’s operations which appear in these pages 
it is necessary to understand the framework on which the Service 
has been built up. 
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Although the British intelligence organisation is commonly 
known as the “Secret Service”, in fact only the department 
subordinated to the Foreign Office is the Secret Service in the 
strict meaning of this title. The British intelligence organisation, 
the “Fourth Arm”, is not a heterogeneous collection of spies and 
undercover men, glamorous women and reckless adventurers. 
There are, however, men and women amongst its agents to whom 
the descriptions used so lavishly by fiction writers would apply. 
The Nazi handbook, which I mentioned before, named Lord 
Vansittart or Lord Hankey as the “organiser” of the Secret 
Service at the outbreak of the war. But it is a tradition that the 
real head of the Secret Service shall remain anonymous. 

Working in close co-opcration with this highly-organised 
department of the Foreign Office are the other sections which 
may be regarded as forming the British Secret Service Organisa¬ 
tion. They operate as branches of the three armed Services 
(specialising in intelligence work in their own spheres of military, 
naval and aeronautical matters) and of Scotland Yard. The last 
is the famous Special Branch whose duties can be roughly summed 
up under the description of security. 

Finally, in 1939 there was a further intelligence branch set 
up by the Ministry of Economic Warfare. 

It is somewhat difficult to discuss the activities of each branch 
separately. To take a normal, routine espionage case (purely 
imaginary I may add) of a spy arrested red-handed at an ordnance 
factory: He is of interest to the War Office, though his arrest was 
probably a Special Branch job. If he arrived by aircraft or sub¬ 
marine in time of war the R.A.F. and the Royal Navy would be 
involved. Co-operation, it may well be seen, is a keynote of 
success. 

The War Office has a large Intelligence Branch. At the out¬ 
break of the war Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Pownall was its 
head. The Director of Military Intelligence until the invasion of 
France was Major-General F. H. H. Davidson. He had the 
gargantuan task of preparing the intelligence work which made 
D-day possible. He was assisted by Brigadier (later Major- 
General) K. W. D. Strong. Late in 1943 he became Chief of 
Staff (Intelligence) to General Eisenhower. At SHAEF he 
worked with his American opposite number, General W. Bedell 
Smith, now U.S. Ambassador to Russia. 
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Of the many branches in Military Intelligence much must 
remain secret. It should be understood, however, that M.I.5, 
which is the best known because of scores of novels written around 
its activities, is only one of several intelligence departments at 
the War Office. M.I.5 is devoted to counter-espionage. Fifteen 
unmarked graves in British prison cemeteries confirm the vic¬ 
tories of the men directed by Colonel Hinchley Cook over agents 
sent by Hitler across the Channel. 

Another brilliantly-effective branch during the war was 
M.I.11 which^was concerned with matters relating only to 
Germany. Its tasks included, for example, the spreading of 
defeatist propaganda amongst the German troops and civilians. 
A string of secret transmitters working in this country—and 
after the Liberation of France and the Low Countries from stations 
on the Continent—broadcast every conceivable kind of des¬ 
tructive anti-Nazi propaganda purporting to come from German 
military sources. One of these secret transmitters was called 
“Soldaten Sender Calais”, working as a German forces pro¬ 
gramme and excelling in abusing Britain, Mr. Churchill and our 
military leaders. At the same time it gave German soldiers a true 
picture of the war situation by unmasking the criminal irresponsi¬ 
bility of the Nazi leaders who were attempting to drag on a lost 
war. 

Often the tasks of the high officers of Military Intelligence went 
far beyond desk work in Whitehall, Cairo, or army headquarters 
in the field. For instance, General Strong personally negotiated 
the surrender of Italy with emissaries of Marshal Badoglio in 
Lisbon. In great secrecy, and under an assumed name, Strong 
travelled to Portugal and met there on August 19, 1943, two 
representatives of the Italian Supreme Commander. The sur¬ 
render was discussed in every detail. There were still hundreds of 
thousands of German troops in Italy; Mussolini had rallied the 
remnants of his Fascist followers around him and proclaimed the 
continuation of the war. Strong’s task was to persuade Badoglio’s 
emissaries to accept terms that would result in the least possible 
bloodshed for the Allied troops in Italy. He had brought with 
him a small precision radio transmitter* tuned to a certain wave- 
length and powerful enough to enable Badoglio to get in touch 
by radio with General Eisenhower’s headquarters in Algiers. 
Strong accomplished his task brilliantly. A few days later, 
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Eisenhower’s headquarters received the coded message, confirm¬ 
ing the surrender terms and giving vital information for the final 
phases of the Allied conquest. 

I have dealt at length with Military Intelligence because its 
operations are roughly copied by the Navy and Air Force, 
although both those services naturally specialise in some branch 
of intelligence peculiar to their own sphere of activities. 

The Air Intelligence was headed shortly before the war by 
Group-Captain K. C. Buss. Later Air-Vice-Marshal A. E. H. 
Medhurst and Air-Commodore Leonard Pendred were the chiefs 
of this vital Service, whilst in 1941 Air-Vice-Marshal F. E. Inglis 
was the chief advisor of the R.A.F. chiefs on all operational plans. 
Inglis and his collaborators were the men behind the scenes who 
drafted the priority lists for Air-Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, 
selecting the bombing targets in Germany. In this regard it 
worked in co-operation with the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
and its effectiveness received an unsolicited testimonial in May 
1946, when the captured Reichsmarschall Hermann Goering 
said: “Our plan for developing jet planes, which could have won 
the war for us, was unsuccessful because of your bombing attacks. 
Allied selection of targets was good, particularly in regard to oil. 
As soon as we started to repair an oil installation you always 
bombed it before we could produce one ton.” 

The brunt of ascertaining the next move of the enemy in the 
war in the air naturally fell on R.A.F. intelligence, as did the 
investigation of the nerve war built around Hitler’s secret weapons. 
The men of the Air Force secret service saw to it that Vi was not 
ready until after the Allied invasion plans were complete. V2 
came in as a last-throw effort, and other more horrible means of 
destruction never got farther than the experimental stage. 

Another branch concerned itself in the harnessing of the energy 
of the patriots and resistance groups in Europe. Here again the 
other departments co-operated, and, of course, the B.B.C. came 
into the picture as the pipe line through which most of the instruc¬ 
tions were passed. 

Very often radio was insufficient, and personal contact had to be 
made. The Secret Service accomplished the Herculean task of 
training hundreds of men—and a number of women—for this 
work. Scientific war made the task doubly difficult. After possible 
agents who knew the languages of the country in which they were 
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to work had been selected, they had to be trained in all the routine 
work of an agent. And then they had to learn scientific data for 

the special tasks assigned to them. . 

Destruction of the Nazi heavy water plant in Norway or the 
capture of the Radar station at Gap D’Antifer were not procured 
by courage alone. Cool espionage backed by skilled knowledge 

paved the way. _ . . , 

Deeds of unique bravery were performed by these British men 
and women, of whom many never returned and whose names will 
never be made public. There were no medals for them and no 
members of this undercover service marched in the Victory 
Parade. Yet their achievements belong to the most glorious annals 
of the war, worthy of the highest honours. Even those agents who 
were rewarded by their Sovereign received only a George Cross or 
an Order of the British Empire, because as civilians they did not 

qualify for a military distinction. , _ 

The Naval Intelligence, headed since March 1943 by Commo¬ 
dore E. G. N. Rushbroke, who succeeded Vice-Admiral J. H. 
Godfrey, had in addition to the routine naval work a very special 
assignment during the war, given to the Admiralty at the express 
wish of Mr. Churchill. Since 1942 the Naval Intelligence was in 
charge of all ground photographic intelligence of the three Ser¬ 
vices, concentrated in a huge department called modestly 
“Photographic Library of the Admiralty”. There every sort of 
photographic information was assembled with minute care and in 
a most elaborate manner. In tact, there was hardly a place of any 
strategic importance in Europe—and for that matter in North 
Africa, the Middle East or the Pacific theatre of war—of which the 
“library” would not possess thick files and boxes full of prints. ^ 
A development caused by the vital need to strike at the enemy s 
industrial potential was the formation of the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare, under Mr. Hugh Dalton, which worked m close co¬ 
ordination with the three Service-Intelligence branches. Later 
its head was Lord Selborne, assisted by his Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Dingle Foot. This ministry employed a large army o 
experts, including a number of political refugees from Central 
Europe who brought a wealth of minute information on Ger¬ 
many’s economic situation. Inside its office at Berkeley Square 
House it studied the reports of its own and Service agents, and 
issued their appreciation for the naval, army and air chiels. 
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Finally, there is the Special Branch of Scotland Yard. This is an 
executive department, chiefly concerned with counter-espionage 
and political activity, working on directions from the Secret 
Service and the Service-Intelligence branches. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the tremendous amount of work, 
imagination, skill and improvisation the demands on the intelli¬ 
gence branches required at some of the crucial stages of the war.- 
Their resources never failed. On the flies of the Secret Service, for 
instance, were men who spoke several foreign language dialects 
of each foreign language. There were men who knew 50,000 of the 
Japanese characters, though even the educated Japanese rarely 
know more than 12-15,000. There were agents who had 
specialised in several of the 548 languages and dialects spoken in 
India; men who knew Arabic dialects and could pose as natives 
during the Libyan campaign; cryptographers who were able to 
decode the most intricate cyphers of the enemy. 

The Security Section had the lion’s share in the work of 
frustrating the German spies in this country, while its counter¬ 
espionage agents watched the German spy nests spread all over 
the world, from Dublin to Madrid and Stockholm, from theArgen- 
tine to Liberia and Greenland, and from Ankara to Dakar, Beirut 
and Damascus. In a later chapter an outline of this enormous 
German spider web gives some idea what formidable task con¬ 
fronted the Allies. 

The Special Branch was also concerned with the security of the 
many Allied heads of state and Governments in exile in London. 

During the greater part of the war King Haakon of Norway, 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, King George of the Hel¬ 
lenes, King Peter of Yugoslavia, Duchess Charlotte of Luxem¬ 
bourg, General de Gaulle, head of the Free French Government, 
President BeneS of Czechoslovakia, M. Wladyslaw Raczkiewicz, 
then President of Poland, with their ministers and staffs, as 
well as the Belgian Government, had their headquarters in 
London. 

Repeatedly the Nazi leaders planned to arrange the assassina¬ 
tion of these monarchs and statesmen. Indeed, assassins had been 
sent across the Channel with the instructions to liquidate some of 
them, especially Winston Churchill. Security measures, such as 
the presentation of identity caflds on various occasions, the estab¬ 
lishing of Prohibited Areas where even British citizens were not 
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allowed to enter without special permission, and a discreet but 
efficient postal censorship, were controlled by the Special Branch. 

How much was spent on the Secret Service during the war years 
will never be revealed. Some conception of its cost can be gained 
from the allocation for the first year of peace mentioned on an 
earlier page. The taxpayer may rest assured that he received very 
good value for his money, even though we were reporting no 
victories which would enlighten the enemy on the success of our 
counter-espionage organisation. Even to-day evejy detail cannot 
be told, but I shall endeavour to lift the veil from some of the 
secrets in the battle of wits during those dramatic six years. 





















CHAPTER II 


The Spy Catchers 

At the headquarters of the British Secret Service and the Intelli¬ 
gence Departments of the three Services the plans for the battle 
against the German espionage machine were formulated. Both 
the long-term strategy and the immediate moves in this secret war 
were outlined. This, as it were, comprised the nerve centre from 
which the orders went out, and the actual moves were in the hands 
of the men and women who often at the price of life itself formed 
the army of the counter-espionage service. The shock troops of the 
force consisted of a small band of highly-trained men attached to 
the Special Branch of Scotland Yard—men who had a lifetime of 
knowledge and experience—who put their abilities far above even 
the unique accomplishments so often attributed by writers of 
crime stories to the sleuths of fiction. 

The Special Branch is truly a secret service and the majority of 
its achievements and methods cannot be revealed. In this regard 
they are very different from the criminal investigators of the Yard 
who can be given the full blast of publicity and praise when the 
culprit is brought to justice. 

It was at the height of the war that the Special Branch cele¬ 
brated its Diamond Jubilee—if “ celebration ” were the term to be 
used for such a quietly moving and unostentatious body of men— 
because it was in 1883 that the Branch was born. It came into 
being to counteract the activities of the Terrorists, Nihilists, and 
Anarchists who came into the political scene at that period. The 
greater problem of the time so far as Britain was concerned was the 
emergence of the Fenians as the Irish problem grew in severity. 
Irish emigrants in America contrived all sorts of plots against the 
United Kingdom including a plan to assassinate Queen Victoria 
with a bomb under the royal chair in Westminster Abbey during 
the Queen’s Jubilee ceremony. The plot was foiled—the first 
feather in the cap of the new department. Because of its specialised 
work against Irish political interests most of the officers at that 
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time were seconded from the Royal Irish Constabulary of Belfast. 
At first the influx of foreigners to the sacred precincts of Scotland 
Yard was regarded with some misgivings and not a little jealousy. 
Nevertheless the first policeman to receive a knighthood was a 
member of the Special Branch named Quinn who had arrived 
from Belfast as a detective-sergeant and retired as the Branch’s 
Superintendent. 

Men like Sir Patrick Quinn and Sir Basil Thomson, who was 
head of the Special Branch during the first world war, were given 
powers which sometimes exceeded the methods allowed under 
British law. An example of this occurred in June 1922, aftex the 
murder of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. Sixty-seven Fenians 
were rounded up in England, sent to Ireland and interned. 
Although such a move was legal under the Restoration of Order in 
Ireland Act, the arrests of the suspects in England were regarded 
as unlawful and there was a big public outcry. The House of 
Lords adjudicated for the internees and the Crown had to pay 
-£50,000 in damages. Although it was technically wrong, the move 
was useful in that it nullified the activities of a large number of sus¬ 
pects at a critical moment, and on the well-proved theory that a 
terrorist or spy once known is harmless in the future, it probably 
saved a lot of trouble in the years which followed. 

A somewhat similar move occurred just before the war when a 
bunch of German agents, working as press correspondents, were 
abruptly given the choice of leaving Britain within forty-eight 
hours or being arrested on espionage charges. Not one of these 
men ever attempted to work for the German intelligence in any 
part of the world where Secret Service inen were active. 

It would be most tempting to recall some of the Branch’s 
activities during 1914-18, but this is not the place to deal with the 
history of thirty years ago. I cannot, however, refrain from a few 
reminiscences in which Sir Basil Thomson played such an out¬ 
standing role, as it was he who had been the teacher of many of the 
Special Branch chiefs who beat the renewed German spy menace 
of the second world war. Thomson was a personality of unusual 
magnetism and ability, a born organiser and fighter. Son of a 
bishop and a product of Eton and Oxford, he was m turn barrister, 
civil servant and coloniser (for a time he was Prime Minister of the 
South Sea Kingdom of Tonga), prison governor, and policeman. 
During his tenure of office as Assistant Commissioner of the 
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Metropolitan Police he reorganised the Special Branch and turned 
it into an organisation whose ruthless efficiency and uncanny intelli¬ 
gence were bywords. He had no liking for police measures as such, 
and once said that although an intelligence service was necessary to 
the security of the state as the burglar alarm to a bank, it had to be 
wisely controlled. “If the Pharaoh Memptah had been given an 
efficient intelligence service there would have been no Exodus,” 
he often told his pupils, but he used to qualify this statement by 
adding, “nothing is more dangerous to a state than a political 
police force and an intelligence service which goes off the deep end 
at the slightest sign of crisis”. Therefore it is not difficult to 
understand why Thomson selected his officers for their discretion 
and lack of exaggerated officiousness. He never considered him¬ 
self more than an amateur at his job and he was always prepared 
to give a chance to specialists whatever their official rank might be. 

One of Sir Basil’s great coups against German espionage was the 
arrest of the famous German spy Karl Mueller in 1914. Mueller 
was tried in camera and shot, but his trial and execution were kept 
completely secret on Sir Basil’s suggestion. For months after the 
spy had been executed a continual stream of remarkable informa¬ 
tion regularly reached Mueller’s contacts in Berlin—the products 
of the Special Branch’s imagination. 

On another occasion Sir Basil devised a scheme in which one of 
his officers crossed to Belgium and joined a German military 
intelligence organisation, returning after a few months with a 
valuable German military code, a plan of the imperial espionage 
organisation and other valuable material. He was also instrumen¬ 
tal in advising the French Deuxieme Bureau on the clues that led 
to the arrest of Mata Hari and the famous “Mademoiselle Doc- 
teur”. 

Among Thomson’s young assistants during the first world war 
was a detective-sergeant named Albert Foster, who was destined 
to a career which took him to the top of the ladder. 


By the summer of 1939 Superintendent Albert Foster, now fifty 
years old, burly and ruddy faced, was in daily session with Chief- 
Constable Canning, the forty-eight-year-old chief of the Special 
Branch, as they put the finishing touches to their plans in the event 
of war. They were faced with the problem of the existence of an 
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army of refugees from turbulent Europe, most of them genuine 
anti-Nazis, but including thousands of suspects. They had to 
consider moves against the small but influential crowd who were 
friends and admirers of Hitler as well as the more numerous but 
less important group of Fascists and semi-Fascists. The I.R.A. 
were busy with bombs in cloakrooms and the Cabinet had ordered 
extraordinary security measures for the protection of bridges, 
docks, railway junctions and similar key points in the country’s 
economic system. In brief, the Special Branch was on a war basis. 

It is now possible to reveal the numerical strength of this force. 
In the summer of 1939 it consisted of 156 detectives and adminis¬ 
trative officers. But its smallness was due to the conception that 
its task was first intelligence and secondly force. It preferred to 
know rather than to act. Once, when members of the British 
Union of Fascists issued a proclamation to mobilise their supporters 
for action against strikers in a working-class district one of the 
former heads of the Special Branch sent for their leaders and told 
them: “Gentlemen, you may mobilise. But do not count on the 
police to help you. I will order all police to be withdrawn'and you 
may then see how your Blackshirts fare with the strikers.” Mos¬ 
ley’s lieutenants left Scotland Yard in a less flamboyant mood and 
the mobilisation order to their supporters was hurriedly cancelled. 

Such methods were quite capable of dealing with colourless 
imitations of the German order as produced by Hitler’s British 
admirers, but they would not do for action against a well-organised 
espionage network run by Berlin. Sabotage of a kind which could 
not be put at the door of the I.R.A. was occurring. The Special 
Branch quietly put out a call for recruits?, and suitable officers of 
the Metropolitan Police Force were drafted into the Branch. By 
the end of 1939 its numbers had swollen to 800, and every one of 
them was putting in a very full day’s work, as the multiplicity of 
tasks provided more and more work. 

Not only had the Branch to watch over the Royal Family, 
Government officials and foreign diplomats, but they had been 
allotted the job of protecting vital buildings, factories, communica¬ 
tions, and military establishments. Above all these things was the 
problem of dealing with the spies already in Britain and those who 
almost daily tried to gain entry from the not inconsiderable num¬ 
ber of European exits still remaining in neutral territory during 
those months of the so-called phoney war. 
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By this time the colossal task of vetting the 50,000 German 
nationals residing in Britain when war broke out had been com¬ 
pleted, and the Branch had good cause to feel a certain pride in the 
discoveries it had made. Apart from the small fry in the shape of 
maidservants who showed a strange predilection for jobs with 
important Service Officers and in coastal regions, there had been 
some more promising catches. 

On June 14, 1939? Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Prime 
Minister, made the following announcement in the House of 
Commons: “The German Government were asked by His 
Majesty’s Government to withdraw Herr Walter Reinhardt, the 
German Consul General in Liverpool. In view of what has trans¬ 
pired from the proceedings during the trial at Manchester Assizes 
of a man accused of selling plans of a new factory in Lancashire to 
a foreign power, His Majesty’s Government must accept the con¬ 
clusion that the German Consul General was implicated inthecase.” 

The uncovering of the Consul’s espionage activities and the 
arrest of his informant, James Kelly, was a master-stroke of the 
Special Branch. Some of the unpublished details behind this 
sensational case can now be told. Kelly was employed at the 
Euxton Shell Factory at Chorley, Lancashire. One day he was 
introduced to a young German woman, working as a kitchenmaid 
in Manchester. A romance began and after a few weeks Kelly’s 
girl friend rather brazenly suggested a holiday trip a deux to Ger¬ 
many. She explained that with the help of a relative employed 
in a German tourist office she could arrange the trip quite cheaply. 
Indeed the cost was negligible, for she produced two free tickets 
to Hamburg and the address of some relations who were hospitable 
enough to offer free board and lodging to their niece and her 
English young man. 

Kelly thought it an excellent plan, and the two set off. There 
was a slight change in the arrangements en route, and instead of 
visiting Germany the pair went to Holland, staying at a seaside 
resort near the Hague. Another opportune relative of the girl 
turned up there—this time a cousin—and after a few drinks the 
newcomer got straight down to brass tacks. His demands were 
simple, his terms impressive. He wanted blue prints of the shells 
being made at Euxton; the salary would be £30 per week. The 
money would be paid by Herr Reinhardt at Liverpool and the 
plans could be left with him. 
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The offer dazzled Kelly, and he accepted. But the factory 
employing 14,000 people on war work was under the keen eye of 
the Special Branch. It did not miss the significance of a workman 
who had holidays abroad, was extremely intimate with a German 
girl, and was addicted to visiting the German consulate in Liver¬ 
pool. Kelly was arrested, put on trial, and given a long term of 
imprisonment. 


The Kelly case was a good pointer to the direction of Germany’s 
special espionage efforts at that time. Every effort was bent to 
probing the armament potential of the country. It was a priority 
job as evidenced by the unwarrantedly generous payment offered 
to Kelly. The chief of the German Intelligence, Admiral Canaris,^ 
was being pressed for results so hard by the German General Staff 
that he took the unusual and almost foolhardy step of coming over 
to Britain himself to see how his henchmen were getting on. He 
arrived—travelling incognito, of course—in January 1938, staying 
at the house of a German agent who posed as business representa¬ 
tive in Westbourne Terrace, Bayswater. ’ 

Canaris came because he wanted a personal interview with one 
of his chief agents in Woolwich Arsenal, a man named Percy 
Glading, who had been ordered to get hold of the plans of a new 
14-inch gun and of a new naval depth charge which were being 
made at the Arsenal. Glading had worked well and reliably at 
Woolwich for ten years, but he had been caught in the German 
net by unknown influences or methods of persuasion, with three 
of his friends (also employees at Woolwich): Albert Williams, an 
inspector and tester, George Womack, a foreman in the gun 
section, and C. W. Munday, a laboratory assistant. 

The Special Branch knew of the gallant Admiral’s visit to 
London and kept watch on the house. They noted the arrival of 
Glading and checked that he was an employee in the Arsenal, 
who had been under surveillance for some time. 

It is impossible to believe that German agents were untrained 
in the handling of women or unaware of the danger of girl friends. 
Glading, however, ignored such things, and trusted a certain 
young woman to such an extent that she was on occasions per¬ 
mitted to watch him developing photographs of engineering snaps, 
as he called them, in his flat at Lewisham. Not until the trial, 
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shortly after Glading’s visit to Westbourne Terrace, did he realise 
that the rather fluffy, vacant-minded girl had made a record of all 
these snapshots and the details were known to the Special Branch 
before the fixing fluid was dry on them. Miss X, as she was called 
at the Old Bailey trial, had sacrificed her personal feelings for 
patriotism. Glading and his accomplices received the verdict of 
“guilty” with stoical indifference. Glading himself was sen¬ 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment. 

These cases were not so indicative of the insidious spread of 
Nazi espionage tentacles and the rising tempo of activity as the 
revelations during the trial of Mrs. Jessie Jordan, who conducted 
a clearing house for German espionage correspondence at her 
home in the respectable Kinlock Street, Dundee. Her work 
chiefly concerned an American spy ring working in the States, but 
it was the Special Branch which made the first move and picked 
up the threads which led across the Atlantic to “the most dan¬ 
gerous of all spy gangs ever established on American soil”. That 
was the description given by Colonel C. M. Busbee, then Chief 
of the U.S. General Staff. He also said that “the British counter¬ 
espionage has saved America from great disasters”. 

An exceedingly healthy state of friendship existed between the 
Special Branch and the Army. The liaison was well-nigh perfect, 
and troubles were smoothed down by the appointment of Special 
Branch officers to army rank. Chief-Inspector Leonard Burt, 
who came to the Branch from the murder squad of Scotland 
Yard, was seconded to the War Office to head a special depart¬ 
ment which was perhaps the most secret in Whitehall. With 
his right-hand man, Chief-Inspector Reginald Spooner, he 
emerged briefly into the light of day at the end of the war when 
it was announced that he had flown to Germany to investigate the 
activities of William (Lord Haw-Haw) Joyce and John Amery. 

In March 1946, at the age of fifty-four, this quiet amiable man 
was appointed head of the Special Branch, succeeding Albert 
Canning, His first big job was the investigation of the atom bomb 
spy ring which had caused widespread arrests in Canada and had 
repercussions in this country, culminating in the arrest of Dr. 
Nunn-May. 

Another of the foremost spy catchers was Chief Inspector J. T. 
Thomson—Tommy to his friends—who in his twenty-six years of 
service with Scotland Yard spent twenty-four with the Special 
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Branch and is now Burt’s deputy. Thomson is a fluent French 
speaker, which made him particularly useful for liaison work with 
the Paris Surety. 


In subsequent chapters I have attempted to describe some of the 
striking achievements of the British Secret Service and the Special 
Branch. The latter has, of course, a duty to this country which 
prevents it divulging the methods used to catch spies, for there is no 
armistice for espionage when the last shots on the battlefronts are 
fi re( j—least of all in the post-war world of the nineteen-forties. 
More than adequate evidence of this fact were the periodic atom- 
bomb espionage and counter-espionage stories which have 
appeared in brief newspaper paragraphs almost immediately after 
the inaugural meeting of the United Nations Organisation in 
London. 

I have often been asked what happens to a spy when Special 
Branch men put their hands on him. During the war the method 
of cross-examination was as great a secret as the methods of 
uncovering their activities. Admiral Canaris would have willingly 
sacrificed a few of his agents if he could have gained knowledge 
of the examination system thereby. It would have been of price¬ 
less value for his spy school tutors. 

Now, at least part of the story can be told. As soon as a spy 
was arrested, sometimes after weeks of shadowing by the Special 
Branch, sometimes by a stroke of intelligence work by a member of 
the Home Guard or the military, he was quickly spirited away to a 
police station. As a rule some special cells were reserved for this 
purpose at Bow Street Police Station in London’s Covent Garden, 
even if he had been caught in Scotland. Special Branch men and 
picked warders guarded the spy day and night, sharing his private 
cell and never leaving him alone for one moment. The spy would 
be completely stripped, his body, hair and teeth thoroughly 
searched while experts went through his clothes and such papers 
as he carried. The places used for concealing notes, plans and 
instructions which could not be memorised were ingenious and 
varied. I know of a woman who carried a tiny scrap of paper, 
folded to the size of a pin head, inside a hollow pearl of a necldace. 
Tooth stoppings and dentures, hollowed shoe heels, and the linings 
of clothes, were commonly-used hiding places. 
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Every day the police surgeon would carry out a thorough 
examination of the prisoner, and heavy precautions were taken to 
prevent suicide. No enemy agent arrested during this war suc¬ 
ceeded in evading punishment after arrest by killing himself, 
although one or two took the easy way out when they knew that 
discovery was imminent. One of these was Jan Ter Braak, who shot 
himself in a Cambridge air raid shelter when he realised his 
lodgings had been searched. 

The alleged spy—innocent until proved guilty, of course—was 
allowed full privileges as regards arranging his legal defence, and 
interpreters were provided by the Secret Service if the defendant’s 
English was not good enough to allow him to converse easily with 
his lawyer. The one privilege they were not allowed was to write 
or receive letters, or to receive visitors. In point of fact, no arrested 
agent had any friend who ever attempted to see him during the 

war. . 

At the Old Bailey the prisoners were taken to special cells, 
known as the “spies’ condemned cells”, where three warders sat 
with them. During the actual hearing ten Special Branch men 
guarded the dock. Trials were usually arranged for the end of the 
session, so that contact with other prisoners was reduced to a 
minimum. Special passes were issued for all those who had to 
enter the court, even for judge, jury and counsel. Apart from 
witnesses and technical experts, the only others present were the 
usual court officials and officials of the Secret Service. 

These trials often provided invaluable clues for the future moves 
of the Allied counter-espionage in the secret war against the 
Axis spy machine. 




CHAPTER III 


Secret Agents in Action 

The work of the secret agent is of necessity an undercover job. 
The moment an agent’s activities—or even a hint of his activities— 
come to the notice of the counter-espionage organisation of the 
country in which he works the man becomes a liability instead of 
an asset to his employer. In peace-time his every move will be 
watched and his activities curbed in a hundred different ways. In 
time of war he is on the direct route to a firing squad or the gallows. 

It is not a job for amateurs—yet it rarely offers a full-time 
occupation. The number of men and women who do nothing but 
spy is surprisingly small. They form a nucleus around which the 
semi-professional army is built up. No country advertises its 
methods of recruiting agents, but obviously it is not the sort of 
career which one may choose while at the University or by going 
round to an Employment Bureau Almost always the small group 

the top come from the armed forces, because training in, and 
knowledge of, the arts of war naturally provide an immense 
advantage. For the rest, special qualifications through a type of 
work of the locality in which it is carried out will influence a careful 
probing to test whether a man is suitable for the work and 
whether he is prepared to do it. Somebody makes a recom¬ 
mendation. There is an informal interview, perhaps, and a 
comparatively simple task is assigned. Its successful completion 
is followed by further orders. Some time after that will come 
some specific training and a glimpse of routine methods. The 
secret agent, looking back, will often find it hard to decide just 
when he became a “spy”. 

Such is the way which has been practised for years. The 
Germans, contemptuous of a lot of traditional methods, par¬ 
ticularly if they were of democratic origin, tried to reduce 
espionage to an exact science to be taught like any other branch 
of statecraft or military endeavour. Their spy schools and 
elaborate training curricula had the great defect of all such mass 
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production systems. A standardised type emerged and the first 
principle of espionage, secrecy, received a mortal blow. The 
British Secret Service found evidence of similar methods and 
similar alibis time after time during the war when they trailed and 
cross-examined German suspects. 

Russia has adopted a scheme which resembles that of Germany. 
How efficacious it has been remains another secret of the Kremlin, 
but one might point to the complete and speedy uncovering of her 
agents’ work and identity in the North American continent early 
in 1946 as an indication that the method is not over-successful. 

Britain's intelligence set-up has never been seriously jeopardised. 
This is the best testimonial possible to her system of relying on the 
part-time agent to a great extent. A schoolmaster on holiday, a 
business man seeking markets, or a retired civil servant living 
abroad because of its attractions to a man dependent on a modest 
pension can all do useful work. 

The primary thing is a knowiedge of the language of the country 
in which the agent operates. Secrets which can be obtained merely 
by observation are generally limited, but by methods varying from 
direct purchase and bribery to burglary, lavish hospitality, and 
maybe blackmail, it is possible to wrest the information from those 
who have it. 

Finally there are the free-lance spies far more numerous on the 
shelves of the fiction library than in the files of the secret service 
headquarters of the world. They do exist, however, and represent 
the really seamy side of espionage. Owing allegiance to no 
country, they work, not from motives of patriotism or political 
belief, but as salesmen willing to do business with the highest 
bidder. A few of them are to be found in every capital, haunting 
every international conference, ready to make a few hundred 
pounds on the sale of a political secret, just as a smart salesman 
earns some commission by selling a car, or a tout pockets a fee for 
introducing a wealthy client to a gambling club. 


At their peak of power these free-lances may even form a 
syndicate, but the number of well-organised spy gangs is small 
indeed. The best example in recent years was the Switz Gang 
which ended its brief but quite flourishing career in a trial in Paris 
before the war. I attended the hearing, which was held behind 
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locked doors—a rare event in French judicial procedure in peace¬ 
time. The uncovering of this syndicate was as romantic as any 
fiction lover could wish. A few blonde hairs adhering to a roll of 
camera film which had come into the hands of the French 
Deuxieme Bureau set the detectives on a trail which led them to a 
Mrs. Marjorie Switz, and with the co-operation of the Special 
Branch of Scotland Yard her trail in turn led to the complete 
unmasking of a gang which had ramifications throughout Europe. 

At the trial it was stated that the syndicate had sold information 
to the Soviet Government. At the same time the members were 
being paid by the German Intelligence Service, and selling secrets 
to Poland and at least one Balkan state. Its speciality were mechan¬ 
ised war weapons and an ill-founded claim to have valuable in¬ 
formation on a “secret ray” or “super range finder” capable of 
detecting aircraft scores of miles away. The more gullible believed 
it to be a death ray, the more intelligent knew that it must refer to 
the reflection of radio waves. Fortunately for Britain neither the 
Switz Gang or anyone else could obtain the selling rights on the 
only workable system of its kind at the time—the British coastal 
radar chain. 

The Switz Gang even had the conventional “master-mind” at 
its head. He was prepared to sink unlimited capital into its 
activities and worked under the cover of a commercial organisation 
with branches in London, Brussels, Paris, and Berlin. Who he was 
the French secret service failed to discover, or—as is more likely— 
preferred not to say. They did however grab the chief operators 
and broke the gang up. The chief figures at the trial were Gordon 
Switz, a former American air force officer f his pretty young wife, 
Marjorie, daughter of a London taxi-driver; Baroness Lydia 
Stahl; Benjamin Bercovitz; and Boris Rashevsky. The Baroness 
was well known to the counter-espionage of a dozen countries as 
a German agent, and the court had few qualms in finding her 
guilty and sentencing her to five years’ imprisonment. The 
Nazis liberated her in 1940 when they occupied Paris, and she is 
believed to have gone to Turkey to work in Von Papen’s organi¬ 
sation covering that country and the Balkans. Bercovitz was a 
Russian-born Canadian and the financial expert of the syndicate, 
assessing the value of the secrets it had for sale. Rashevsky was an 
ace agent of the Soviets. He was never caught and received 
sentence in his absence. 
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Working under this board of directors was a large retinue as 
varied in nationality and type as the executive. There was a 
professor of languages, a colonel in the French army, a famous 
explosives expert, and a biologist engaged at a Paris university. 
Various women's names were also mentioned in the evidence, and 
they appeared to be mainly the glamour appeal with which to 
wring out secrets from those who had them. One of these ladies, 
Marie Schoul, sentenced to five years' imprisonment in her ab¬ 
sence and later receiving ten years for spying in Finland, is 
believed to be the woman concerned in the Baillie-Stewart case. 

If the defendants had stated that they obtained their modus 
operandi from Oppenheim novels no one in the court would have 
been surprised. The gang had its personal dentist. Dr. Riva 
Davocici, a Rumanian practising in Paris, who fitted up the gang's 
couriers with hollow gold teeth where rice-paper copies of docu¬ 
ments could be concealed. It formed a small orchestra which 
toured round Europe carrying its contraband concealed in the 
wind instruments. Information was allegedly taken out of Britain 
in a secret pocket of a volume of Lloyd George memoirs. At 
the time of this escapade the Switzes lived in a pleasant flat in 
Chelsea. 

Told briefly, the story of the Switz Gang may give the im¬ 
pression that its activities were easily uncovered. In actual fact 
this was not the case. The syndicate worked efficiently and well, 
and only the arrest of a few turned informers for the sake of the 
light sentences they would receive enabled the French Deuxi£me 
Bureau to break it up. 

That is the exception that proves the rule. Most free-lance spies 
are crude and stupid in their methods of approach, because of 
their avarice. A friend connected with the Secret Service of a 
great power once told me of an experience which shows this 
mercenary attitude. The Montreux Convention dealing with the 
control of the Dardanelles had hardly been signed when he was 
approached by a typical cosmopolitan who offered a photostat 
copy of some secret clauses in the agreement—price £1,000. He 
was told to come back in a day or two, “after I have consulted my 
Government”. My friend actually had the impression that the 
price was too high. Another agent got into conversation with him 
and offered the same secret for £500, eventually selling for £250. 
When Spy No. 1 returned only to be told that the deal had been 
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completed with a better man, he vigorously protested about the 
“cut price” competition which was ruining the good name of the 
trade. 

This little anecdote is indicative of the free-lance agent’s chief 
problem. He has the information but he has no contacts with 
prospective purchasers. Often he will agree to work for a gang 
which can get rid of the documents and photographs easily. 
Nearly always, though, the essentially selfish-mindedness of these 
sellers of secrets results in them attempting to work for themselves 
at the same time. As soon as the gang discovers what is going on, 
the double-crosser is erased, and an unidentified corpse is found by 
the police. These international outlaws deal with one another far 
more ruthlessly than any Government would be able or willing to 
do in peace-time. 


Government agents rarely make money. Few can hope for a 
salary in excess of £1,500 a year. They enter the service because 
the lure of excitement means more to them than money, or because 
patriotic motives drive harder than a desire for monetary gain. 
The British Secret Service has always preferred the latter type, 
and the supply has always exceeded the demand. 

At the outbreak of war most of our secret agents were responsible 
to the Military Intelligence Directorate of the General Staff. The 
lowest acting rank of the men in M.I.5—the counter-espionage 
department—is major, and that can be taken as typical of all 
departments. With allowances they draw about £1,200 a year. 
The salaries and allowances, as well as expenses, are paid in cash. 
If they have to go abroad the finance is given in gold. So far as the 
State is concerned these men—and even the women clerical staff 
who deal with their reports—do not exist. No return is made to 
Inland Revenue, no name appears in the Army List. 

For obvious reasons only a very few of these men can be 
mentioned by name, even though the war is over, and many have 
returned to ostensible duties in the Army or even received their 
demobilisation papers. In some cases, however, their work is over 
and the country may know to whom they can tell their gratitude. 
One of the ace-agents of the war is the Member of Parliament for 
Stone. He is Major The Hon. H. C. P. J. Fraser, a brother of the 
famous Commando leader, Lord Lovat. When war broke out he 
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was studying at Oxford and had just been elected President of the 
Oxford Union. He joined his father’s regiment, the Lovat Scouts, 
but was soon transferred to Intelligence work. His first assignment 
was with the “Phantoms”, that highly secret force which operated 
in the Middle East. Then he was recalled to London and sent to 
Ringway, near Manchester, which had been taken over from the 
municipal authorities (it was Manchester’s civil airport) and 
turned into a parachute school to train thousands of agents into 
the mysteries of the “big jump”. Major Fraser was dropped 
behind the enemy lines on numerous occasions, and was in¬ 
strumental in bringing vital information during the Battle of the 
Ardennes when he parachuted behind Rundstedt’s Panzers. 
During the battle of Arnhem his messages from behind the enemy 
lines served to rescue many of the British airborne troops who were 
fighting desperately to minimise the hopelessness of the attack— 
hopeless because the operation had been betrayed to the Germans 
by a Dutch traitor. 

Other men came from city offices, like Captain Chastellaine, 
a former director of the British Rumanian Oil Company, who, 
with Major Peterson and another agent, was dropped in January 
1944 near the Ploesti oilfields. At that time King Michael of 
Rumania, together with his advisers under Prince Stirbey, 
were attempting to contact the Allies in a bid for separate 
peace. 

The king knew that his every move was watched by the Nazi 
ambassador to his country, Manfred von KilHnger, a Gestapo 
officer, and virtual ruler of Rumania in co-operation with 
dictator Marshal Ion Antonescu. Agents brought news of the 
king’s wish, and with two others Captain Chastellaine managed to 
land successfully in the heart of enemy territory, make his way to 
the outskirts of the Rumanian capital and meet political leaders 
who were opposed to the pro-Nazi regime, thus shortening the 
Balkan campaign and helping to open the road to Bucharest for 
the Red Army. 

Another British agent whose remarkable deeds may be revealed 
in part is Captain Denis J. Rake, who before the war was a circus 
artiste who lived in Brussels and travelled through Germany and 
Central Europe with his cavalcade every summer. Time after time 
he parachuted into France and Belgium to contact leaders of the 
Resistance forces. In 1942 he entered in an unusual way, being 
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taken by a submarine into the Mediterranean, transferred to a 
French trawler and landed on the French coast, living in the 
Vichy zone for nearly a year, sending regular radio reports which 
produced bombing sorties destroying immense supplies of German 
war stores and army headquarters, as well as fixing up dropping 
areas for the Resistance’s supplies of arms and sabotage material. 
He returned to Britain by a method which must remain a secret 
and after a series of conferences volunteered for another long 
sojourn in France. He was parachuted down and worked with the 
Maquis for eleven months. Once again he returned to England 
and once again he volunteered to return to enemy country. On 
this occasion he travelled by the famous Black Lysander route 
from the South Coast. These machines which could land and take 
off in a field the size of a football pitch maintained a regular ferry 
service for British agents and Resistance leaders. This time 
Captain Rake was not so fortunate. The Gestapo caught him and 
put him through terrible tortures. For three months he was kept 
in solitary confinement in a completely dark room. Periodical 
efforts to break him down were accompanied with deprivation of 
food and prevention of sleep. Yet his inquisitors were unable to 
make their prisoner alter his contention that the whole thing was 
a ghastly mistake by the German counter-espionage service. He 
persisted with his story that he was just an ordinary Frenchman 
going about his own affairs, and if he had a resemblance to a 
circus artiste, now the most wanted man in France, that was his 
misfortune. Finally, on the way to a liquidation camp, Captain 
Rake’s Maquis friends managed to effect his rescue and hide him 
away. When the Allied armies swept over the place some months 
later Captain Rake made his way to a command post and 
reported for duty. 

This typical British resistance to torture was an inborn trait. 
The German spy colleges attempted to inculcate bravery and a 
disregard for pain through the erroneous belief that captured 
German agents would be submitted to torture by their enemies. 
There was, of course, no question of such methods used pn them 
in Britain, but the very fear often reduced them to shuddering 
I rives ties of men as they awaited questioning in a British 
cell. 

The British system of training paid careful attention to in¬ 
struction on the purely physical aspect, and the provision of mental 
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qualifications which would make the Herculean task of the 
British agent a little easier. This was purely a war-time measure* 
designed to fulfil the requirements of espionage in a strongly 
guarded continent where friendly civilians outnumbered the 
armed enemy by at least fifty to one. 

The compressed course of training included many subjects 
from geography to sabotage* from language tuition to the 
art of unarmed combat. 


These schools—though by comparison with the intricate and 
highly developed colleges of Germany and Russia they hardly 
merit such a description—were held in remote mansions scattered 
through the English countryside. Experts in all the subjects* many 
of them schoolmasters* university dons or business men who had 
spent most of their lives abroad, provided the instruction. Then 
there was the problem of providing every agent with a spurious but 
nevertheless completely reliable life story. This represented a 
colossal task* for the faked identity had to be provable in every 
detail should the Gestapo investigate it. 

Take, for example, the case of a British agent who was to be sent 
to France posing as a French commercial traveller in the jewellery 
trade. His knowledge of colloquial French was good on account 
of art Studies in Paris for many years. First, however, he had to 
forget his Parisian argot and imitate the dialect of Marseilles which 
was the locality he was alleged to have worked in during his 
previous “life”. He knew next to nothing about his trade and a 
jeweller from Hatton Garden initiated him into the mysteries of 
his business, teaching him everything possible about precious 
metals and stones, the slang of his trade and the traditions behind 
it. As soon as he had assimilated all this the British Secret Service 
provided him with files of perfectly forged business letters, price 
lists and even samples of the current fashions in articles of jewellery 
from a Parisian wholesale house. 

At this stage he could be said to have all the necessary equip¬ 
ment and information to pass as a French commercial traveller, 
but there was more than that to it. He had to be a certain com¬ 
mercial traveller, born in Marseilles, educated there and familiar 
with the streets and shops of the town. When he had that 
information word-perfect there remained the task of instructing 
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him in the work he was to do once he had been dropped in enemy 
territory, where he would find his contacts, and how he should 
get the information back to Britain. All this had to be learned by 
heart and note-taking was forbidden. 

At last he was ready for a course of physical training comparable 
with that given to the Commandos. This, as I have indicated, 
took place at Ringway. 

Group-Captain Maurice Newnham was in command of the 
parachute school there from October 1940. An airman in the 
first world war, he was managing director of a big Midlands motor 
manufacturing firm until he joined the Volunteer Reserve shortly 
before the war. On his appointment to the Ringway “circus” he 
was forty-four years of age, but that did not prevent him learning 
to jump himself. He baled out thirty-one times including one 
which resulted in a broken leg and other injuries when his para¬ 
chute failed to open. 

Not very far from Ringway was a small lake entirely screened 
by woods. This was used for training in baling out into the sea— 
a necessary exercise as a large number of agents had to come down 
off the coast and get picked up by a rowing boat or fishing smack 
of the Maquis making rendezvous at an agreed point. Amongst 
the many thousands of secret agents and officers of the Intelligence 
Corps who were trained at Ringway were about a hundred 
women. 

Ringway can well be proud of its record and particularly of such 
men as Wing-Commander Yeo-Thomas and Christopher Burney, 
the king of saboteurs. A few brief details of the activities of these 
two men can be revealed. Yeo-Thomas received the George Cross 
for his work in Germany, being parachuted down right inside the 
inner fortress of Europe, while Burney spent eighteen months in 
solitary confinement in a prison of the Paris Gestapo followed by 
fifteen months in Buchenwald. 

Perhaps the most amazing success of a British intelligence 
agent concerns the case of Herr Doktor Hans Stultz—which was 
the name he used in Germany. He was an instructor in English 
language at the Nazi spy college of Altona near Hamburg, 
receiving the job on the strength of an Oxford degree and a strong 
recommendation from several members of the Nazi hierarchy. 
His job was to teach English colloquialisms and explain the normal 
habits and customs of the English people. He gave every student 
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at the college a piece of advice to help him continue living in 
safety. This was to open a post office savings account in order to 
bank the English money with which they were provided when 
leaving Germany. He added that it was the normal habit of 
English people to add a short code word to their names when 
filling out the application form for a savings account as a pre¬ 
caution against fraud in the event of the savings book getting lost. 
At least two German agents—one of them a Belgian Quisling who 
posed as a refugee—were caught when Post Office employees 
reported to Scotland Yard of the strange demand of a new 
customer who persisted in adding a code word to his name every 
time he withdrew some money. Stultz was, of course, a British 
agent and his little gag regarding the savings book code word 
had been fixed up in Whitehall just before the war. 

There were quite a number of British agents in German 
industrial, government, and military circles. Some of them even 
held commission rank in the army. Commander Stephen King- 
Hall tells a rather amusing story which happens to be true. After 
the fall of France, an elderly American woman decided to stay in 
the occupied country in order to be near her daughter who was 
married to a Frenchman. Towards the end of 1941 two German 
officers were billeted on her. She realised that as she had remained 
in France of her own free will she could not complain. For nearly 
three years she shared her home with the two Germans, never 
speaking to them unless it was unavoidable. The behaviour of the 
two German officers was scrupulously correct. In July 1944 th e 
orders came for evacuation and the old lady’s servant brought a 
message from the officers saying that they wished to see her. She 
went to them and stiffly they thanked her for the manner in which 
she had carried out her duty which they realised must have been 
extremely distasteful. She replied briefly that the sooner they left 
the better she would be pleased. 

“They clicked their heels, bowed, and handed me a small box,” 
the old lady said. “Nevertheless we ask you to accept this as a 
testimony of our gratitude,” one of the officers replied. “But 
please do not open it for twenty-four hours.” 

They left the house and drove away. The American woman and 
her maid wondered if the box was a booby trap, but they decided 
to respect the Germans’ wishes. When at the appointed time the 
box was opened it contained a small silver cigarette case, and 
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inside was a card which bore the words: “With many thanks from 
two members of British Secret Service.” 


“A V2 storage depot between two hospitals was one of the 
targets of Spitfire bomber pilots when they attacked rocket 
launching sites in Holland yesterday. ...” 

“Several trains loaded with supplies for the front were destroyed 
outside Deutz near Cologne. ...” 

“Shortage of raw materials is believed to be the explanation of 
the fact that several large: plants at the Leuna works of the I. G. 
Farben were idle for four days last Week. . . . ” 

During the war we became so accustomed to reading reports 
like these that few people paused to think how the storage depot 
was discovered, how it was known that loaded trains would be 
passing through Deutz at that time or how it became known that 
part of the synthetic oil works were idle. Even modern photo¬ 
graphic reconnaissance cannot provide data like that. It came 
from hundreds of pieces of information forwarded by secret agents 
working inside Germany and getting their news through to 
Whitehall. Often in themselves of little interest, the items for¬ 
warded provided good material for the experts of the Intelligence 
Branches of the armed services and the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. For instance, in a column of altered times in a Reich 
railway schedule there was all the data to indicate an important 
diversion of railway transport caused by a successful raid or 
sabotage action. 

This, of course, was the most dangerous work of all—to spy 
inside the Reich itself. Not all the suppliers were British or Allied 
nationals. There were many men and women with German blood 
who worked against the Nazi regime. The occasional reports of 
Germans executed by the axe for treachery against the National 
Socialist State gave some clue to this. Occasionally also Himmler 
publicised an espionage trial for the purpose of creating a spy scare 
in Germany. But he was careful to restrict the details of the 
activities of Allied agents to the brief phrase “Intelligence with the 
enemy. ...” 

The deeds performed by British women agents and saboteurs, 
oficn paid for with death, will never be told in full. Some of the 
most amazing cases have been revealed, like that of Mrs. Odette 
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Sansom, a thirty-four-year-old attractive Frenchwoman, married 
to an Englishman and mother of three pretty girls, who is now the 
only living woman decorated by the King with the George Gross. 
She parachuted into France and when caught by the Gestapo 
defied the most terrible tortures—among other devilish things the 
Germans did to her, they removed her toenails one by one—rather 
than betray her fellow parachute-agent and commanding officer, 
Captain Peter Churchill. 

The fact that women agents were parachuted into Europe was 
not revealed to the public until after the war, when the world was 
horrified at the evidence brought out at a British Military 
Tribunal trying twelve SS men for burning alive four British 
women at Natzweiler concentration camp. 

One of them was twenty-eight-year-old Diana Hope Rowden, 
who had been cut off in the South of France where she lived with 
her parents when France collapsed. She escaped through Spain 
and Portugal to England, joined the WAAF in July 1941, and 
volunteered for intelligence work. After training she was dropped 
near Dijon and contacted the Maquis. The Gestapo caught her* 
and she was sent to Natzweiler. There she was thrown into the 
cremation oven, with the camp’s medical officer standing by. 

Evidence proves that this sort of thing was not an isolated 
instance carried out by some sadistic prison official but an official 
ruling. While German agents, caught in Britain, received trials at 
which eminent counsel argued on their behalf, and were moved 
into the provinces to avoid injury from their master’s raiders and 
V-weapons, the Gestapo wreaked punishment on British women 
agents with unparalleled savagery. Another typical case is that of 
Violette Szabo, a Stockwell girl who married a Free French officer. 
He was killed at El ATamein, and Violette, who was a junior 
commandant in the ATS, volunteered for espionage work to “get 
her own back” as she put it. Twice she parachuted successfully 
into France, but on the third occasion she was betrayed, sent to 
Ravensbruck concentration camp, and murdered in January 1945. 

Many of the women who worked so splendidly for British 
Intelligence during the war were not members of the Secret 
Service in the strict sense of the word. For instance, the hundred 
or so women who were parachuted into enemy territory along with 
several thousand men prior to D-day were part of the Airborne 
Reconnaissance Force, under the direct orders of General 
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Eisenhower and the SHAEF staff. They played a vital part in co¬ 
relating the activities of the Resistance movements with the 
invasion forces. Many a Maquis leader received his instructions 
and materials for sabotage work from girls barely out of their teens. 
After the Germans were on the run the work of these agents was 
intensified, and right up to the final battle in Germany they were 
working ahead of the armoured divisions. Several Stalags in 
Germany received the first news of their imminent release from 
girl agents who had managed to keep ahead of the wide-ranging 
scouting columns. 

There were no particular qualifications for this sort of work 
beyond a burning desire to do something more than routine work 
for the Allied cause. Naturally, a knowledge of Europe was a 
great asset, and this factor caused many of them to volunteer for 
espionage. Some of them graduated through the hard school of 
experience in the European Underground. 

A blonde Belgian girl, Madeleine Bonnecampe, was one of these. 
A veteran of the Belgian White Army, she had already been in the 
hands of the Gestapo when a British agent suggested that it might 
be safer to take her out of circulation and train her for a while in 
Britain in still greater skill. The R.A.F. had an efficient system for 
bringing such women out of the Fortress of Europe right under 
the nose of the Nazi watchers. The little Lysander aircraft, painted 
all black with no markings at all, and capable of landing and taking 
off in a few hundred yards, was widely used for this work. 

Mostly, however, these girls used the Allied secret highway 
which ran through France, across the Pyrenees into Spain and 
ended at the British Embassy in Lisbon. It was a journey as 
arduous from the geographical hazards as on account of the 
German counter-espionage agents who knew only too well that 
the escape route existed. 

Very few of the girls who came to Britain in this way have been 
named unless exceptional bravery gained them a citation. Such a 
case is that of Jacqueline Nearne who was given the M.B.E. for 
services rendered in France during enemy occupation—a 
decoration she shared with her younger sister, Eileen Mary Nearne. 
They lived with their parents in the South of France, and after the 
occupation of the northern part of the country Jacqueline came to 
Britain and joined the FANY. By 1942 she had decided to apply 
lor special duties, and after training she was flown to France. On 
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four occasions she was brought back on account of warning flashes 
from the Maquis sentinels below that the Nazis were on the alert. 
The fifth attempt was lucky, and by January 1943 she had made 
her way to Paris where she joined her young sister. Duty soon 
separated them, Eileen remaining in Paris until she was caught by 
the Gestapo in a room where she kept a secret radio transmitter. 

The ensuing efforts of the SS men to break Eileen's morale are 
as foul as anything in the blackened history of German inter¬ 
rogation methods, and cause a shudder even to those who have 
become hardened by the sadism on a nation-wide basis. Officials 
relieving one another kept up the cross-examination for eighteen 
hours without stopping. When this brought no result the ice bath 
formula was tried, the girl being told each time she was plunged 
under the almost freezing water that she would be held down for 
good. Finally, she was despatched to a concentration camp for 
special treatment. For once the perfect German inventory system 
broke down, and the girl was able to submerge herself in the 
flotsam of the prison, her identity forgotten until American troops 
found her in April 1945 when they broke into the camp. 

Perhaps the most vital achievement in secret service work during 
the war was accomplished by a small raven-haired Frenchwoman, 
whose real name must still remain unheralded. In the files of the 
Secret Service she is known under her nom de guerre as “ La Souris ” 
(The Mouse). The name was given her because of her secret 
signal, which was a delicate scratching on a window pane or door. 
It was “ La Souris 55 who, under the very noses of the Gestapo and 
the German counter-espionage organisation, smuggled to Britain 
the first plans of the Vi flying bomb and thus gave our scientists 
and the R.A.F. vital clues. 

During the German occupation she worked as a civil servant for 
the Vichy administration. Through a French technician who was 
forced to work for the Germans, she obtained some of the blue¬ 
prints. On the day when she was going to hand over the priceless 
documents to a courier to bring them across the Channel, she was 
five minutes late for her rendezvous. When she arrived at the 
agreed place, she saw the man being led away by Gestapo men. 
The fact that she was late actually saved the plans, and they were 
smuggled out of France by another messenger. 
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That Hitler was unable to use the V-weapons against Britain at 
an earlier date, and that they caused no more damage than they/ 
did, is attributable to another British woman agent. The BritishJ 
Secret Service had concentrated their efforts on unmasking the 
German V-weapon preparations ever since preliminary reports 
had been obtained in the summer of 1942. It was known that the 
main research and experimental station was situated at 
Peenemuende on the Baltic. 

It was no coincidence that the raid which blasted Peenemuende 
took place when some of the key men of Germany’s scientific war 
potential were there. Two hundred of them were killed, including 
the director of the station and the chief of staff of the Luftwaffe, 
General-Colonel Hans Jaschonnek—the greatest air raid disaster 
of its kind during the war. 

The Gestapo swooped on the island and questioned every 
inhabitant and worker in the place in an attempt to trace the 
leakage among people who had been checked and rechecked. 
Nothing was revealed. Then they combed through rubble and 
examined the corpses of the dead. 

In the skirt pocket of one dead girl they found a crumpled piece 
of paper—a London bus ticket. Her records were turned up, and 
because of the fact that she had come to work at Peenemuende on 
the personal recommendation of a high Nazi official the evidence 
wun dismissed as a relic of a peace-time visit to Britain. Had they 
probed further they might have discovered the ticket was printed 
on war standard paper. . . . 

Girls were of great value for courier work in France because 
they did not arouse so much suspicion as ifien in a country where 
virtually every man was at work for the Germans or regarded as 
im outlaw. A man leaving his home environment immediately 
guined the unpleasant attention of the prowling Gestapo; a 
woman, on the other hand, had a better chance of proving that 
she was travelling on quite innocuous and personal matters. The 
qualifications for this type of work were an excellent knowledge of 
the French language and customs, and an ability to act. A typical 
recruit for this work was Sonia d’Artois, the daughter of an R.A.F. 
Group Captain and the wife of a French Canadian officer. This 
couple is almost unique because both worked in France as agents 
and were dropped together before D-day. Another one was a 
pretty Irish girl named Maureen Sullivan. 
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Periodical round-ups followed by a search were routine parts of 
their existence, and the girl-agents had to resort to all kinds of 
ingenious methods to hide the messages they were carrying* The 
examinations were no mere formalities, and usually involved 
stripping off all clothes. One young woman told me how she 
carried instructions to the French Maquis inside a hollow pearl 
in a necklace. Another hid a code grid between the sheets of a 
packet of toilet paper. In France everyone who could get a supply 
of this essential adjunct of modern life carried it with them, and 
the Nazi guards, either on account of an unusual sense of delicacy 
or—as is more probable—a disregard for a familiar item in 
women’s handbags, laid the packet aside. The code was 
delivered. . . . (See Plates VI and VII). 

Nearly always it was safe to rely on the patriotism of the 
ordinary French civilian, so long as he was not in Vichy Govern¬ 
ment service. Despite the extra rewards offered by SS General 
Oberg, chief of the Paris Gestapo headquarters, for information on 
women agents, there were rarely any takers. Nothing can 
illustrate this better than the description of a cross-country train 
journey given me by one of our girl-agents. 

“My boy friends would certainly not have recognised me, 
sitting in a filthy compartment of a local train, with a very faded 
kerchief swathed round my head, wearing an old raincoat and 
munching a lump of rye bread—a typical girl from Brittany, going 
to Paris to try her luck as a domestic servant. Or with my hair 
piled high with long earrings of black jet and a voluminous black 
cotton skirt—a Toulousaine travelling to see her sick mother in 

me. 

“Disguise was a vital part of my make-up to avoid creating 
untoward suspicion at the numerous inspection posts on the roads 
and railways of France. On one occasion, when I was carrying 
written instructions from London to a Maquis group in Northern 
France, Gestapo men entered the train at a small station. From a 
glimpse of the high ranking officers supervising the search I 
realised that this was a special effort, and the rumour sped down 
the train that the Nazis had received information that a dangerous 
spy was travelling in it. My message was hidden in the double 
lining of a venerable French suitcase. My only fellow passengers 
were three children and their portly mother, accompanied by an 
array of parcels, bags, and boxes. They were travelling on a 
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special permit issued to bombed-out civilians. Grumbling and 
wheezing she began to lift the luggage from the racks, the 
children endeavouring to help but making confusion worse 
confounded. With a sigh of resignation the SS inspectors made a 
sign to her that they did not wish to examine the belongings of 
someone so clearly unconnected with espionage. 

“Then they asked for my luggage. I pointed to one of the 
woman’s cases on the rack. They grabbed it, tore it open and 
threw the few pitiful belongings on the floor, ripping the lining for 
hidden pockets. All the while the woman looked placidly on. 

“After the guards had left and the train moved on, she gave me 
one glance and then chattered to her children. French women 
were always ready to help but they knew it was wisest not to know 
too much.” 


The work of British women engaged in the Secret Service was 
not limited to overseas. There existed from 1940 onwards a highly 
efficient and most secret organisation of “British Maquis”, fully 
prepared to go into action should the German invasion of Britain 
have been even temporarily successful. Born without a word 
during the days following Dunkirk, and dying just after D-day, 
the British Underground will one day supply one of the most 
amazing stories of an amazing era. The very cream of the 
country’s man and woman power were drafted into this force, 
chosen to represent all types of inhabitants likely to remain behind 
the German lines. At the head was a forty-seven-year-old colonel 
of Military Intelligence, one of the War Office’s “mystery men”. 
Even in his personal files the members of his force were listed 
only by numbers and Christian names. No member of the rank 
or file knew more than two other fellow members, but all carried 
a vital recognition mark—a tiny cypher tattooed under the left 
armpit. 

The triangular “cells” were strangely mixed to ensure perfect 
coverage. One consisted of a city typist, a society woman whose 
pictures regularly adorn the more useless sections of the glamour 
press, and a clippie working from a South London bus garage. 
Some girls were trained in the operation and repair of radio 
transmitters, and supplied with tiny instruments which could be 
concealed in a dressing-table drawer. They were in fact to be the 
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liaison section of the Underground, carrying information and 
instructions between the forces resisting the enemy in unoccupied 
Britain and the shock troops of saboteurs. Fortunately them work 
was never required, but they performed services of inestimable 
value in counter-espionage right up to the days when the atom 
bombs on Nagasaki and Hiroshima terminated the war. 


CHAPTER IV 


Canaris 

The anonymous authors of the spy manual issued by the Gestapo 
— believed to be Admiral Canaris and Dr. Ernst Kaltenbrunner 
— bewail the reluctance of the sheepish German nation to take up 
espionage. “Germans regard spying as the work of criminals and 
adventurers, whereas every British traveller is a patriotic agent 
for his country/’ they remark. 

There is a germ of truth in both suggestions. No one knew 
better than Canaris that, if his nation regarded the typical 
German agent as a member of the seamy side of political life, his 
own career had done much to justify that belief. 

Whatever was the character and ethics of its members I think 
it must be admitted that the German organisation was a for¬ 
midable and excellent one with a long record of efficiency. The 
Germans had in bygone years many past-masters of espionage. 
That the quality of their agents had deteriorated during the last 
two decades was probably due to the rigid and unimaginative 
H Fuehrer” principle of the Nazis with the demand for blind 
obedience to orders issued by men of inferior intelligence. This 
naturally discouraged men of real brilliance and initiative from 
joining their secret service. Yet the German. “Nachrichtendienst” 
was not entirely devoid of skilled and experienced men. They 
were good, but just not good enough to match the British Secret 
Service. 

The creator of the modern German espionage service was a 
policeman, which may be the reason why the German intelligence 
organisation— whether military or political—always remained a 
police organisation. Its founder was Polizeirat Dr. Wilhelm 
Sticbcr who was bom in 1818 and died in 1892. His parents 
intended him for the Protestant Church, and as a young man he 
studied theology. But he very quickly abandoned this study for his 
real vocation. In his early twenties Stieber was introduced to the 
chief of the Berlin police, who was at the time looking for secret 
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agents to spy on the infant Socialist movement* Posing as an 
enthusiastic disciple of Marx and Engels, the young student led 
a Socialist mob through streets of Berlin one day in 1848. The 
demonstration ended in bloodshed and gave to the Prussian police 
the opportunity to crush the party and imprison most of its leaders. 
Many fled abroad, some came as refugees to Britain. After this 
initial success Stieber abandoned his disguise, joined the Prussian 
police as an official, and was rapidly promoted. From 1850 
onwards he was given by King Frederick William IV the task of 
organising a secret police, and ten years later he was one of the 
most trusted advisers of Prince Otto von Bismarck. Before the 
Prussian-Austrian war in 1864 he was sent by Bismarck to 
Bohemia to prepare the invasion of that Austrian province—the 
first example of the German fifth column technique. 

For two years Stieber travelled in Austria, in the disguise of 
an itinerant pedlar, gathering information on fortifications, troop 
dispositions, forage reserves, and recruiting potential traitors. 
Bismarck had every reason to be satisfied by his work. When the 
Prussians invaded Bohemia in June 1864, every scrap of in¬ 
formation provided by Stieber and his agents proved to be 
accurate. Stieber’s reward was his appointment as Prussian 
Minister of Police. He had control of a secret fund of the then 
enormous sum of £4^5000 a year. One of his assistants, Von 
Kaltenbach, was to play an outstanding part in the intelligence 
work against France prior to the war in 1870, which led to the 
downfall of Napoleon III and the establishing of the German 
Reich. 

By the time Bismarck was ready for war with France, Stieber 
had organised an army of 12,000 spies, spread through every 
strategic point and capital of Europe. In Berlin, the famous 
“Green House”, the headquarters of Stieber’s espionage network, 
became the nerve centre of the rapidly expanding organisation. 
At the time of Stieber’s death in 1898 there existed a huge card- 
index containing minute details of every statesman, politician, 
diplomat or higher civil servant of any country in the world in 
which Germany was interested. In addition, there was a mam¬ 
moth library of statistical and biographical material concerned 
with the industrial potential of any country with which Germany 
might ever be involved in war. At the turn of the century there 
were at least 4,000 German agents in France, and thousands more 
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in Tsarist Russia, where high officers and officials up to minister 
level were on the German pay-roll. Special departments dealt 
with the Balkans, the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and Italy 
(countries which had political and military alliances with the 
Reich at that time). By 1914 the German intelligence service was 
probably the best organised in the world. Yet it was unable to 
outwit the far smaller British Secret Service. The reasons for 
this were many, perhaps the most significant one being that the 
Germans always adhered to rigid methods. They were never 
able to use improvisation. The German secret agents always acted 
“according to plan” and always obeyed orders which were given 
to them. 

After Stieber’s death—he remained the “spiritus rector” of his 
creation even at the age of seventy-five—Von Kaltenbach took 
over. Amongst his pupils were some of the master spies of the 
first world war, Captain Steinhauer, Franz von Papen, Captain 
von Rintelen. Of the trio Steinhauer was probably the most 
interesting and the most intelligent of all the German spies. In 
1911 he visited London as a modest member of the entourage of 
Kaiser William II, who came to London to be present at the 
unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial. In point of fact, the 
junior A.D.C. was head of the Reich Military Intelligence, and 
ins activities during his stay extended far beyond the niceties of 
court etiquette. He was wont to boast that he had a secret agent 
in every British dockyard. Amongst his glamorous women-spies— 
he was in disagreement with those intelligence experts who regard 
women as unsuitable for espionage work—was Eva de Bournon- 
ville, the most beautiful and most daring fe of all German female 
NpicH, who was sentenced to death by Lord Darling at the Old 
Bailey, but had her sentence commuted to imprisonment. 
Another was the famous Mata Hari, whose name will live for ever 
in fiction thrillers, although the romantic glamour of her career 
has been stopped by tawdry facts long since. Mata Hari, whose 
real name was Margarete Getrude Zelle, could number amongst 
her innumerable lovers a young German naval officer. His name 
was Lcutnant-zu-See Walter Wilhelm Canaris. 


Canaris earned his spurs in the German intelligence service in 
[914 when he was appointed a junior to Franz von Papen, who, 
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with Captain Franz von Rintelen, was then in control of anti- 
British activities in the United States. Von Papen lamented at the 
Nuremberg trial that he had never organised the sabotage acts 
which were to wreck American dockyards and war-industry and 
prevent successful assistance by the United States to Britain and 
France in 1916. But his role has been too clearly revealed by 
irrefutable evidence from his own agents of those years. At the 
outbreak of the firstworldwar Canariswas serving as a Lieutenant- 
Commander aboard the cruiser Dresden. His ship was inter¬ 
cepted by the British Fleet in the South Atlantic and her captain 
took the more discreet if less valorous choice of running for a port 
in neutral Chile. There the German crew was interned. One day 
Herr Canaris disappeared from Valparaiso. 

Throughout 1915 and 1 g 16 a series of sabotage acts in America 
put the Federal police on the trail of Von Papen’s agents. Reports 
indicated that a smallish, rather insignificant man of pronounced 
Semitic appearance was well to the fore in the biggest acts of 
sabotage. The wanted man used many aliases—two of them, 
Otto Seeiiger and Moyshe Meyerbeer, were well known to the 
agents of the American, British and Canadian counter-espionage 
organisations. He was never caught, although his pictures and 
detailed descriptions are still buried in some yellowing and dusty 
dossiers of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in Washington. 
The Allied agents always doubted that this man, who posed as a 
Polish-Jew immigrant, was actually a Jew. After the war and 
following the publication of various memoirs by both British and 
German intelligence chiefs—including those of Von Rintelen, 
who became a refugee in Britain—the fact that this man was 
Walter Wilhelm Canaris has been long since established. 

In 1916 New York became too hot to hold the young German 
master spy. He abruptly exchanged the scene of his activities for 
Madrid, where Spain's neutrality made it a hotbed of espionage 
just as it had been during the second world war. The German 
Ambassador in Madrid, Baron von Stohrer (strangely enough he 
became once more an ambassador to Spain in 1940), was busy 
organising espionage across the Pyrenees and supplying Stein- 
hauer with reports of the strength of the British expeditionary 
forces in France. Lieutenant-Commander Canaris became his 
right-hand man on this job, officially accredited as German naval 
attache. The metamorphosis from the little Jewish commercial 
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traveller of Bronx and Brooklyn to the elegant, bemedalled Ger¬ 
man naval officer was quickly accomplished, though the uniform 
chiefly accounted for the imposing facade. 

There was, indeed, little Teutonic in his pedigree. His grand¬ 
father was a Greek fruit merchant, who immigrated to Germany, 
married a German girl and bequeathed to his son a prosperous 
business together with his sallow complexion and jet black curly 
hair. His grandson was as swarthy and dwarfish as his Greek 
grandparent. But with the outward evidence of his ancestry 
he also inherited the Levantine cunning and flair for intrigue. 

It was in Madrid that the paths of two of the most notorious 
spies of modern times met. While Canaris played the part of the 
swaggering, wealthy German officer, a lovely, dark-haired lissom 
creature pirouetted at the Trocadero, principal music hall of the 
Spanish capital. Mata Hari, her name provided by the brain¬ 
wave of an impresario who knew the Arabic for “Light of the 
Morning ”, led a troupe of Javanese dancers, which attracted many 
admirers to the stage door after the fashion of those days. 

Mata Hari was an Eurasian. Her father, Mijnheer Zelle, had 
married a Javanese girl working on his plantation. Margarete 
Gertrude inherited all the exotic charm of her mother plus the 
brainpower of her father. The Zelle family were disgusted at the 
mixed marriage, and after their scion’s sudden death they 
cleaned up the family escutcheon by having the marriage 
annulled. Margarete was placed by her mother in a Buddhist 
temple for the long and rigorous training to become a sacred 
dancer—tuition in eroticism which was to stand her in good stead 
in later years. By the time she was fifteen the peculiar fascination 
that she retained in later years was already at work. A Dutch 
officer of Scottish extraction, Alec McLeod, took her away from 
the temple, resigning his commission, and going to live in India. 
There she settled down long enough to bear him two children. 
Despite the affluence which her husband lavished on her, she 
craved more excitement than the life of a half-caste wife of an 
ex-officer could provide. She ran away and earned her living 
in the only way she knew—dancing. (See Plate VI). 

There is no evidence that in her tours of Europe she realised 
the possibilities of espionage which lay before her because of the 
infatuated politicians and elderly diplomats who intrigued for 
supper appointments in every capital she visited. 
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Canaris pointed out this exciting prospect when they got to 
know one another in Madrid. It is one of those queer freaks of 
feminine proclivity that this beautiful woman who had a retinue 
of lovers in keeping with her moral sense of values should fall in 
love with the unprepossessing little man from the German em¬ 
bassy, but so it was. If Canaris were ever capable of a genuine 
emotion it seems that he too was deeply fond of her, but his career 
came first, and he quickly renounced such selfish sentiments for 
the benefit of his masters in Berlin. 

Mata Hari, on the promise of a wedding ring after the war, 
agreed to sacrifice honour and virtue on the altar of the German 
eagle. She became an agent of the German secret service. As a 
Dutch subject both by birth and marriage her movements 
through belligerent countries were comparatively simple. A 
variety contract for a theatre at her town of destination was all 
that was needed, and Canaris had impresarios on his pay-roll. 
One in Paris supplied the contract for the apprentice to espionage 
on her first trip. 

In a few weeks Paris was lying at her feet. The theatre in which 
she staged her revue was nightly crowded by the leaders of society 
in the French capital. Although the roar of the German guns 
could be heard in the city, the gay life of Paris was at its height. 
Thousands of officers on leave bought a few hours of happiness in 
the variety theatres and night clubs, and Mata Hari soon had a 
large circle of admirers. In her flat or dressing-room she received 
generals, ministers, deputies of the French Parliament, young 
officers and armament industrialists. A specially privileged 
visitor was General Messimy, French Minister for War. From 
time to time she made trips to Holland, where she met agents 
of the German intelligence service. The secrets of the French 
general staff were safely on the way to Berlin. 

If France looked benignly on while this intimate friend of many 
of the country’s hierarchy made her excursions to the land of her 
forefathers, Britain did not. At Calais an inter-allied intelligence 
centre, headed by an officer of the British Secret Service, became 
very interested in the wanderings of the Javanese dancer. The 
orders went out to shadow Mata Hari. In Rotterdam, the 
Hague and Paris she was watched by British agents. Somehow 
she got wind of the fact and hurriedly left for Madrid in the 
summer of 1917. There is evidence that she begged Canaris 
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to allow her to discontinue espionage work and to settle down, 
if not as his wife, then at least as his mistress. Canaris explained 
the obvious fact that espionage carries a life contract and that, 
furthermore, he was extremely annoyed with her for coming 
back and meeting him. He realised that the trailing agents of 
both Mata Hari and himself would meet, and another piece of 
the German jig-saw would fall into place. 

Pathetically eager to please, she agreed to make amends, though 
she was adamant about Paris. Then why not London? London 
was a centre of information worthy of her capabilities. Accord¬ 
ingly her impresario bombarded London’s music hall managers 
to give her an engagement. But along the grape-vine of the British 
Secret Service went the veto. The booking agent of the London 
Pavilion seemed peculiarly obtuse as to the wisdom of engaging 
the famous danseuse , and his English stupidity was copied by every 
other colleague and rival. 

Canaris realised that the game was up for his most valuable 
spy. It was obvious that the British Secret Service was well aware 
of Mata Hari’s role. He decided to give the necessary hint to the 
enemy’s intelligence organisation. He knew, of course, that this 
would put his mistress before a firing squad, but that, if slightly 
regrettable, was at least not calamitous. To attain his object he 
used another of his efficient woman-spies, Elisabeth Schragmuel- 
lcr, known under various of her aliases as Mme. Anne Lesser, 
“ Doctor Elisabeth”, and “The Blonde of Antwerp”. It was 
Elisabeth who conveyed from her secret office at 10 Rue de la 
Pepiniere in Antwerp, a message to the French Deuxieme 
Bureau, containing sufficient material to bring Mata Hari before 
a military tribunal. 

Elisabeth Schragmueller died of tuberculosis in a sanatorium 
in Zurich in August 1934. From her death-bed she confessed in a 
written document that it was Canaris who ordered the betrayal of 
Mata Hari. Canaris was at the time of this disclosure the Chief 
of the German Military Intelligence Service. Elisabeth’s state¬ 
ment was, of course, suppressed in Germany, and his agents even 
managed to persuade some of the Swiss papers not to report 
about it. In any event, the brief paragraph caused little stir. 
Mata Hari was a legend, and few had heard of Canaris. More 
spectacular affairs were making the headlines in the world press. 
Hitler had proclaimed open rearmament; the Saar was being 
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given back to Germany; the Nazi Party Purge culminating in 
“The Night of the Long Knives” had occurred in June; the 
Austrian Chancellor Dr. Dollfuss was murdered during a mis¬ 
carried Nazi Putsch in Vienna. 

Consequently the Schragmueller confession disturbed Canaris 
hardly at all. A few minutes of nostalgic reminiscence, maybe— 
and then on with his work. There was much to do that year. 
The flaming canvas of 1934 dimmed entirely the pathetic little 
cameo of October 15, 1917, when “Gerschy”, as he had been 
accustomed to call Mata Hari in their more affectionate moments, 
fell to French bullets at Vincennes. 

I have told this story of Mata Hari as an illustration of the 
character of the man who was to become chief of the German 
espionage machine during the second world war. Walter 
Wilhelm Canaris engineered the ruthless extermination of 
untold hundreds, but none of them were so brutal and heartless 
as his cunning erasure of a woman who loved him, a woman 
who had become a liability. 


As the Reich collapsed in a welter of revolution and civil 
upheaval and the victorious Allies prepared for Versailles, 
Lieutenant-Commander Canaris discreetly faded out of the scene, 
biding his time. He saw his opportunity in 1920, when Prussian 
Junkers and militarists attempted to break the Weimar Republic 
in the notorious “Kapp Putsch”. He suddenly re-emerged as a 
minor leader of one of the various Free Corps which sprang up 
with mushroom-like rapidity. For a time he organised mercenaries 
in Bavaria with his old friend from the Navy, Captain Erhardt, 
and palled up with another Free Corps Commander, Captain 
Pflugk von Hartung, whom he knew from the Imperial German 
Intelligence Service. The latter gained notoriety as one of the 
murderers of the Communist leader Rosa Luxemburg. 

In 1923 Canaris went to Munich and established contact with 
Adolf Hitler, Gregor Strasser and Rudolf Hess. After the Munich 
Beer Cellar putsch, Canaris quickly severed his relations with the 
infant Nazi movement. He was too clever to risk his neck for an 
unsuccessful Austrian agitator who, in Canaris’s judgement, had 
not the slightest chance of getting real popular support for his 
involved doctrines. 
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Canaris decided to change his allegiance once again. He went 
to Berlin and tried his luck with some of the high officers of the 
Reichswehr, who appeared to get on well with the new German 
Reich Chancellor, Herr Gustav Stresemann, now in the saddle. 
He obtained an introduction to the Chief of the German Staff, 
General von Seeckt, and succeeded in getting a job with the 
German War Office. The Versailles Treaty still allowed Germany 
a Reichswehr of 100,000 men, a General Staff and various 
“training establishments” which worked secretly but efficiently 
on rapid rearmament. There were British troops in Cologne, but 
Cologne was far away and in Berlin one could plot with very 
little disturbance from the Allied Control Commission. At the 
War Office Herr Canaris was promoted to a full captain in a 
non-existent German Navy and made head of the vaguely-named 
“Department for Naval Transport”. 

By 1929 the Nazi movement had made great strides, rather to 
Canaris’s surprise. There were quite a number of National 
Socialists as members of the Reichstag and no less a man than 
General von Ludendorff was supporting the ideology of Adolf 
Hitler. Canaris looked around for another contact with the Nazi 
leaders. One day he met von Papen, who visited Berlin fre¬ 
quently from his estate in the Rhineland to meet the Junkers 
and Nazi friends at the secret conferences of the Herren-CIub. 
Papen was delighted to renew acquaintance with his efficient 
adjutant of the days of the New York sabotage business. He gave 
Canaris an introduction to another “comrade in arms”, who now 
played a very prominent part in the Nazi party. This man, 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, in charge of the Schutz-Staffel , the 
terrorist gangs which acted as bodyguards at Nazi party rallies 
and organised the wrecking of political meetings of political 
adversaries. Goering was at once impressed by the swarthy 
captain, and when he was told by Herr von Papen of the good work 
he had done during and after the war, Goering introduced him 
to Hitler. 

Goering had also the ear of the senile Reichspresident von 
Hindenburg, who was now a tool in the hands of the Junkers. 
At that time a desperate struggle went on behind the scenes 
between the Junkers and the Nazis. Von Papen, the foxy 
opportunist, played a double game. Canaris was one of the main 
tools in this plot. 
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General Kurt von Schleicher, an exponent of the German 
military caste, attempted to establish a moderate right-wing 
regime without the Nazis and wanted to come to an under¬ 
standing with the Conservative and Social-Democratic parties* 
Hitler and Goering knew that if such an understanding suc¬ 
ceeded, their game would be up, and the Nazi party, which was 
already cracking badly, doomed. 

Canaris was still not completely convinced that the Nazis 
were the best investment for his abilities. Hindenburg remained 
like a rock in his seclusion contemptuous of the ex-corporal 
who was trying to usurp the sacred rights of the Junkers 
class. 

Canaris was a man of resource. He decided his best plan would 
be to gain von Hindenburg’s trust and at the same time the 
Nazis’ favour. He produced a forged document, unmasking 
Schleicher as a conspirator, scheming at the highest office of the 
German Reich. A burglary was staged at Von Schleicher’s house 
in Zehlendorf, a few letters and harmless documents stolen and 
cleverly forged into compromising material. Hindenburg, faced 
with such a terrible betrayal of his trusted Chancellor, did not 
hesitate to agree to Papen’s proposals. First Von Papen was made 
Reichs-Chancellor, and after a few months Hitler himself stepped 
into the limelight. Canaris and Papen were the pace-makers of 
the Nazi regime in 1932. 

Walter Wilhelm Canaris was one of the first to present his 
humble congratulations to the Fuehrer-to-be. And asked what 
reward he desired he did not hesitate for one moment. To be the 
chief of the Nachrichtendienst, the German Intelligence Service, 
was his most coveted secret desire. Hitler smiled—pleased at so 
much modesty. Chief of the Intelligence Service? “ Aber Gewiss 
Herr Kapitan ...” Perhaps Hitler feared that Canaris would 
demand a high post in the party, a ministerial portfolio, a 
prominent office in the police, jobs which were already distri¬ 
buted in secret amongst such trusted friends as Rudolf Hess, 
Hermann Goering, Heinrich Himmler and Josef Goebels. But 
military intelligence then interested the Nazi leaders little. 

Very soon Captain Walter Wilhelm Canaris, promoted to the 
rank of Rear-Admiral, installed himself in a comfortable suite at 
No. 14 Bendlerstrasse, the office of the German General Staff in 
Berlin. The admiral did not order a uniform. He had never 
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worn one since he had left his commission as a Lieutenant- 
Commander in 1916. He was an admiral in mufti. And from 
his Bendlerstrasse office Canaris began to build up the German 
secret service from the rubble that was left of the octopus-like 
machine which Stieber had built for the Prussian kings almost a 
century before. 

But he soon realised that he was a mere tool in the hands 
of his Nazi masters. His element was intrigue and conspiracy, 
and in the later phase of the war Canaris, who had become an 
implacable foe of Himmler, repeatedly tried to contact the Allies, 
ready to betray his own work to Germany’s enemies. 

The Bishop of Chichester (Dr. G. Bell) revealed in July 1947? 
on the third anniversary of the plot to kill Hitler, that he was 
approached in Sweden in May 1942, by anti-Nazi conspirators 
with a message to the British Government. Canaris, although 
not a member of this group of anti-Hitler “idealists ”, undoubtedly 
helped them through his ‘ ‘ N&ckricktendienst ’’. He obviously 
prepared his alibi in the case of an Allied victory as early as in 
1942! After the abortive Stauffenberg plot to murder Hitler on 
July 20th, 1944, Canaris disappeared without a trace. It was 
believed that he was among the 4,000 people executed by the 
Gestapo, when the Nazis took their terrible revenge for the 
attempt on the Fuehrer’s life. 

But in July 1947, the French Intelligence Service informed 
through the French Foreign Office the governments of the United 
Nations that the former German espionage chief had been dis¬ 
covered by secret agents in Argentina, living under an assumed 
name. His “death” in 1944, appears to* have been one of the 
many bold bluffs of his adventurous life. Canaris remains the 
mystery-man in the history of international espionage. 






















CHAPTER V 


The Nazi Spy Machine 

Canaris was brought up in the rigid traditions of Prussian 
militarism. He was surrounded by the stiff and steely examples 
of the Potsdam cult—men like Von Papen, Captain von Rin- 
telen, Colonel Carl Lody, Steinhauer, and Von Lahousen—during 
his modest activities from 1914 until the defeat in 1918. 

But a born opportunist, he quickly grasped the potentialities 
of the Nazi Plan. He recognised in his mind, even if his heart 
was slightly horrified, that these upstarts from the gutters of 
Germany had a scheme which might come off. At any rate it 
was a scheme—and such a thing did not exist among the fossilised 
Prussian generals and conservative politicians who surrounded 
Hindenburg. 

The Nazis, in their turn, wanted someone with practical 
experience in espionage. They were richly equipped with plans 
and theories. They had studied with some care and considerable 
admiration the methods, tactics, and organisation of the Russian 
OGPU, and violently wanted to emulate the work of men like 
Dzershinsky, Yagoda, Agranov, and Laurenti Beria. The OGPU 
had been equipped with an espionage division, but it was pri¬ 
marily a political organisation, working on straight military work 
only as a secondary task. Its job was to see that the Comintern 
got its message through to the workers of the world, the message 
of world revolution. 

Its efficiency at this task was something which particularly 
intrigued the Nazis. They began to build a parallel organisation 
to the Soviet network of agents and agitators. Years later the 
world was to give this organisation a name borrowed from a cheap 
boast by General Franco as he laid siege to Madrid the Fifth 

Column. . 

It must be doubted that Canaris had the breadth of vision to 
realise the full implication of the greatest criminal conspiracy in 
the history of mankind. He was too militarily-minded, too bound 
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by traditions of Prussianism ingrained from the first world 
war. 

His decision to work with them was not only encouraged by his 
own desire to find power. It also came from a healthy regard for 
his own skin; the Nazis well knew of Canaris’ antecedents and 
ability. Lack of co-operative interest would probably have meant 
his liquidation. The man who thumbed a ride on the Nazi 
Juggernaut found it difficult and dangerous to jump off. 

With the help of Himmler, who was working his way into the 
inner chambers of the Nachrichtendienst, the German Intelli¬ 
gence, Canaris became the boss of the new German espionage 
machine. He still remained friendless, for the Nazi leaders never 
wholly trusted this smooth and silky representative of the old-time 
Junkers class. Every one of his measures was watched and vetted— 
often without his knowledge—by SS Colonel Karl Buchs, head of 
the Gestapo “Abwehr” Department. Abwehr means “prevention” 
and “defence”, and these two words aptly defined Buchs’s task. 

With Himmler watching him, Canaris was allowed to delve 
deeply into the coffers of the Nazi Exchequer. Money poured 
through his fingers as he obeyed Himmler’s orders to build up 
the world’s greatest espionage network. Priority was given to the 
corruption of diplomacy. Agents attached to embassies, legations 
and consulates in the guise of military, naval, air, commercial 
and press attaches were sent to the four corners of the earth. 

These men linked up with professional agents and together 
controlled the activities of the oldest of all Nazi conspiracies 
the world organisations of German-born men and women in the 
Bund dcr Ausland Deutschen (League of Germans Abroad) and 
the Organisation Lorenz. The former received the glare of lime¬ 
light when the F.B.I. stirred up the mud, the latter, however, 
was probably the more dangerous of the two. 

The Bund organisation was built up by Bradford-born Wilhelm 
Bohle, who as a Reichsleiter was among the two score of top 
Nazis. Its ostensible and original purpose was the worthy one of 
developing the cultural and national link between the Fatherland 
and the German minorities scattered throughout the world. 

It must be remembered that Germans were second only to the 
British as world travellers and settlers. Usually they had followed 
the British soldier and civil servant at a discreet distance for the 
purpose of opening up commercially those lands which Britain 
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had made safe for the white races. Tens of thousands of others 
had emigrated to better themselves. There were eleven million 
Germans in the United States when Hitler came to power. There 
were more than three million in Czechoslovakia, another million 
in Poland, and there were ethnologically solid groups in Hungary, 
Rumania, and Jugoslavia. There were millions in South America. 
Huge proportions of them—particularly those in America—had 
belied all racial theories by settling down happily in the countries 
of their adoption and showing no regard for the country they 
had been glad to leave. 

They all had one human weakness. They clustered together, 
building beer halls, singing old German folk songs, and keeping up 
German customs and traditions. Mostly it was all very charming 
and harmless at first and their energies were vented in the forma¬ 
tion of music circles, dramatic clubs and sports teams. The Bund 
stimulators saw to it that these groups were helped both financially 
and by threats. Usually it was quite simple to find some aged 
relation who had hitherto lived peaceably in Germany, and it was 
suggested that this desirable state of affairs could continue or not, 
just as the emigrant wished. . . . 

Even so there seemed to be little enthusiasm for the Hitler 
regime at first among these Germans contaminated by the 
democracies in which they had settled, and Canaris looked around 
for other fields of exploitation. He soon found them. 


Fascism was flowering in quite a number of countries. Financial 
aid would assist the cultivation of the tiny plant. Another fertile 
object was anti-Semitism. Colonel Fleischauer and Consul de 
Pottere (German despite his French-sounding name) were given 
the job of fanning these flames. From the Erfurt headquarters 
of the “Internationale Antisemiten Zentrale” there poured 
out a spate of pamphlets in fourteen different languages. Old 
scares such as the “Protocols of Zion” were revived. Roosevelt, 
Baldwin, Churchill, Blum, Eden, Attlee, Benes, and any other 
democratic statesman in the news was revealed as a Jew or the 
tool of the Jews. 

These were the new, efficient weapons in the armoury of a 
group with one principle as the remedy for foreign ascendancy: 
“Divide and Conquer,” 
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A very important task had been assigned by Himmler to Werner 
Lorenz to enhance the results of this plan. He was good material. 
After a small amount of espionage work during the first world 
war he had indulged in various shady commercial deals after 
igig and received two sentences of imprisonment. He was 
privileged to redress his wrongs against the fragile, soon-to-die 
democratic Germany when, in 1933, he was appointed Gestapo 
Chief for the Hansa cities of Hamburg, Bremen and Luebeck. 
He strutted around in those towns in the uniform of an SS Brigade 
Leader, followed by his star pupil and assistant, Reinhard 
Heydrich, who was later to outclass his teacher as the “Butcher 

of Prague”. _ 

Lorenz rapidly brought the “Communist-infected working 
people of North-West Germany to heel. Trade unions and 
workers’ political organisations disappeared and their officials 
were thrown into gaol. Himmler signified his satisfaction by 
calling him to Munich to meet Alfred Rosenberg. The philosopher 
of Nazism, originator of theories on blood purity which affected 
everyone in Germany from Hindenburg to the village bull, 
revealed his pet plan of Nazi infiltration into the Germanic 

countries of the North. _ 

There fortunately existed a time-honoured organisation 
founded by shipping interests keen on spreading German trade 
influence through Scandinavia. It was the Nordische Gesellschaft 
(Northern Society) with headquarters in Luebeck. Lorenz soon 
stimulated its activities so that within a few months there were 
forty-five “Kontors” in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland 
and the (then) independent Baltic states of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. Rosenberg thereupon set his seal of favour on the 
organisation by touring round them and explaining the glories 
of the teutonic cult of Woden, Thor, and the Nibelungen and its 
political implications on the present time. Closely on the 
philosopher’s heels came Captain von Pflugk-Hartung, a crony 
of Himmler’s and the future organiser of the Danish and Nor¬ 
wegian quislings. 

Canaris and Himmler saw with pleasure how well provided 
with visitors Lorenz kept his clubs. German scientists, lectureis, 
professors, orchestras and artists fulfilled the two-fold task ofprovid- 
ing “ kultur ” and propaganda. Soon the first contacts with Vikdun 
Quisling of Norway and Frits Clausen of Denmark were made. 
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Lorenz then turned his eye South-Eastwards. The Balkans 
were as ruthlessly regimented as Scandinavia had been cunningly 
organised. In Bucharest the German-Rumanian Society sprang 
up. Its organiser was the notorious Manfred von Killinger, a 
leader of the Black Reichswehr from 1919-20, and its vice-president 
became Michael Antonescu. In Bulgaria SS Group-Leader von 
Massow was placed in charge of the German-Bulgarian Cultural 
League, and in Bratislava the German-Slovak Society flourished 
under the aegis of Herr Voss, an economic expert from Canaris’ 
staff. In between times Lorenz found an opportunity to forge a 
link with Holland through Adrian Mussert, the leader of the 
Dutch Nazis, whilst Leon Degrelle and his Rexists were enrolled 
in Belgium. 

The organisation was working. True to Germanic custom, 
alongside it grew a methodical card-index system and office 
organisation. In the huge building of the Deutsches Auslands- 
Institut at Stuttgart tens of thousands of foreign employees of the 
Lorenz organisation were listed. In Berlin the Ibero-American 
Institut worked in close liaison with the Nazi organisation in 
Madrid under General Faupel for the proper control of espionage 
in South America, and in Canaris’ own headquarters were the 
detailed itineraries of archaeologists, salesmen and tourists who 
were creeping into every strategic corner of the world, from 
Afghanistan to the Cape; from Panama to Suez. 

Such were the long-term plans of German infiltration. They 
worked slowly and insidiously, waiting to spring to action as soon 
as the marching columns of the German army gave the signal for 
real work. The Nazi leaders did not omit the precaution of taking 
certain measures to ensure that overseas activities spread beyond 
the realm of propaganda and preparation. They busily organised 
concrete sabotage. One of the main corner stones of the Nazi 
edifice was brute force, and Himmler was determined to strengthen 
the position by the employment of shock brigades of saboteurs, 
who would simplify the work of peaceful penetration by effective, 
practical measures designed to cripple the defensive power of the 
democratic countries. 

Their actions cropped up in the world’s news at regular inter¬ 
vals during the uneasy years before the war. This is not the 
place to itemise them, but it may be worth while recalling at 
least some of the mysterious incidents which occurred in Britain— 
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incidents which ostensibly remained mysteries, but of which there 
are telling dossiers in the filing cabinets of the British Secret 
Service. 

On April 13, 1936, the Admiralty issued a six-line announce¬ 
ment, which read: “An accident occurred on April 8 at Devon- 
port Dockyard, when starting up one of the main motors of 
H.M, Submarine L54. Inquiries are being made as to the cause 
of the accident.” Special Branch officers who investigated this 
mishap discovered that a spanner had been placed under the 
casing of the motor. If the submarine had been submerged when 
the engine was started up there would have been an inevitable 
disaster. 

At Chatham investigations were carried out for several months 
by Naval Intelligence men into the sabotage attempt aboard the 
9,700-ton cruiser, H.M.S. Cumberland . On board the ill-fated 
Royal Oak a sail pin was discovered embedded into a main cable. 
If it had remained there it would have put the entire electrical 
nerve system of the ship out of action. 

Still another incident concerned *the submarine Oberon . Here 
again damage was done to the electrical equipment just before the 
vessel was due to put to sea on diving trials. Without the for¬ 
tunate discovery of the fault, there might have been a disaster 
comparable with that of the Thetis in Liverpool Bay. 

Sometimes these activities were not merely matters of sabotage. 
There were attempts to steal secret pieces of equipment. An 
audacious attempt was made to remove the mine-releasing 
apparatus of H.M.S. Velox , a 1,090-ton destroyer as she lay in 
Chatham Dockyard. 

It was a ruthless, silent battle, and it is Britain’s good fortune 
that the alertness of the Secret Service and Special Branch pre¬ 
vented the coups which Canaris’ men achieved in France and 
other European countries. After the initial defeats efforts were 
stepped up, for the Germans knew that Britain, however poor 
she might have been in weapons of offence, was leading the world 
in instruments to ward off the blows of any enemy which might 
attack her. Particularly did the Nazis try to discover the secret 
of the range and direction finder which it was known British 
scientists had developed, and rumour had it was intimately con¬ 
nected with the tall groups of masts which Lufthansa pilots saw 
on the Kent coast as they swung into Croydon. That they failed 
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is a testimony not only to an efficient secret service but to the 
loyalty of thousands of workmen, engineers, scientists and service 
personnel who knew all about Radar while the world wondered 
what those masts could signify. 


Into the struggle Himmler introduced a new element which was 
peculiarly German. He explained at a secret conference in Berlin 
that henceforward spying would become a “heroic doctrine”. He 
desired to see every youth of suitable character trained in 
espionage. They could start in their own homes by reporting to 
Nazi teachers of any criticisms their parents made. The better 
tale-bearers could be selected for more potent work. Tens of 
thousands of German boys and girls passed the test. In the 
“ Ordensburgen ” of the Hitler Youth, in the SA, the SS, the 
National Socialist Students League, and dozens of other organisa¬ 
tions the youth of Germany was inculcated with the idea that 
espionage, sabotage, and murder were acts of honour when 
committed on behalf of the state. There is food for thought in the 
realisation that those children, young men and women now, 
cannot have lost their beliefs so easily. They remember well the 
edict which said: “When circumstances warrant it, lie low and 
wait.” 

Such was the material carefully nurtured by the Goebbels’ 
propaganda, and the various youth organisations. From it four 
men, on whom Himmler could rely implicitly, could select fresh 
blood for the German espionage organisation. The quartet con¬ 
sisted of Reinhard Heydrich (later replaced by Dr. Ernst Kalten- 
brunner), General Fellgiebel (a Canaris man), and the SS 
Generals Wolf and Sachs. They were supervised by Colonel Buchs. 

Sachs was a prime mover in the scheme. He had been head of 
the Communications and Liaison Department in the headquarters 
of the Reichsfuehrer SS. His speciality was sabotage. His work 
was hard and unspectacular. In fact, his only brief period in the 
limelight was to come years later having replaced Canaris as head 
of the Secret Service after the latter had been involved in the 
conspiracy to remove Hitler in July 1944. 

Sachs was supplied with his human material by Baldur von 
Schirach, the Hitler Youth Leader, and Rust, the Nazi Minister of 
Education. The recruits for the colleges, which were set up in 
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various parts of Germany, including Hamburg-Altona, Munich 
and Regensburg, were divided into two sections. The intellectu¬ 
ally well-equipped were trained in intelligence, those with more 
brawn than brains for sabotage work. The terms “secret agent” 
and “saboteur” are not interchangeable, though the Nazis 
succeeded in linking many of the characteristics together. In the 
vernacular of the criminal the former “cases the joint” and the 
other “cracks the crib”. 

The schools which Sachs and his friends organised so thoroughly 
were interesting places. After the cessation of hostilities I had the 
opportunity of visiting one of them on the outskirts of Hamburg. 
It was housed in an unobtrusive, four storeyed building disguised 
as a secretarial college of the Nazi Party. It had originally been a 
finishing school for daughters of Prussian officers, and was 
pleasantly set in spacious grounds, hidden from the passer-by 
by a large brick wall covered with ivy and creepers. As I gazed 
at the disorderly mess in which it had been left by its hurrying, 
panicky inmates as they left in front of the Allied advance, it was 
not difficult to visualise a scene there a few years previously when 
the Nazi eagle crowed triumphantly over four-fifths of Europe. 


“Come on, what did Herr Sorau tell you?” 

The questioner was a typical SS thug, muscular, brutal and 
growing too fat. In his hand he held a revolver jabbed menacingly 
into the stomach of the man in front of him, still benumbed from 
his sudden awakening in the middle of the night. 

“We know how to deal with men like ybu!” snarled the SS 
man,” as his victim did not reply. The revolver butt crashed on 
the other’s chin. With a shudder he slid to the floor. Kicks rained 
on his body, but still he said nothing. The kicks continued until 
the eyelids flickered and the sweet oblivion of unconsciousness 
brought peace. 

The SS man turned to a third man standing quietly in the 
doorway. “All right, he’ll do! ” he said briefly. “See he’s patched 
up when he comes round, and tell him he’s passed. It’ll probably 
chccr him up.” 

This scene, typical of the thousands carried out in Gestapo 
prisons all over Europe, had one difference. The victim was as 
good a Nazi as the attacker. He was merely passing his final test 
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of the intelligence course, refusing to talk even by physical 
persuasion and reveal a piece of information his teacher had 
whispered to him in greatest confidence a few hours before. 

That was the sort of training which every spy went through. 
That was the material which the British Secret Service had to deal 
with when it became enmeshed in the counter-espionage 
net. 

Sachs chose his tutorial staff with care. At the school I visited 
Dr. Heinrich Kurtz had been in charge. He was an experienced 
agent, well known to the British Secret Service. He had been 
deported from the United States in 1938, but not before he had 
discovered and trained Lilly Carola Stein, the Mata Hari of New 
York, described by the G-men who trailed and arrested her at the 
beginning of the war as one of the cleverest spies in modern 
history. 

Kurtz’ spy college contained offices, classrooms, a fine labora¬ 
tory, a gymnasium and comfortable living quarters. A rifle range, 
houses and bridges for sabotage practice were built in the grounds. 
From the moment the pupil entered there would be physical 
ill-treatment, inquisitions, third degree grillings, and carefully- 
planted stool pigeons trying to make him admit that there were 
one or two things awry in the Nazi system. 

It can be realised that the course was no rest cure. The trainee 
had to be on his guard the whole time, and his waking hours were 
occupied with physical training and mental studies. A typical 
day would be as follows: physical training before breakfast, 
sessions in practical chemistry, theoretical lectures on explosives, 
invisible writing materials, the assembly of miniature radio sets 
and map reading. After lunch would come lectures on incendiary 
material, preparation of explosives, radio telegraphy and codes. 
At 4 p.m. came a break for games. The sport consisted of brutal 
attacks by men armed with sticks and clubs which had to be 
warded off by physical strength and ju-jitsu tricks. If the pupil 
was enterprising enough to half-kill his opponent he was highly 
commended. 

Sabotage lectures occupied the evening session. Scale models 
of such vulnerable points as the Hell Gate bridge of New York, 
the principal Thames bridges in London, the Golden Gate bridge 
of San Francisco, and the Government centres of Whitehall and 
Washington were provided while engineers pointed out the 
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places where limpet mines and sticks of dynamite could be most 
advantageously used. (See Plate VII.) 

Once a student had passed through the school he went for a 
post-graduate class course at Stuttgart. Here the espionage 
central library provided a mass of filed material for the embryo 
agent to peruse and memorise. In the pictorial section some 
2,000,000 photographs provided minute details of war factories, 
military establishments, and strategic points in Britain, the 
United States and Europe. In theory there was no reason why a 
German agent could not walk blindfold into the British War 
Office, find his way to the desired room and walk over to the filing 
cabinet where a wanted document was kept. 

The time was drawing near for the agent to be allotted a test 
mission. As soon as one was selected, a mass of details of the 
selected identity had to be absorbed. For this purpose the recruit 
was often “inducted” into a family which for political or religious 
reasons had been virtually wiped out. From the methodically 
filed records of the concentration camps came personal papers, 
possessions and family mementoes. In this way genuine papers 
could be carried by the spy, and the photograph of the maiden 
aunt bore all the verisimilitude of the formal snapshot of thirty 
years ago. 

Where forged papers for bogus-refugees were necessary, the 
Germans were meticulously careful. Paper, inks and sealing wax 
were usually genuine, obtained by lightning raids on underground 
quarters so that the “refugee” arriving by rowing boat in Britain 
could be certain that the materials on which his details had been 
forged were at least capable of any chemical tests the counter¬ 
espionage agents might care to give them. 

Many of the experts who worked in German spy colleges are 
now in Allied hands—notable the sandy-haired, ruddy-faced Dr. 
R udolf Gassner, principal of the Stuttgart laboratory, Von 
Tippclskirch, Dr. Renken (Adolf Ritter), and Colonel Moell. 

Yet, under war conditions, the perfection of the German 
training system was one of the major causes of its failure. Agents 
were detected in a ludicrously brief time. The chief reason was 
lluit they were too convincing, just as the young plain-clothes 
detective is noticed because he is so obviously out of uniform. 

Again, under cross-examination every agent from the spy 
schools followed a machine-made routine. Where the genuine 
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be, they caused no trouble beyond incurring the contempt of all 
decent people. 

In the same way the coterie surrounding Von Ribbentrop in 
London did no tangible damage to British Security. Some of 
them considered it fashionable to discuss Nazi racial theories as 
outlined by Rosenberg while others made no secret that they went 
for the excellent champagne and lavish buffet provided at the 
sumptuous parties of Carlton House Terrace. They considered a 
little lip service to the Nazi creed reasonable payment for such 
Luccullan fare. 

Thus the German Government could find little satisfaction in 
the progress reports of Himmler and Canaris on the corruption 
campaigns in Britain. It must have been a blot on an otherwise 
glowing background. Elsewhere the cash paid out so lavishly was 
working wonders. The arrested tools of the Reich hardly affected 
the situation at all. Even the 200 arrests between 1934 and 1938 
in France failed to do more than cause annoying pinpricks. Some 
idea of the magnitude of this salaried network of traitors can be 
gained from a brief examination of the records kept by the Paris 
Surete. 

Apart from the Switz Gang, in which were highly placed French 
officials like the head of the cypher department in the Ministry 
of Marine, Professor Louis Marin, a member of the General Staff, 
Colonel Octave Dumoulin, and Dr. Rech, adviser on poison gas to 
the War Ministry, there were scores of eminent people unmasked 
as Nazi agents. 

Truly France was a sick nation, when the flower of the governing 
classes and representatives of some of the famous families of the 
Republic stood in the dock charged with treason. Such men as 
Count Jean de Forceville and Captain Georges de Froge, who 
betrayed secrets of the Maginot Line and the Belfort fortifications. 
There was the tragic trial of Charles Cridlig, who received the 
maximum possible sentence for betraying France, exposed by his 
wife when she found to her horror that the man she loved, a major 
in the key fort of Metz, had sold out to the Nazis. There was the 
death sentence for twenty-six-year-old Marc Aubert, scion of a 
famous family, for selling the plans of the Toulon naval base with 
as many qualms as he would trade a second-hand car. The list is 
interminable. 

Let it be remembered that France gained notoriety because she 
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was the ripest plum on the tree which Germany eyed with such 
greed. To her credit she did not hide her shame in the unquiet 
days of the thirties but announced the treachery of her subjects 
as they came for trial. Other countries, horror-stricken as they 
noted the rot setting in in their own state fabric, kept quiet. But 
their lists of traitors were just as formidable. Canaris’ salesmen of 
death were offering good commission and there were plenty of 
takers in all the countries bordering the German state. 

Many of the intrigues of those pre-war days will never be known. 
It is sufficient to say that the men in Gerfnany’s pay who emerged 
an pocket dictators after invasion—such men as Quisling, Leon 
Degrelle, Adrian Mussert, Horea Sima, General Ion Antonescu— 
represent only a part of the Nazi mercenary political army. A few 
Olliers, like Laval, who were revealed in their true colours later, 
huve been correctly assessed by their compatriots and exter¬ 
minated. The rest still skulk in odd corners of the world, waiting 
for the retribution which they know will come as allied in¬ 
vestigators piece together the jigsaw from captured documents in 
conquered Germany. 

We can well realise how satisfied with progress in the European 
continent Himmler and Canaris must have been. Despite initial 
fuilures they continued with typical German pigheadedness to try 
to pull off the same coup in Britain. 

If they and their assistants had not been such poor psychologists 
they would have realised that the British character was not the 
lype of soil for a harvest of corruption. There was plenty of 
evidence for it. Il has long been a source of amused admiration to 
other nations to watch the British colonial civil servant live like 
a modest pensioner in some far-off part of his Empire, with 
responsibility and power in his grasp which offered financial 
opportunities worth a king’s ransom. 

They have watched industrialists throw up commercial 
positions worth a fortune simply because the people’s elected 
representatives required their services. They have seen an ill* 
paid, overworked army of idealists create the British Civil 
Service which has become a byword for honesty and selfless 
endeavour. 

It has been said that corruption and privileges of office never 
enter British Government circles simply because it never occurs 
to outsiders to suggest such a thing and wouldn’t be understood 
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by officials if it was. That is merely a roundabout of 

saying that it comes under the all-embracing category of 
“it just isn’t done”. 9 

, • « » * 

Whatever the reason, the fact remains that not even the obtuse 
Ribbentrop, a man who failed to understand the peculiar un¬ 
suitability of giving the Nazi salute to the King of England, could 
pretend there was anyone who could possibly be approached with 
a “financial proposition”. British spies could not be made. So 
they had to be imported. 

There was a steady trickle of tourists and the like reaching their 
peak by the time of the Munich crisis of 1938. The Secret Service 
quietly watched the infiltration—not without some amusement. 
As soon as things became dangerous they made a move. A 
typical instance concerned the bevy of German journalists who 
descended on London. Small Berlin papers had staffs in London 
of larger dimensions than the big American syndicates. Few of 
these “journalists ” knew a galley proof from a linotype slug. One 
of the most blatant was Werner Crome, who posed as the special 
correspondent of the Lokal Anzeiger. Another was Fritz Wrede, 
whose antics must have been copied from schoolboy “bloods”, 
for he was addicted to false beards, smoked glasses and the like, 
and brightened the existence of the shadowing detectives con¬ 
siderably. When the Special Branch considered the comedy- 
drama had gone far enough they quietly suggested that a change 
of scene might be desirable. This occurred in the case of Herr von 
Langen, also known as Count von Reischach, who was told con¬ 
cisely to get on the next air liner for Berlin. 

If Berlin regarded such leniency as a sign of weakness it was 
another example of their stupidity. Britain was at peace, and the 
arrest and trial of these agents would have necessitated an open 
court, with undesirable evidence by both prosecution and defence. 
Britain had no intention of throwing away nearly two thousand 
years of judicial procedure by passing special laws to ensure that 
such trials took place in camera. 

It must not be thought that the story of German espionage in 
Britain is one long series of failures. Canaris was resourceful. He 
realised that the only possible method of getting information from 
the “right little tight little island” was by mass production 
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methods. Literally hundreds of agents were sent. Some naturally 
evaded the counter-espionage net. 

Even to-day intelligence officers are combing through German 
records to discover a clue to the way in which the German High 
Command obtained some of its information. In the case of 
German espionage’s greatest victories there are missing pieces still 
to be found and fitted in. Two of these are the sinking of the 
Royal Oak in Scapa Flow and the information on war factories in 
the Birmingham and Coventry areas. 

The Royal Oak incident is likely to become a classic of espionage, 
and one of the few which Germany could claim as an out-and-out 

victory. . r 

For the beginning of this story, as dramatic as anything trom 
the pen of Oppenheim or Le Queux, we must go back to 1927—an 
indication of the long years spent by Germany for the preparation 
of Der Tag. In that year a Dutch citizen, Mijnheer Joachim Van 
Schullermann, arrived in England, as the representative of a 
Swiss firm of watchmakers and jewellers. Occasionally he would 
confess to his customers how very much he would like to settle 
down as a watchmaker in the British Isles. “I like especially your 
lovely Scotland with its lakes and mountains,” he sighed. “After 
the fiat, treeless land of Holland, I am reminded of the mountains 
of Switzerland which I loved, but—alas—there is no room for a 
foreign watchmaker there.” 

Eventually he achieved his ambition and opened a workshop 
in Northern Scotland, moving a year later to Kirkwall m the 
Orkneys. There were few foreigners in the little town on the 
windswept island, and the dour islanders syho looked upon visitors 
from Wick on the mainland as interlopers, regarded him askance. 
Underneath their hard and superficially suspicious exterior, these 
people are amazingly hospitable once they accept a newcomer as 
a friend, and soon the quiet, retiring little middle-aged man who 
could mend a watch or clock in a matter of hours instead of 
having to send it by sea to Inverness could count on a circle of 
friends. Milk, seagulls’ eggs and cloth were offered to him as 
proof of friendship. He knew quite a lot about fishing, too, and 
ids explanations of Dutch methods were eagerly listened to by the 
men who trawled for cod right up to the Arctic Circle. 

By 1932, as he had been a resident for five years in Britain, 
Schullermann applied to the Scottish Office for naturalisation. 
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Everyone in Kirkwall knew him well, and it was not difficult to 
find a few leading citizens to vouch for him. The papers went 
through without a hitch. 

While people in England dismissed the spluttering ranting of 
Hitler as they watched him on the newsreels as a comedy interlude 
in their cinema entertainment, the people of the Orkneys noticed 
the signs of strange activity on their island with misgivings* 
Scottish labourers, English architects and engineers, and gold- 
braided naval officers arrived in the tiny harbour of Kirkwall in 
their hundreds* 

Lorries took them south to the great land-locked naval base of 
Scapa Flow, protected by nature’s granite and man’s reinforced 
concrete. The rumblings of war were already reverberating amid 
the howl of wind and crash of the breakers on this bastion of the 
Empire’s sea power. 

But little Mr. Van Schullermann avoided all gossip with a smile. 
He had no interest in politics, he explained. His job was watch¬ 
repairing, and with that rather restricted field of interest he was 
well content. By mid-August all the people of the Orkneys knew 
that war was inevitable. They knew that the grey monsters of 
Britain’s fleet were fully manned and armed; that they were 
receiving their zig-zag coats of camouflage. The Silent Service 
had quietly gone to its battle stations, but not so quietly that the 
Islanders did not know, for every move of the Fleet was seen by 
these people. 

Troubles never come singly, and as the sirens wailed their 
announcement of the outbreak of war on that sunny Sunday 
morning Schullermann had his own private worries. He received 
a letter from Rotterdam telling him that his eighty-year-old 
mother was very ill indeed. Her desire, obviously from her death¬ 
bed, was to see her only son before she passed away. Even in the 
hurly-burly of the early days of war, the islanders had time to spare 
a little sympathy for their foreign friend, and many a market 
woman told him how pleased she was when the news came through 
on September 17, 1939, that the passport and passage to Holland 
had all been arranged. With much fuss the little watchmaker 
packed his bag, locked his shop, and set off for Aberdeen. Thence 
he went to Leith and caught a ship for Rotterdam. 

Three days after Schullermann had walked up the gang-plank 
at Leith a man arrived at the Hotel Commerce, Rotterdam. He 
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beckoned authoritatively to a pageboy to take his bag, received the 
deferential treatment from the clerk that his obvious culture and 
commanding presence deserved, and enquired for the number of 
I he suite occupied by Herr Fritz Burler. 

Known as Agent H.432 in the files of the Nachrichtendienst at 
76 Alexander Strasse, Berlin, Burler was Canaris’ chief agent in 
Holland. He greeted his visitor with a mixture of deference and 
alacrity, and escorted him by car to the Hague. There the two 
men entered the private house of Captain von Buelow, the German 
naval attache. 

That worthy snapped to attention when he saw the visitor. 
“ Kapitaen Kurt von Mueller, may I be permitted to congratulate 
he said formally. “It is a difficult journey from Scapa 

Flow!” 

The retiring little watchmaker had changed to an officer of the 
German navy. His face was still the same. The gold-rimmed 
spectacles were still there. But he seemed at least three inches 
taller, (he round shoulders had gone, and there was the hardness of 
steel in his myopic eyes. 

Von Mueller permitted a slight smile. He had good reason to 
be pleased with himself, for he saw the fruition of twenty years of 
planning for revenge. Knight of the Iron Cross, Knight of the 
Military Merit Order personally awarded by the Kaiser for 
gallantry at the Battles of Jutland and the Kattegat, he had 
endured the shame of watching the defeated German navy sail 
j 1 no surrender at Scapa Flow in 1918. Now his ambition of 
wel l ling that old score against the hated British looked like being 
assuaged. 

ft is necessary to go still further back to appreciateVon Mueller’s 
background. In 1917 he happened to be in Spain, at the same 
lime as Canaris while the latter recuperated from his labours as 
Von Papen’s agent in America. The two struck up a friendship 
which was periodically refreshed by occasional meetings. In the 
Iwenlies, like so many disgruntled officers, he dickered with the 
idea of joining the Nazis and played some unimportant role in the 
m rivitics of the “Free Corps” of Roehm, Erhardt, and Goering. 
Gflnm is had a job in the Reichswehr Ministry and the two old 
i 11 mies had some pleasant chats together. But their plans were not 
In trial us e yet;. The Munich Beer Cellar putsch went wrong, 
Mil In was imprisoned, Goering in an asylum in Sweden. Von 
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Mueller decided it might do his health good to have a holiday in 
Switzerland. His stay was protracted, and to make some money 
he got a job with a firm at LaChaux de Fonds and learned watch¬ 
making. He stayed for three years until he heard that his friends 
in Berlin were sitting very pretty. Canaris, for instance, had a 
nebulous sort of job in the mysterious “Department for Naval 
Transport”. He decided to call and congratulate him on the new 
appointment. 

The upshot of a protracted conversation was that Mueller 
decided to return to the watchmaking business, and, as Canaris 
pointed out, there were big opportunities in Britain, especially the 
North of Scotland. Mueller agreed, and shortly afterwards he 
stepped off the boat at Dover, equipped with a brand new case of 
brand new watches and samples, and an equally brand new Dutch 

passport, # # 

Now, the twelve years of patient work and gossiping with the 
boring fools of Kirkwall was going to pay a dividend. A few days 
after his visit to Rotterdam Schullermann returned to Scotland, 
clad in deep mourning. He received plenty of sympathy as he told 
how he had arrived a few hours too late to comfort his mother. 
People noted how terribly cut up the little man was during the 
following fortnight. He seemed to have no zest for life, and often 
did not trouble to take the shutters down from his tiny shop, 
doubtless spending his time in meditation and prayer in the back 
room. 

On October 15 the Admiralty announced that the Royal Oak 
had been sunk in Scapa Flow, with the loss of 834 men out of the 
ship’s complement of 1,280. The German radio celebiated the 
first great victory of the war with military marches and the 
announcement of the award of the Knight Gross of the Iron Gross 
to Kapitaen-Leutnant Herbert Prien, commander of U-boat 
B-06. 

In Kiel a great celebration was held as the submarine entered 
the dock. Admiral Doenitz was there to congratulate the captain 
and crew. Few people bothered about the short, stoutish man in 
civilian clothes who unobtrusively emerged from the conning 
tower and was hurried to a waiting aeroplane which took off for 
Berlin. Schullermann—Von Mueller—had more important things 
to do than take part in victory celebrations. His master was 
impatiently awaiting his report in Berlin. 
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How Von Mueller had pieced together the information of the 
intricate booms and nets of Scapa Flow’s anti-submarine defences 
probably will remain a mystery. It must have been a patient, 
methodical, compilation of scraps of information culled from 
hundreds of remarks and thousands of astute observations. 

He was absolutely convinced of the perfection of his plan, and 
on his visit to Rotterdam demanded the “greatest dare-devil in 
the U-boat fleet” to be sent to sink the Royal Oak, promising to 
guide the U-boat in himself. 

On October 14 he somehow secured a small boat and made his 
way past the coastguard defences to keep the rendezvous with the 
U-boat six miles to the East of Scapa. It was certainly no mean 
feat of seamanship and courage. To some extent he was helped 
by the inefficiency of some naval authorities, and at a special 
enquiry held by the Admiralty some severe _ reprimands were 
handed out. From that time onwards a special day and night 
watch was kept on every moving object in the seas around Scapa 
Flow, and aircraft and even torpedo boats were sent to investigate 
oil-barrels detected by radar forty miles off the coast. . 

Goebbels, of course, made the utmost out of the sinking of the 
Royal Oak, but no reference was made to the part Mueller had 
played Honours were showered on Prien, the commander, and 
his crew. The “ Befehlshaber Unterseeboote”, Rear-Admiral 
Doenitz, was decorated by Hitler. The omission of Mueller from 
the long list of awards seems to indicate that Canaris had a plan 
to use his henchman’s abilities in some other direction later, but 
it is certain he never played an active part in espionage in the 
British sphere. His name appears for a time as an official in charge 
of departments of the Nachrichtendienst in Holland and France, 
and then disappears into oblivion. So far he has escaped the 
Allied dragnet, and unfortunately it must be admitted that a 
1(1 .m who could play the part of a watchmaker unfalteringly for 
twelve years would have little difficulty in posing as an anti-Nazi 
nr Displaced Person in some quiet corner of the occupied Reich. 


The sinking of the Royal Oak was an audacious coup. It was 
rim;ill<'(l by the careful planning for the destruction from the air 
nf Britain’s armament factories. The air raid of November 1940 
which added the word “Coventrated” to the dictionary is an 
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example. The man who is believed to have guided the bombers 
on this particular Luftwaffe offensive is to-day in a British mental 
institution. He is either genuinely insane or feigning mental 
collapse with masterly skill to save his skin. His identity has not 
been fully established. It is assumed that he has been living in 
Britain since 1937, posing as a Canadian and disguised as a cycle 
mechanic and racing champion. 

Investigations carried out by the Special Branch over a period 
of many months have failed to confirm beyond doubt the identity 
of the asylum inmate, whose name, in accordance with the 
regulations of mental institutions, cannot be disclosed. A clue is 
that he has raced in the Six-day Bicycle Marathons at Wembley 
under the name of Karl Dickenhoff. But Dickenhoff was known to 
many British sportsmen who failed to identify the man who 
professed to be that racing champion. 

With painstaking investigation Scotland Yard has reconstructed 
the inmate’s life for many years back. He has certainly lived in 
Birmingham and Coventry, and his real name is believed to be 
Hans Caesar, one of Canaris’ ace-spies of pre-war days. Caesar 
is known to have visited Britain for the first time eight years before 
the war, as a salesman for a German firm dealing in fancy goods. 
Thereafter he visited this country many times and finally, in 1936, 
settled down in a fine villa at Edgbaston, where he was known as 
an enthusiastic amateur photographer. He had albums filled with 
literally thousands of photographs of Birmingham and Coventry. 
Sports journalists and others who have been shown photographs 
of Caesar were prepared to swear that they are portraits of the man 
they knew as Dickenhoff. 

Did the spy establish a double identity for alibi purposes? Is the 
man in the asylum Dickenhoff or Caesar? Did those photographs 
go to Germany and pave the way for the most destructive raid of 
the war? Unless the asylum inmate recovers his senses and talks, 
this is another mystery of war-time espionage which will never be 
completely solved. 


CHAPTER VII 


Spies on Britain's Doorstep 

Sean MgCaughey, thirty-three, prisoner at Maryborough State 
®rison. Died of heart failure owing to exposure following lack of 
food and liquid.” 

h As the prison medical officer signed the grim notification for 
Hhe coroner another chapter in the story of the Irish Republican 
Army was completed. McCaughey died on May n, 19465 
ihfier refusing food for twenty-two days and liquid for seventeen 
His death was not only another tragedy in the drama 
rdf the Irish Republican Army, it was inextricably woven into 
|y|c bizarre pattern of the secret war fought between Allied and 
>Mazi agents in the capital of the Commonwealth s only neutral 
Country. 

, This is not the place to discuss the pros and cons of the Eireann 
Government’s neutrality policy. There is, at any rate, a great 
Jkstimonial for the British democracy that Eire, as a free member 
pj the British family of nations, was enabled to maintain this policy. 
Because of its geographical position it was inevitable that the 
Emerald Isle should be regarded with covetous eyes by the Nazi 
General Staff in 1940 as they put the final polish on the invasion 
icheme. Evidence shows that the occupation of Eire as a spring¬ 
board for invasion of Britain’s western coast was an integral part 
0f ihe plan. Whether the occupation would be by arrangement 
pr force did not unduly worry the German High Command. Eire 
was regarded as a week’s work in either eventuality. That Britain 
had other ideas on the subject and maintained crack troops in 
Kprthcrn Ireland from the time of Dunkirk onwards was not fully 
appreciated in Berlin—due solely to the magnificent work of 
British counter-espionage. 

■Meanwhile, Dublin ranked with Ankara, Lisbon and Madrid as 
■uKbed of intrigue between the two enemies, and Dublin was 
Kbably the most important one. Germany might have been 
tof'mitcly more successful if she had understood the Irish mentality 
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—a defect for which the Nazis may be forgiven. To say the least 00 
it, the attitude of the Irish Anglophobes was irrational. 

Stephen Hayes, who took over the command of the IRA frona 
Sean Russell, was not less anti-British than his predecessor, but ha 
did not approve of Russell's deals with the Nazis. The freedom ofj 
the “ Five Counties ” was an affair to be settled between the BritisH| 
and the Irish, he considered, and he was extremely distrustful dM 
the “help” for Ireland being planned in Berlin. To the Naza 
mind there are two shades—black and white. If Hayes would na|j 
co-operate then clearly he must be in the pay of the Britishffl 
Independence wasn’t a word easily translatable to the Germaa 
tongue. Hayes’s refusal to collaborate with the German “friends* 
spelt his doom. Max Piel, a Gestapo official who had taken charga 
of the German espionage in Ireland shortly before the outbreak! 
of war, ordered in the spring of 1941 that Hayes should be takeifl 
into “safe custody”. It was left to the IRA extremists to handle 
the matter with delicacy. 

These extremists were in favour of the Nazi collaboration plan 
and had broken with Hayes. Amongst them was McCaugheyif 
the self-styled “Adjutant-General of the IRA”. To him was as¬ 
signed the task of kidnapping Hayes and squeezing out the secrets 
that Herr Dr. Eduard Hempel of the German Embassy needeSj 
before Hayes died. The Nazis suspected Hayes of secretly in¬ 
forming the Eire Government of some of the proposals that had 
been made to him. It was thus easy to persuade the IRA “rebels r> 
that he was a British “spy”—which he certainly was not, for 1^1 
hated the English. 

The lack of finesse shown by the twenty-seven-year-old Ad¬ 
jutant-General was marked, but it got results. In June 1941 a car 
slithered to a stop in a street in Dublin. Two men got out, threw 
some pepper in the face of a pedestrian, and bundled him into tft| 
car. Hayes had been taken care of according to orders. The 
members of the IRA were split over this sensational affair, but dijl 1 
not, of course, help the police. Such matters they preferred 
settle among themselves. 

It was almost four months later that a passer-by in tla 
Rathmines district of Dublin brought a tall young man, be* 
spattered with blood, a broken chain dangling from his manacled 
wrists, to the local police station. The man was in rags, his body 
was covered with filth and terrible wounds, which spread ov&fr 
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lilf-healed scars of other injuries. He appeared to be insane, and 
ijhe station-sergeant first thought that he was a madman loose 
from some mental asylum. 

“I am Stephen Hayes ...” groaned the man. “I need a 
doctor and food. ...” Then he fell into a coma. The police 
doctor quickly established that Hayes had been subjected to 
terrible tortures and beatings. His body showed more than seventy 
burns, apparently inflicted by cigarettes, with which his torturers 
hiad seared his skin and flesh. 

\ The Dublin police knew that this sort of thing was alien to the 
peculiar code of behaviour in the IRA. Theyfdrew^a line at 
bestiality. Hayes was rushed to a hospital and slowly recovered. 
Reluctantly he admitted to the police that he had been kid¬ 
napped, held prisoner in a tiny cellar room in a private house and 
tortured almost daily, because his persecutors did not believe 
hat he had no deals with the British but acted entirely on his 
own. 

Only very brief police communiques were then published in the 
Dublin press. The whole affair was presented as a sort of internal 
i^ud of the IRA and not a word was mentioned of its link with the 
german activities in Eire. Hayes refused to reveal the identity of 
liis assailants who had turned him over to the Gestapo torturers. 
To have done so would have meant certain death for breaking the 
code which forbids every member of the IRA to obtain outside 
help in the internal wars of the “army”. But the IRA renegades 
who had dealt with him were caught by the astute work of an 
frish C.I.D. man. 

The Eireann Government had ordered a nation-wide hunt for 
the leaders of the IRA faction because documents which had been 
libund revealed that the pro-German minority were dickering with 
k coup d'etat, preceded by assassination or kidnapping of members 
of de Valera’s cabinet. One of the men rounded up was 
McCaughey. 

In his pocket a quaint little key was found, and one of the 
detectives at his cross-examination suddenly recalled the hand- 
cults that had dangled from Hayes’s wrist. The handcuffs were 
brought. The key fitted. Confronted with this evidence 
McCaughey admitted his connexion with the affair and was tried 
before a military tribunal, found guilty and sentenced to death 
for kidnapping and attempted murder. The people from whom he 
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had received his orders were not mentioned at the trial. The deatiST 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonment. Hayes, incidentally^ 
was also sentenced to a long term of imprisonment—which iga* 
fact meant protective custody. 

The British Secret Service had every reason to watch thi& 
fraternal strife among the Irish revolutionaries with great interest. 
In Northern Ireland their activities were no less conspicuous and 
even more dangerous. Robbed of the vital South Irish ports, 
Britain had to make use of every facility she could find in loyal 
Ulster. Belfast with its great shipbuilding yards, armament 
factories and secret war stores was extremely vulnerable to enemy 
saboteurs. Sir Charles Wickham, the Inspector General of the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, spent many a sleepless night at hi6 
office m Waring Street in long conferences with officers from 
Scotland Yard’s Special Branch and the Military Intelligence 
headquarters. 

And there was, in fact, a colossal task facing the British Secret 
Service which had to cope with the cleverly built-up German spy 
organisation in Eire of which m any tentacles stretched out across 
the border of Ulster. We had quite a shrewd idea of this organi¬ 
sation which the Germans had started to build up long before the 
war. The German embassy at 58 Northumberland Road, Dublin, 
was the official centre, but there were also some other headquarters 
less conspicuous but not less important. At the embassy Herr Dr 
Eduard Hempel, the pocket-sized, bald-headed ambassador^ 
played a very minor part in the Nazi hierarchy. Number One 
was SS Major Henning Thomsen, who was one of Admiral Canaris’ 
most brilliant young men and had already earned his spurs as a 
secret agent in America. Thomsen’s right-hand man was Karl 
Petersen, whose office door was labelled “press-attache ”, but who 
was m fact the main liaison officer to the Dublin anti-British 
intelligentsia, from which he recruited potential helpers for the 
Nazi espionage machine. 

Little did Herr Petersen dream that at the gay champagne 
parties which he used to throw at his luxurious flat in Merriori 
Square there usually was among his guests at least one member of 
the British Secret Service. I recall the description I have been 
given of these parties, which often ended in a truly Neronic orgy of 
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drunkenness. Herr Petersen had been a saxophonist in a Hamburg 
dockside dive before he had become a big shot of the Nazi Party 
in its early days. When his parties reached the climax, Petersen 
invariably would take an accordion and play sad Irish melodies of 
vast appeal to his guests, most of whom by then were maudlin 
drunk. At these Bohemian nights, his pretty wife, Kay Lynch, 
whom he had married in Dublin with special permission and 
blessing of the Fuehrer, was a delightful hostess. Amongst the 
guests from Dublin’s sophisticated and high-brow artist colony 
were the well-known Irish novelist, Francis Stuart, and his wife, 
the poetess Iseult Gomie—or, as they used to be called by their 
German friends, “Tristan und Isolde”. 

Behind the gaiety of the Merrion Square salon and the bright 
lights of Dublin lay the sombre shadows of the Allied convoys 
plunging across the Atlantic and maintaining the pipe line of vital 
supplies. How many of these ships were located by prowling 
U-boats due to the information passed over the glass of wine in 
some comfortable comer of the lavishly furnished Petersen flat can 
never be known. The total is undoubtedly a formidable one, and 
the toasts of congratulation for past successes and wishes for future 
destruction were many among the anti-British extremists and 
fortune hunters who frequented the place. 

In fairness to the Eireann Government, which undoubtedly 
spent a lot of energy to remain neutral in fact as well as in name, 
it must be said that the authorities seemed unaware of what was 
going on. 

One day officials of the British High Commissioner in Dublin 
visited the Taoiseach and told Mr. de Valera details about the 
strange occurrences in Galway, where several Germans had 
landed from Luftwaffe planes by parachute and were conducted 
to Dublin by Irish helpers who waited at the agreed time and 
place for them. They also told Mr. de Valera about the strange 
things which look place at Bartolomeo Berni’s famed Dublin caffi 
in O’Connell Street. Mr. de Valera was obviously shocked about 
the revelations. He promised to act immediately. 

- The first clue led to the elegant, modernistic villa of Iseult 
Gonnc. Descendant of one of Eire’s most famous and most 
i&ealthy families—her godfather, Major McBride, was de Valera’s 
comrade in the Easter Rebellion and was executed by the British 
—she wielded a great influence in Dublin’s literary and society 
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circles. She laughed at the four embarrassed-looking detectives 
from Dublin’s C.I.D. who arrived at the villa with a search 
warrant. 

“What are you supposed to find here, gentlemen?” vivacious 
Iseult asked them. “There are plenty of books in here, if you are 
keen on reading . . she added when the policemen demanded^ 
to be shown the library. 

Yes, there were plenty of books and it took a lot of time to fin : 
the slender black-covered volume containing the code whicl}' $ 
Iseult used when sending from her villa high frequency short-wavife' * 
messages about the movement of British ships from Englisji 
ports to America. But the hints given by the British werife 
quite exact. Thus the detectives did not even search lon|* 
before they pulled from one of the splendid wardrobes—ma<|e 
for Miss Gonne from original Bauhaus designs by a famo®J 
master-craftsman—two nicely folded German parachutes, hiddeW; | 
beneath a mink coat and other furs and an array of exquisifU 
dresses. 

Iseult stopped laughing when she was asked to accompany tU |9 
detectives to headquarters. She was kept under arrest for a short 
time, then released on bail in high surety. A few weeks later sh| 
was indicted for having “committed offences against the safety of I 
Eire”. She admitted that she had given refuge to two “young 
men” who were recommended to her by friends. She also ad| 
mitted that these nice young men had landed in Eire by parachute 
and that their luggage consisted mainly of a small precision high? 
powered radio transmitter and a parcel with several thousand 
pound and dollar notes. She confessed that the young men, whejpg 
names she refused to tell, lived for weeks in her house a^|j 
“tinkered” with their radio set. But she denied to having used 
the transmitter herself to convey messages to Berlin. Of tkfc: 
German code-book found in her library there was little mention W\ 
the trial. Iseult was treated with every courtesy, her husband w 4 & 
allowed to give evidence on her behalf and made a long speecM 
in which he praised the patriotism of his wife, himself, and th&t 
of their families, and turned the tribunal into a medium of anti-p 
British propaganda. Beautiful Iseult received a nominal senten’M 1 ' 

A few months later Mr. Francis Stuart’s voice that had just fiUSfflH 
the court in defence of his wife could be heard from Bremen radfi^ 
in the regular transmissions to Ireland. Stuart became a minor" 


Lord Haw Haw, alternating with William Joyce in the insidious 
propaganda. 

Who were those nice young men to whom Iseult Gonne so hos¬ 
pitably gave refuge? At least one of them has since been identified. 
He was not exactly very young. His name was Dr. Hermann 
Goertz, though he did not use that name when he landed from a 
German plane in a lonely part of County Galway. He had very 
good reasons not to use the name that was well-known to British 
authorities—and even to many newspaper readers in Britain. 
(See Plate I.) 

On March 5, 1936, at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice 
Greaves-Lord stood a forty-two-year-old, dark-haired, slender 
bespectacled man, Dr. Hermann Goertz, lawyer and novelist, 
living in Broadstairs as a “tourist ”. He was accused on two counts 
only, namely: 

1 . Making a sketch plan of Manston Kent R.A.F. Station near 
Broadstairs, calculated to be useful to a foreign country. 

2. Conspiring with Marianne Emig, a German, to commit offences 
against the Official Secrets Acts. 

Goertz had a great love of the English countryside with a 
predilection for beauty spots in the vicinity of aerodromes. He had 
lived at Mildenhall, Suffolk, and later took a bungalow at 
Broadstairs, with a fine view of Manston, Britain’s front-line air 
station in any European war. He bought a motor-cycle and visited 
such popular “tourist spots” as Lympne, Hawkinge and the North 
Foreland, where some of the first modern R.A.F. stations were 
being built. 

On October 28, 1935, Goertz made a brief visit to Hamburg. 
While he was away his bungalow was visited and a few souvenirs 
of his holiday trips taken away. When he returned to Harwich in 
November he was arrested. Main evidence at his trial was given 
by (then) Lieutenant-Colonel William E. Cook, attached to the 
General Staff Directorate of Military Operations and Intelligence, 
the man who a year later was to become the spy-trailer-in-chief of 
the British Secret Service. 

Goertz’ defence at his trial was clumsy. He boastingly admitted 
he had been a flier in the first world war and attached to 
Luftwaffe intelligence. As an ex-airman he was naturally 




















CHAPTER VIII 


Invasion Coast Spies 

In the ruins of the Reich Chancellery of Berlin, in the gutted 
building of the German General Staff in the Bendler Strasse, in 
carefully hidden caches of the Bavarian Alps, thousands of files 
containing documents and secret minutes of Hitler’s war councils 
with his political and military henchmen were found by Allied 
Intelligence officers. 

The contents of only a very small part of these documents have 
been published. At a time when the political future of Europe 
still remains in the balance, each country which was fortunate 
enough to grab a pile of these dossiers prefers to keep the know¬ 
ledge thus obtained to itself. Some time ago a report was published 
that the United States O.S.S. (Office of Strategic Service— 
the Military Intelligence Department) forwarded to Washington 
a bulky file found in Bavaria, containing all secret documents 
relatingto the Russo-German non-aggression pact of 1939. Among 
the documents, it was said, were messages exchanged between 
Molotov and Ribbentrop relating to an understanding between 
the two ministers which indicated that the Soviet Union would 
give a free hand to Germany if Britain were invaded during the 
course of a war in the West. Whatever the truth of this report 
may be, it is obvious that no Government is anxious to publish all 
documents collected in Germany. They are of greater use as a 
piece of secret knowledge. In fact, one or two have already 
proved of use as a clarification of Soviet policy towards certain 
smaller European countries by the statesmen who wrestled at the 
Paris conference in the summer and autumn of 1946. 

Documents relating solely to military campaigns now belong to 
history and cannot affect the future policy of a nation except 
perhaps to warn it against playing soft with Germany. These 
have been published. 

A few weeks after the surrender of Germany I had the oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing some of the documents relating to Hitler’s 1940 
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invasion plans whilst I was visiting the ruined capital of the 
Reich. 

One of the most interesting was the “Plan Smicker”, issued in 
January 1940, under the reference code, No. 176. It amplified 
the original plan for the invasion of Britain, which appears 
to have been drawn up in 1937, when Field-Marshal Werner 
von Blomberg was head of the Wehrmacht. At that time 
Hitler’s speeches constantly referred to his anxiety for a treaty 
of friendship with Britain “for which country he had nothing but 
admiration”. 

The plan had amendments bearing dates at regular intervals 
as the German General Staff adopted and adapted it. The men 
who worked on it, included Colonel-General von Fritsch, Field- 
Marshal von Brauchitsch, Field-Marshal Keitel, General Jodi, 
General Haider and Field-Marshal von Rundstedt. 

It had three main headings, neatly labelled, as follows: 

(1) . Geballte Luftangriffe gegen englische Staedte und Zer- 
stoerung aller britischen Luftplaetze und Haefen. (Mass attacks 
against English cities and destruction of all British airfields and 
ports.) 

(2) . Systematische Beeinflussung der Bevoelkerung Englands 
zum Zwecke der Desorganisation der Verwaltung, des Verkehrs 
und oeffentlichen Lebens. (Methodical exertion of influence upon 
the English people for the purpose of disorganisation of the 
administration, transport and public life.) 

(3) . Strategische Massnahmen fuer die Landung in England. 
(Strategical measures for the landing in Britain.) 

Each heading had many sections and sub-sections. The first 
part was put into practice, although the arrangements went badly 
off schedule owing to the unexpected resistance of the “Few” 
and the superiority of the British Spitfire and Hurricane. The 
second section was assigned to Goebbels for propaganda work, to 
Himmler for executive work, and to Canaris for the actual 
placing of agents-provocateurs, spies and fifth column saboteurs. 

Hitler was proud of the Invasion of Britain plan, with its 
methodical carefully timed stages and regard for every exigency 
the German mentality could foresee. The Fuehrer told a neutral 
diplomat who visited him at Berchtesgaden in the spring of 1940: 
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“On August 16 I will hold the victory banquet at Buckingham 
Palace.” 

He was, in fact, allowing a maximum of seventy-two hours for 
the invasion and capitulation of London, for the invasion zero 
hour was fixed for the night of August 12-13, with the landing of 
25,000 Luft-Lande Jaeger (paratroops) at 4.45 a.m. At this point 
there is a cross-reference to file No. 178/H.S.R, which contains the 
detailed dispositions for the specific landings by sea and air of 
German intentions to sweep on Lewes, Colchester and Beverley. 

Possibly the most bizarre of the documents found in Room 
3? 2 of the Chancellery is a draft submitted by Goebbels for 
Hitler’s approval. It is a striking example of the complacent 
certainty with which the Nazis treated their biggest plan. The 
document describes the results of the invasion for “purposes of 
historical record”. Here is an excerpt of this brain child of the 
“Doktor”: 

“After having laid London in ruins, cut all railway com¬ 
munications in South England and blocked the Channel ports with 
sunken ships, the Luftwaffe carried on the merciless strafing of 
the routed British forces retreating in disorder towards 
Birmingham. The main landings successfully established and 
several bridgeheads secured, the German invasion forces rapidly 
advanced from the coast of Sussex and Kent towards the blazing 
ruins of the capital, abandoned by the King and the Government. 
From the bridgeheads of Portsmouth and Selsey, the attack was 
carried towards Aldershot and Reading, and the second defence 
line of the enemy broken. The second main landing was ac¬ 
complished in the Portland and Weymouth areas and a third on 
the Dorset coast. German Panzers rolled through the Salisbury 
Plain, reached the Cotswolds, swerved south-east to take the 
remnants of the British and Canadian divisions from the flank. 
The final battle of the German invasion of Britain was fought 
during the winter in the mountains of North Wales, after the 
Midlands were overrun following terrible bombing of the 
industrial areas—and in Scotland. Here resistance finally broke 
down when the defenders, half starved and cut off, surrendered 
because they had no ammunition left. The German occupation 
of the British Isles, the last bulwark of plutocratic resistance 
against the victorious Axis Powers, was completed. ...” 

Hitler’s expressed statements on his banqueting arrangements 
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and Goebbel’s preparations of his propaganda reports in advance 
were not merely evidence of megalomania. They were basing 
their optimism on the reassurances of Himmler and Canaris 
regarding British defences and resources and British morale. How 
hopelessly wrong and ill-served they were was realised by the end 
of September 1940 when England, battered and burning, showed 
the resilience which amazed the world. 

German espionage methods were cunning but crude; forceful 
but clumsy. Compared to the rapier-like efforts of the Allies which 
pierced the very heart of Germany, the Canaris machine smashed 
like a blunderbuss. 

But in one regard the Germans were in a better position than 
the Allies were to be. They had organised espionage for many 
years before the war, and had infiltrated their spies into many 
circles of the British population at a time when the country was 
neither in fact or in spirit prepared for hostilities. The many 
espionage cases in the period 1935-9 clearly showed the German 
intention. These crudely devised plots did not come off, although 
the preparation had been methodical, particularly in those cases 
where women were employed. The cases of Marie Louise Ingram 
and Dorothy Pamela O’Grady may be retold here as two typical 
examples. 

On June 29, 1940, at a time when France lay broken under the 
German heel and German divisions were massed on her west coast 
ready for the swift crossing to Britain, a German woman and two 
Britons, one of them a district secretary of the British Union of 
Fascists, stood in the dock of the No. 1 Court at the Old Bailey, 
accused of intelligence with the enemy. 

The woman was Marie Louise Augusta Ingram, a large, stout 
woman of forty-two, who lived in Marnuon Road, Southsea. She 
had come to Britain in 1922 from Germany and married a sergeant 
in the R.A.F., but it appeared the marriage was a union of 
convenience and the couple never lived together. At the time of 
her arrest, the obese Marie Louise was working as a general maid 
in the home of a naval officer. It was an unconventional job for 
ti woman who admitted on her arrest that her father was a director 
of the Reich Railways, her brother-in-law a member of the German 
General Staff, and she herself had received as good an education 
as Germany could provide. 
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The unusual occupation she had chosen did not surprise the 
counter-espionage branch. They knew that at least four hundred 
of the thousands of German girls who were employed as domestic 
servants in Britain before the war were listed as potential agents 
of the German Nachrichtendienst. They represented a huge 
problem, because so many of them had paid the usual fee of £10 
to £20 for the services of a British bridegroom at a wedding 
ceremony shortly after their arrival. This racket was vigorously 
exploited by the German Government which instructed its agents 
to contact unemployed men who would obligingly give their 
names and nationality in return for a fee and then disappear. 

The Government was fully aware of the ramifications of this 
fraud, though little was done about it. The then Home Secretary, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, answering a question in the House of Commons, 
assured the country that he was attempting to find a remedy. But 
it was not until after the war, in 1946, that the Government 
announced its intention to alter the regulations in such a way that 
a woman of foreign nationality marrying a British subject would 
not automatically acquire British citizenship. At least this will 
stop a renewal of the racket as German frauleins clamour for entry 
into Britain as brides of Tommies they have met among the 
occupation forces. 

Mrs. Ingram had succeeded in netting two English dupes. One 
was an elderly man, William Swift, employed in the naval dock¬ 
yard at Portsmouth, who in his dotage seems to have become 
enamoured of the heavily-built and distinctly unglamorous lady. 
The other was an ardent admirer of Sir Oswald Mosley. In the 
case of Mrs. Ingram and Swift the prosecution described their 
work as part of an underground organisation set up by the enemy 
to carry out espionage and seduce soldiers from their duty. 

Their nice little scheme was exposed by the astuteness of an 
ordinary citizen. One day in the spring of 1940 painters were 
working in the block of flats where Mrs. Ingram was employed, 
and she had a chat with one of them. 

She told him that the war had been brought about by the Jews, 
that Churchill was “a disaster to the British people 55 and that 
Britain would be much better off under a regime on the Nazi 
pattern. 

Although staggered by the turn the conversation had taken, the 
workman feigned interest and mumbling agreement, whereupon 
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Mrs. Ingram pointed out the virtues of the British Union of 
Fascists. The workman left with the address of the secretary in 
his pocket. 

Before going for a chat with the secretary to discuss the possi¬ 
bilities of membership he paid a short visit to the local police 
Station. From that moment he acted under direct orders from the 
Special Branch. During May there were several meetings of the 
local branch, and the enthusiastic new member was permitted 
to have a glimpse of certain plans which the conspirators had in 
mind. Mrs. Ingram proudly said that she had managed to get 
hold of some good information which had been sent out of the 
country and was ready to pay well for more. She also told her new 
friend to look out for disgruntled men who would be ready to join 
the Local Defence Volunteers, as the Home Guard was then 
culled, because it was important to have many armed conspirators 
to help the German troops once the invasion began. 

Military Intelligence took a hand at this stage, and the arrival 
of an extremely browned-off corporal on the scene was greeted by 
I lie German agents with enthusiasm. Swift told the lance-jack 
that their main job was to assist German parachutists expected 
in July or August—the exact date wpuld be forthcoming by 
radio signal later. The "browned-off corporal 55 returned to 
Whitehall and prepared his report. 

Mrs. Ingram denied none of these activities in the dock. She 
endeavoured to turn her evidence into Nazi propaganda and 
pointed out exultingly that whatever the sentence was she would 
be free within a month “when the swastika would fly over 
London 55 . Swift tried to wriggle out by saying that he had no 
intention of helping the Germans but only wanted further to 
advance the Fascist Party which, at the time of his arrest, had been 
a legal political organisation. There was a remarkable scene as 
Swift’s counsel and the chief witness for the prosecution—the 
“disaffected corporal 55 —clashed in cross-examination. 

“Did Swift say that the only person that Hitler would negotiate 
with was Sir Oswald Mosley? 55 asked the counsel, Mr. Tilling. 

"He did, and he told us that when the Germans had gained 
power in this country Sir Oswald would become head of the state. 55 

Most incriminating evidence was the fact that the German 
woman had wormed her way into the house of the naval officer 
who was at that time head of a secret Admiralty section concerned 
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with the design of mines. The flat where she worked was on a 
headland which dominated the Solent and the approaches to 
Portsmouth. She was also the organising brain behind the 
recruitment of Fascists and disaffected men for the L.D.V. Itj| 
was found that the local division included sixty-four men who were 
also members of the British Union of Fascists. All of them were, 
of course, struck off and many interned for the duration. 

Thanks to the fact that the Treachery Act had not then been 
made law, the accused escaped with their lives as they were tried 
under the more lenient Defence of the Realm Act. Mrs. Ingram 
was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, William Swift went 
to penal servitude for fourteen years, and the wretched Fascist 
secretary was discharged for lack of evidence. He was collected 
outside the Old Bailey and sent to an internment camp. 

The final unpleasant scene of an unpleasant case occurred as 
Mrs. Ingram was being led from the dock. “Ten years! ... I 
shall be free in a few weeks, when the Fuehrer gets here!” she 
shouted, finishing with a “Heil Hitler!” 


Mrs. Ingram’s career was comprehensively traced. Mystery 
still surrounds the antecedents of another woman spy. Beyona 
the fact that she arrived in the Isle of Wight a few years before 
the war and married a retired fireman, very little is known about 
Dorothy Pamela O’Grady, known in the annals of the Secret 
Service as “Sweet Rosie O’Grady’’—though the term is a 
euphemism, for Dorothy was neither sweet nor flowerlike. 

The couple lived quietly in a compact little house in the Broad¬ 
way, Sandown. During the five years prior to the war, neighbours 
thought that they were pleasant, quiet people, and the woman 
just the sort of partner for a man with no great ambitions and a 
modest little pension with which to enjoy his retirement. 

It caused no stir in Sandown when Mrs. O’Grady look in a 
lodger or two to eke out the meagre pension of her husband and 
provide a few luxuries or savings for a rainy day. That they were 
German tourists was not surprising as at that time there were 
large numbers of German “holidaymakers” in British seaside 
resorts who paid well and were easily satisfied with modest 
lodgings and simple food. There were possibly a few titters at 
the thought of a woman of forty-two having a hobby like sketching, 
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but, there, everyone has a few funny ways, and sketching was 
really no more curious than embroidery or poker work, if you came 
to think of it. . . . 

So the neighbours thought, and so, indeed, did her husband. 
The latter, it must be stressed, was proved to have absolutely no 
knowledge of his wife’s profession. He was evidently a man 
wrapped up in his own interests, for he never asked to see the 
sketches which took his wife up on the hills overlooking the 
Solent, down to Ventnor where they were putting up some big 
wireless towers, and so forth. Nor was he shown them. 

At the outbreak of war Mr. O’Grady volunteered as a reserve 
fireman and left for a large town on the mainland. Mrs. O’Grady 
remained at Sandown, making occasional visits to Portsmouth, 
Southampton and London. 

The Isle of Wight was a key point in the defence of the great 
naval yards at Portsmouth. The Special Branch kept a fatherly 
rye on the comings and goings of its inhabitants. Mrs. O’Grady 
was trailed on her mysterious trips and her contact recognised. 
Then the detectives pounced. Although she was only a small 
member of the organisation paving the way for the eleven 
divisions scheduled to use the Island and the two great ports 
behind it as jumping-off points for the drive to London and the 
industrial Midlands, she had done her work well. Cleverly 
concealed in the upholstery of the furniture in her house were 
documents and sketches relating to the defences and the disposi- 
lions of the First Canadian Division under General McNaughton 
which was deployed in that area. 

Her trial took place in camera at the Hampshire Assizes held in 
the Great Hall of Winchester Castle on December 17, 1940. It is 
one of the very few spy trials which did not take place at the Old 
Bailey. 

The fine old building, with its soldiers in battle dress, with 
fixed bayonets, standing outside, had seen many trials in its long 
history. Once before a woman had stood in almost the same spot 
on trial for treachery. That was 260 years before, when Dame 
Alice Lisle, accused of harbouring rebels after the Monmouth 
rebellion, fought for her life before the notorious Lord Chief 
Justice Jeffreys. 

“Sweet Rosie,” to give her her due, remained courageously 
adamant in the dock as the prosecution attempted to find out her 
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early life. She refused all information. It appeared that even her 
husband knew practically nothing about her life prior to their 
marriage. But there was no doubt that behind the spectacles 
and typical middle-aged housewife’s face was a keen and cunning 
brain. She was not only a spy but a saboteur, two of the charges 
related to cutting telephone lines connecting the Isle of Wight 
with the mainland. 

She did not deny her activities. But in an eloquent and lengthy 
speech she denied it was any part of her plan to help the enemy 
and that it was all a hobby. There was no public in the court, only 
lawyers and officers of the Military Intelligence Department 
and the Secret Service, hardbitten men, used to the ways of spies. 
Yet there were many who felt a grudging admiration for this 
energetic, clever woman putting up a desperate fight for her life. 
Her surprising eloquence did not save her. The jury found her 
guilty on all charges and the Judge put on the black cap to sen¬ 
tence her to death. Standing erect between two wardresses, she 
showed no signs of emotion. She appealed and the Court of 
Criminal Appeal reduced the sentence to imprisonment for four¬ 
teen years. We, in Britain, do not like to send a woman to the 
scaffold. . . . When the prison doors open for her, the war will 
be history—and it will not be the history she expected, so vividly 
written in advance by Dr. Goebbels! 

*%fceet Rosie O ’Grady” was but a small if dangerous cog in the 
NaE^ftiachme. But in the light of the sinister German plans for 
despatching more efficient spies across the Channel, her role 
could not be underestimated. 


Plate I 



Dr. Hermann Goertz 

( )nr <>l Canaris’ master spies, unmasked 
and jailed in 1938, he was dropped by 
parachute in Eire during the war; in 
May 1947, on the eve of his deportation 
from Dublin, he committed suicide by 
Nwallowing a poison phial. (See page 75) 



“Glamorous spy . . . ” 

Kitty Moog was the mystery woman in 
the Rumrich spy gang, unmasked by the 
American F.B.I. with the assistance of 
the British Military Intelligence. 

(See page 135) 



Fountain pen, specially constructed for invisible ink writing, 
found on a German spy. (See page gy) 




































Plate II 



The letter from Ernst Friedrich Lehmitz, head of the German spy nest in New York, to his masters in 
Berlin, after it was seized by the Allied Intelligence authorities and the message, written in invisible ink, 
developed. It refers to British and U.S. convoys across the Atlantic. [See page 133) 
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Plate III 
























Plate IV 



CHAPTER IX 

First Spies Across the Channel 

It was a grim, dark December morning in, 1940. The B.B.C. 
announcer had mentioned briefly, with the official genius for 
understatement, that “enemy aircraft had been over London 
during the night and some casualties had occurred”. The 
desolate streets behind King’s Cross and the Caledonian Market, 
now no longer a happy hunting ground for treasure seekers among 
the junk stalls crammed with bric-a-brac, but a barbed wire- 
fcstooned military dump, were almost deserted. 

Here and there a ray of light peeped out from a broken window 
where a near miss had ripped out the glass and slashed the black¬ 
out curtains. The piles of rubble and danger notices marked the 
incidents of the night. 

Half way along the Caledonian Road two soldiers stood as 
sentries in front of the gloomy wall that hides Pentonville Prison. 
A man came out of the door and fixed a sheet of foolscap paper 
on a battered notice board and hurried inside. The few passing 
Londoners, in the middle of the “blitz”, had little time and leisure 
for looking at notices on prison doors. Yet the rain-bespattered 
sheet of paper was a historic document of first-rate interest. 

The closely typewritten lines announced: 

Declaration of the Sheriff and Others 

We, the undersigned, hereby declare that judgement of death was 
(his 10th day of December in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
forty executed on prisoners 

Josef Waldberg, born July 15, 1915, at Mainz, and Karl Meier, 
born October 19, 1916, at Coblenz in H.M. Prison of Pentonville 
in our Presence. 

Dated the tenth day of December, 1940. 

Signed: 

P. Lynaston Metcalfe, 

Under Sheriff of the County of London. 

Captain F. H. L. Stevenson, 

Governor of H.M. Prison Pentonville. 

James Lidell, M.D. 

Prison Doctor. 

D 


[Official Photograph 

The wireless set—a masterpiece of radio precision—used by the three German spies Josef 
Waldberg, Karl Meier and Van cien Kieboom, who were the first German agents to enter 
Britain in 1940 and were instructed to report about the results of the “blitz* 1 . They were 
sentenced to death anti executed at Pentonville Prison. (See page qi) 
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Thus was written the final chapter of a spy story—the first 
executions for espionage in the second world war. On the 
following morning the Home Office issued a brief announcement 
to the press, but it gave no details how the men had come to ! 
Britain, what they did here, how they were caught or what-* 
happened at their trial, held in camera at the Old Bailey. 

This secrecy typified the ruthlessness of total war and the need 
for far greater security measures than obtained in 1914-18. This 
time German agents were posted on every coastline round the 
embattled island of Britain. Radio and the aeroplane had made 
the transmission of messages over the defences simple, fast and 
easy. The Secret Service insisted that the capture of German spies 
should be kept secret as long as possible. But British justice has 
deep traditions not easily set aside even under the exigencies of 
war. The execution of a criminal must be made public. Accord¬ 
ingly the usual notice appeared on the doors of the prison where 
Meier and Waldberg had paid the extreme penalty of their pro¬ 
fession. 

At their trial there had been a third defendant, Charles Albert 
van den Kieboom, who lodged an appeal in a vain endeavour to 
stave off the inevitable end. He followed his fellow-spies to the 
gallows, after the Court of Criminal Appeal had rejected his 
plea. 

The trial of these spies, which began on November 2, 1940, 
could not have had a more dramatic setting. It was the time of 
Goering’s terror raids on the city, when, baulked of his goal to 
lay the capital in ruins by massed bomber offensives, he had 
resorted to fast fighter bombers making brief and almost con¬ 
tinuous sorties on the target in the hope of wearing down the 
defences. Consequently, the trial took place to the accompani¬ 
ment of sirens and crash of bombs and artillery. By contrast, 
the quiet, almost placid atmosphere of the darkened courtroom 
was an awe inspiring example of the perfection of British Justice. 
No war, no bomb, no invasion, could upset its traditional proce¬ 
dure. 

After their capture the iron training of the German schools 
stood up to the first tests of cross-examination. Their arrogant 
taciturnity was such, indeed, that it provided the examiners with 
valuable evidence of German training which was to come in 
useful during later examinations. When they realised that the 
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circumstantial evidence was so damning that there was no chance 
of their story gaining credence they showed signs of bewilderment. 
Waldberg was the first to confess and gave an explanation of the 
real reasons for his trip across the Channel. 

The trio had reached England at the height of the “blitz”. They 
carried several hundred pound notes to defray expenses. In view 
of the registration formalities which had come into force for hotel 
residence, they slept in deserted bomb-damaged buildings at 
night. 

Their job was to assess air-raid damage and gain knowledge of 
public morale, military deployment, and factory installations. By 
day they separated and went their several ways, returning to an 
agreed rendezvous at dusk and pooling their information—the 
gleanings of careless talk in public houses, buses and queues. 
Their temporary “operation area” was on the lonely Denge 
Marsh in Kent. 

Up went a miniature aerial and a summary of the news was 
transmitted to Germany. I have seen the radio transmitter, 
which for that period was a masterpiece of ingenuity. The 
apparatus was packed into two small black leather cases, one 
eight inches square, and the other fourteen inches by six inches. 
The cases would be taken at first glance for gas mask containers 
which many people carried in those days. The weight, however, 
gave the game away, for the larger contained three ninety-volt 
and one forty-five-volt batteries and the morse tapper, and the 
smaller the short-wave transmitter and two folding serial masts 
with insulators on each end and the wire to be slung between 
them. As it happened, the spies did not dare to carry the set 
about with them by day, concealing it in a convenient copse 
while they searched for information. (See Plates IV and V.) 

The set was heavier than need be for purely local contact— 
from South-East England to France, for instance. It was pro¬ 
vided with a heavy aerial output to enable greater distances 
to be covered, and was capable of shortwave transmission to 
Germany from any part of the British Isles. It was, of course, 
vital that the agents kept continually on the move to avoid radio 
detection of their signals. 

The R.A.F. maintained a day-and-night watch of the ether 
on all wavebands. The suppression of ships’ transmissions, the 
cessation of amateur experiments, and the allocation of channels 
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for various branches of military communications, meant thata 
anyone operating in the vacant bands would be instantly detected^® 
Whatever jargon it transmitted, at least three detector stations 
would be automatically taking a fix, providing information df 
origin accurate to within a few hundred yards. Operation on the 
same wavebands as the Germans would be blotted out by the 
jammers which transmitted day and night, and the compara¬ 
tively weak signal would have never got through. The use of 
British frequencies had the same defect—the more powerful 
transmitters would jam it—and in any event a thousand wire¬ 
less operators listening out on those wavebands would instantly 
hear it. 

Very brief broadcasts from widely different places was the only 
method. This was one reason why the three agents never managed 
to send anything of value to their masters. The activities of three 
men in a country keyed up to a fever of watchfulness by the 
rumours of invasion could not be very great, and the trio quickly 
learned that the supervision of both highways and byways was 
such that contact with the one or two agents they had been given 
involved too great a risk of detection. Far too great. For they 
were caught. ^ 

The trio had a considerable amount of money on them when 
they were arrested. All of them spoke fluent English. Waldberg 
was the son of a German business man. He had been in Britain 
before the war when he studied at Oxford under a students* 
exchange scheme. Like Meier, he was an ardent member of the 
SS and had gone through the training of a Hitler Youth “Ordens- 
burg” and the espionage college. 

The most interesting of the three was Kieboom, who claimed to 
be a Dutchman, born at Takarumka in Japan. How meticulously 
the work of the Secret Service is carried out may be illustrated 
by the efforts made to find out the identity of the spies. It was 
established that Van den Kieboom’s father lived in Osaka, 
where he had married a Japanese. Their half-caste son had been 
recruited by a German agent and brought to Europe shortly 
before the war, where he was employed on secret work in Holland 
and later recalled to Germany for training for his assignment in 
Britain. It was, incidentally, a Briton, who early in 1941, when 
the news of Kieboom’s execution was discussed amongst members 
of the British colony in Kobe, broke the news to Kieboom’s 
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father, a respectable citizen with pro-British sympathies. The 
three spies had hoped to trick British counter-espionage service 
it least for a few weeks. Waldberg confessed at his trial that they 
had been assured in Berlin that their work in Britain would not 
last long. At the latest they would be “relieved” by the German 
invasion of October 1940. As a reward they were promised well- 
paid jobs in the office of the Nazi Gauleiter for London! 

They admitted that they had been “through hell” when living 
through the blitz and unable to risk going to a proper shelter. In 
(lie well-protected cells of a police station they had time to ponder 
on the tardiness of the promised invasion. Nevertheless their 
morale did not ostensibly break. Their two defending counsels 
could find little to say in their favour, even on legal technicalities, 
and when the inevitable verdict of “guilty” was followed by the 
sentence of death Meier and Waldberg merely grinned arro¬ 
gantly. Van den Kieboom gave some indication of excitement 
and, as I have already mentioned, put his faith in a last-minute 
miracle with an appeal to a higher court. But none of them 
found the bravado to give the Nazi salute or shout “Heil Hitler” 
as they went to the scaffold. 


The difficulty of keeping spies out of the country was not merely 
one of watching every inch of coastline for the tiny motor boat 
or submerged submarine; nor of tracking every low-flying 
aeroplane that skimmed across the countryside. There was 
another way of infiltration which, though it had the disadvantage 
of preliminary examination, made an appeal to the German 
espionage because the agent who could pass muster at this first 
test then could rely on a good chance for working unmolested. 

Britain was the mecca for thousands of desperate people in 
Europe who wanted not to reach safety so much as to find a friend 
who would help them to carry on the fight. To face the dangers of 
(lie German coastguards, the minefields of both belligerents, and 
the risk of a shot from a British guard who could rightly be for¬ 
given if he asked questions after firing, was well worth the goal. 
So the influx of refugees was steady. 

These men knew that Britain was subjected to day-and-night 
bombing. Indeed, if they believed one tenth of the news the 
information provided by the German authorities the island would 
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be a shambles. But they preferred the plight in Britain to the 
false peace of the New Order in Europe. Their real Government! 
were in London, fighting on. 

Many of the men—and women—who dared the journey to 
Britain never arrived. The cockle-shells in which through? 
desperation they attempted the journey were smashed by mines, 
Luftwaffe cannon-fire, or the forces of nature. Their comrades 
listened in vain for news from the B.B.C. of their safe arrival. 
It never came, but still the exodus went on. 

The political refugees, men and women from every walk of life,* 
university professors and miners, members of parliaments and 
labourers, trades unionists and students, men who had escaped 
from Gestapo prisons, or avoided deportation to the gas-chambers 
of Auschwitz, Belsen or Buchenwald, ordinary housewives and 
young girls who had worked unsuspected in the Underground 
movements or harboured British and Allied prisoners of war and 
who knew that they had become too suspicious to carry on, put 
their hopes on Britain. 

The Germans tried all they could to stop this pathetic migra¬ 
tion. German E-boats were constantly patrolling the coasts, 
Luftwaffe planes were keeping watch on the Channel by day and 
night, German troops and field-police threw a seemingly complete 
cordon on the coasts of Europe. Yet they could not hinder the 
daring men. 

It did not take Admiral Canaris long to realise that this 
dangerous traffic between the coasts of Western Europe and 
Britain offered an excellent opportunity to plant German spies 
among the refugees and thus get them into Britain. Quite a 
number of such attempts were made and a few were successful. 
The Special Branch kept a constant watch on these refugees, 
including those who arrived in Britain with the highest possible 
credentials from the Resistance headquarters and were vouched 
for by their Governments in London. They were subjected to a 
close and sometimes irksome scrutiny. But how very right the 
British counter-espionage authorities were was proved again 
and again. 

Canaris and his espionage experts had begun to arrange 
“escapes” across the Channel, and when this route became dan¬ 
gerous and all their agents disguised as refugees and patriots were 
caught, they sent others through Spain and Lisbon or from 
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Sweden, in the guise of escaped Resistance leaders who had suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching a neutral country. 


Not many months after the execution of Waldberg, Meier and 
Kieboom—all of whom posed as Dutchmen—four Belgians were 
picked up by a British torpedo-boat, which had been called up to 
render assistance by a Hudson bomber whose navigator had 
spotted a tiny motor-boat on the rough sea. The four men, all 
young and tough, were brought to port and then to London, 
where they were at once interrogated by Belgian security officers 
and British Special Branch men. Their story was typical of the 
endurance and courage of the patriots who had chosen to escape 
to Britain at any cost. Their spokesman was Alphonse Eugene 
Timmerman, a native of Ostend, the only one who spoke English 
fluently. He told how they worked in the Resistance movement 
under the command of Prince Charles (the post-war Regent of 
Belgium) until they were tipped off that the Gestapo knew of 
their work and were planning to deport them to the Reich for 
slave work. 

Disguised as fishermen, one night they collected some food and 
took a fishing-boat at a small coastal village, making for the open 
sea. Very soon they were stopped by signals of a German E-boat 
on patrol. They explained to its skipper that they were just 
trawling and showed their fishing permit from the German 
military police which they had forged with masterly skill. They 
were told that they must stay until dawn near a little island off the 
Dutch coast, although the German lieutenant accepted them as 
genuine fishermen. On three occasions during the following day 
they attempted to make off, but realised that their small slow boat 
gave them no chance of passing the German naval patrols and 
they returned to port. Finally, through the help of a Belgian 
patriot, they secured a small trawler with an aged petrol engine. 
The boat offered better chances and they made off once again. 
On a dark, misty night they managed to leave the three-mile 
coastal zone behind. Going slowly through minefields, they 
finally reached the deep waters of the Channel, but a German 
fighter aircraft spotted them and began to patrol in circles over¬ 
head. Their meagre store of petrol ran short rapidly and all 
seemed lost, when the German pilot apparently decided to give 
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traitor, who succeeded in gaining the confidence of the Dutch 
authorities in London, and was given a job with the official 
Netherland Radio Station “Radio Oranje” at the B.B.C., almost 
succeeded in bluffing our counter-espionage organisation. But 
his game also was discovered and, like all the other bogus refugees, 
he finally ended on the gallows. 


CHAPTER X 


The Case of the B.B.C. Spy 

Early in the war I was told by half a dozen different people that 
a world-famous pianist and popular broadcaster had been detained 
as a suspected spy. “They caught him using a musical code when 
he played the piano at B.B.C. recitals,” one of my informants 
told me, adding that the man was being held in the Tower of 
London, or that he had already been shot or hanged. Hundreds 
were given the same “information” and I daresay that their 
informants added that they had the news from a friend who had a 
friend or cousin in the War Office or the B.B.C. That is the way 
of rumours, and this was nothing but a rumour with absolutely 
no foundation in fact. The reason why the pianist temporarily 
stopped broadcasting was because of serious illness. The story 
was like the “Russians with snow on their boots” rumour of 
the first world war, the product of vivid imagination and wishful 
thinking at a time when the news was “dull”. 

But the rumour was not so remote from possibilities. During 
every second of every “live” broadcast from the B.B.C.’s sixty 
transmitters an engineer has sat with his finger ready to press a 
switch that would instantly cut the broadcaster off the air. In the 
days of peace this supervision was necessary to ensure broad¬ 
casters following their scripts or preventing a faux pas being heard 
by millions of listeners. In war-time the watch on the microphone 
became doubly necessary. It was obvious that if somehow an 
enemy agent could get to the microphone he could blurt out in a 
few seconds information that might cost thousands of lives. The 
problem of espionage in Britain has always been not so much 
gathering the facts as getting them out of the country. And 
obviously the B.B.C.’s official transmitters offered the ideal 
method. 

The real danger was actually not so much from a spy ready to 
give his life for a few seconds at the microphone. It was the 
possibility of an undetected enemy agent getting to the mike 
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and using a code of apparently innocent words, music, coughs 
or even voice inflections to convey information to his employers 
in Germany. The most careful censorship of scripts could not be 
expected to detect such a code unless the user were already 
suspect. 

That in fact no enemy agent ever managed to convey informa¬ 
tion in this way is testimony to the efficiency of the counter¬ 
espionage organisation in Britain. The enemy did not fail for 
want of trying, but because they were never able to get an agent 
to the microphone even for talks on such apparently harmless 
subjects as the social habits of ants or the dialects of China. The 
counter-espionage work was all the more remarkable when we 
remember that there were in Britain at the beginning of the war 
about 40,000 Germans and a great many other foreigners. These 
were joined later by refugees from half the countries of Europe, 
and very naturally British propaganda organisations wished to 
make use of those who were genuinely anti-Nazis. They were 
unable to use any until they had been “vetted” by the counter¬ 
espionage organisation. This “vetting” was in most cases so 
discreet that many of them did not realise it had taken place. 
But it was so thorough that in the end the German espionage 
gave up trying to use this channel for getting agents to England. 

Smuggling an agent into the B.B.C. was a pet plan of General 
Joseph von Tippelskirch, colleague of Admiral Canaris. Early in 
1942 Von Tippelskirch ordered two of his most efficient subor¬ 
dinates, SS Group-Leader Schreckenbach and Nicolaus Adolf 
Ritter, known to the Gestapo staff in Berlin as “Dr. Ranken”, 
to find a suitable man for smuggling into one of the exiled Allied 
Government offices in London, where he would have the oppor¬ 
tunity to broadcast. Previous attempts to smuggle in agents had 
failed, but Canaris and Von Tippelskirch believed they had 
learned from their mistakes and that, given the right man, this 
time they could succeed. 

The picture they conjured up was of a man giving day by day 
messages from a British radio station, possibly actual abuse of the 
Germans, but using a carefully prepared and elastic code that 
would make it possible for information to be broadcast under the 
very eyes of the British security officials! How very near they 
came to turning that pleasant dream into reality has never been 
fully realised by the British public. 


THE CASE OF THE B.B.C. SPY 


IOI 


Ritter took some months to select his man. He had decided to 
choose a man who could pose as a Dutch refugee. Therefore he 
was looking for someone who could talk convincingly about his 
work in the Resistance Movement, could answer all questions 
without arousing suspicions and might be expected to get a job 
in a Government office in London. To achieve what was required, 
he would also have to be a man of some personality and skill, 
likely to be able to work his way to a responsible position. 

Ritter got into touch with the Gestapo Chief in Holland, SS 
General Walter Rauter, in The Hague, and asked for recommen¬ 
dations. Rauter in turn contacted the Dutch Nazi leaders, 
including Mussert, but apparently did not tell them the whole 
purpose of the search for a man of a certain type. In the end one 
Johannes Marinus Dronkers was weeded out from several 
“possibles” and vetted by Rauter, Ritter and even Von Tippel¬ 
skirch himself. He was told what would be required of him, 
promised a fantastic reward, and despatched to one of the Nazi 
espionage schools. 

Dronkers, as the Gestapo dossier stated correctly, was born on 
April 3, 1896, in Nigtevecht, near Utrecht. He had “knocked 
around” the world in the Dutch Mercantile Marine for many 
years, learned to speak quite good English, was a trained tele¬ 
graphist and knew enough about British broadcasting. Just 
before the war he had retired from the sea and obtained a job 
with the Netherlands General Post Office. He had been a Dutch 
Nazi Party sympathiser and knew Adrian Mussert. His knowl¬ 
edge of the Dutch Resistance Movement was gained as one of its 
enemies. * 

This was the real Dronkers. One of the jobs of the “spy 
schools ” was to drill a man into a new personality. He had to 
learn about his “adopted” parents, about mythical schooling, to 
absorb a whole new background and become a new personality. 
A student under training would be roused suddenly in the middle 
of the night and have a question like “Where were you born?” 
or “What is the name of your aunt? ” fired at him before he was 
fully awake. Not until he gave the right answer to these ques¬ 
tions, even when semi-conscious, was he “passed out”. 

It was Ritter’s theory that previous agents had been detected 
because under cross-examination they had failed to be consistent 
in some trifling detail and thus given the whole game away. In 
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Dronker’s case, therefore, the Nazis decided to stick to the facts 
as far as possible. He could keep his birthplace, parentage, career 
in the Merchant Service and so on. Only his object in escaping to 
Britain would be faked. Dronkers proved an ambitious and dili¬ 
gent pupil and “graduated” in May 1942. All was now ready 
for him to visit England and earn the highest fee ever paid to a 
British broadcaster! 


In the early hours of May 18, 1942, the look-out on H.M.S. 
armed trawler “X”, on patrol in the Channel some thirty miles 
from land, saw a small yacht flying the Dutch flag* The yacht 
caused no particular excitement, for in those days the Royal 
Navy was almost daily picking up men who had escaped from the 
Continent defying E-boats and Luftwaffe planes to reach England 
and freedom. The trawler altered course and came up to the 
yacht which was in some difficulties in the rough sea. A solitary 
man on her deck excitedly waved a small flag. A boat was 
lowered and the man brought aboard. The skipper of the trawler 
found him to be a tall, powerfully-builtman in typical Dutch 
fisherman s clothes. He was startled when before offering any 
explanation the man began to dance on the deck and sing one 
English song after another, from “Tipperary 5 ’ to “Johnny the 
Pedlar”. But like many Englishmen, the commander probably 
regarded all foreigners as eccentrics and watched him with 
friendly amusement. When the man calmed down, he told the 
commander his name was Johannes Marinus Dronkers, former 
second-mate in the Dutch Merchant Navy, and until he was 
arrested by the Gestapo employed in the Utrecht Post Office. 
He said that he had left the little port of Helleveet-Sluis on May 
16, having got the yacht from a Dutch patriot, and had been 
tossed about for forty-eight hours before sighting the British 
trawler. He explained that he was a member of the Resistance 
Movement and hoped to get work with the Dutch Government 
in London. 

Tearing open the seams of his sou’wester, he brought out some 
papers and displayed a letter from the Utrecht H.Q. of the 
Resistance Movement, confirming that he had taken part in the 
underground fight against the Nazis, had been arrested by the 
Gestapo and managed to escape. The letter recommended him 
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to the British and Dutch authorities because his life would be in 
danger if he was again caught by the Germans. 

Dronkers was put ashore at Harwich and interviewed by 
Intelligence officers. They found no reason to suspect him. 
But as in every case where a refugee crossed the Channel, the 
counter-espionage organisation began an investigation of his 
story down to the minutest detail. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men and women out of a thousand were genuine refugees. But 
this elaborate and merciless probe was necessary to detect the 
suspect thousandth, Dronkers was taken under guard to London 
and put through a grilling by officials of the Dutch Security 
Service. They were satisfied and believed his papers genuine. 
The signature of the leader of the Dutch Resistance Movement 
in Utrecht was checked and found correct, with such masterly 
skill had it been forged. 

We must remember that Dronkers was only one of scores, even 
hundreds, making the trip across the Channel. On the face of it, 
there was no reason to suspect him more than others, perhaps less 
since he had admirable recommendations. He was told that he had 
been “okayed” and the Dutch authorities provided a home for him. 

A few days later Dronkers stood before the microphone of 
“Radio Oranje”, the transmitter sponsored by the Dutch 
Government at the B.B.C. He certainly congratulated himself 
on his incredible luck, or perhaps flattered himself on his skill. 
In his hand he had messages of greetings he had written to his 
former comrades in Holland—or that was what they appeared 
to be. In the messages were cunningly inserted code words. 
They would be taken down by German monitors, recording every 
word of every broadcast throughout the twenty-four hours. In a 
matter of hours they would be in the hands of Nazi spy chief 
Ritter, who would rush to his bosses with the good news. 

Von Tippelskirch would be saying to Admiral Canaris: 
“Ausgezeichnetl Donnerwetter , es ist uns gelungenl At last we have 
it, a direct radio channel from Britain!” Dronkers, as he cleared 
his throat and watched for the red light to show he was on the air, 
almost saw the Iron Cross First Class being pinned on his breast! 
He had been well-trained. He made his broadcast without the 
slightest indication of the suppressed excitement that possessed 
him. He ended with “Goed Morgen” and turned away from 
the microphone. Then his face fell. 
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Instead of the smiling officials ready to congratulate him on 
his successful debut on “Radio Oranje”, he saw three stern¬ 
faced men. They told him dryly and without drama that it 
would be necessary to detain him. Cold sweat passed down Dron- 
ker’s spine. He recovered quickly. It was, after all, probably 
only some trifling technical matter of formality. . . . 

But Dronkers was left with this comforting thought for a very 
short time. He was charged with espionage. He had not even the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had got one message over to his 
employers. To his fear that the espionage charge might be proved 
was added the humiliation of learning that the microphone into 
which he had been speaking was connected not to a transmitter 
but simply to the room where Intelligence officers had been 
standing. There would be no message taken to Herr Ritter, for 
not a word of what Dronkers had said had gone on the air. 

What flaw in Dronkers’s perfect story gave him away so that he 
was allowed to “broadcast” simply to convict himself? It would 
be dramatic to be able to say it was some brilliant piece of detec¬ 
tion, some insignificant clue. But true life is not like fiction. In 
fact the only mistake that Dronkers made was to be in too much 
of a hurry. He was just that shade over-anxious to get official 
employment, just that tiny bit too emphatic about his qualifica¬ 
tions to broadcast. It aroused suspicion. Patient counter¬ 
espionage men went over his story and transcriptions of his replies 
to questions again and again. They hated his mention of work 
with the Dutch Government on every occasion. They laid the 
dramatic trap into which he fell. 

Grilled by Dutch and British Secret Service men, Dronkers 
broke down and confessed. He even revealed the intricate code 
which he had been given to use over the radio. At his trial, 
held in camera at the Old Bailey, on November 13, 1942, he 
admitted that his instructions were particularly to get information 
about Allied naval movements in connection with British and 
American preparations for the invasion of Europe, then still in the 
early stages. His admission revealed the complete failure of the 
German espionage machine to get information out of Britain 
into Germany by radio. 

Like the other eighteen German spies executed during the war 
Dronkers had a trial fully in accordance with the high standards of 
British justice. He appeared before Mr. Justice Wrottesley and a 
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jury found him guilty. He was sentenced to death and an appeal, 
largely on the ground that he was “forced ” to serve the Germans, 
was dismissed after being heard at the court of Criminal Appeal on 
December 14, 1942. A fortnight later a miserable man, crying and 
begging for mercy, took the few steps between the death cell and 
the gallows at Wandsworth Prison. Thus ended the life of a man 
who fancied he had become a master-spy and also of Admiral 
Canaris’s dream of getting his intelligence from British broad¬ 
casting stations. 


None of the other attempts even reached the stage of the spy 
getting before the microphone, “dummy” or real. The agents 
were detected before they had passed the preliminary stages. But 
the British Secret Service was able to use the German eagerness to 
get Nazi agents to broadcast from Britain and other Allied 
countries for its own end. 

In fact, on several occasions and during comparatively long 
spells Canaris’s spy machine was fooled by the Allied intelligence. 
Both during the campaigns in Libya and later in North Africa 
the headquarters of the German Africa Corps were mystified by 
radio reports purporting to be coming from German secret agents 
in Egypt, Vichy-administered Tunis and Spanish Morocco. These 
broadcasts were actually the work of British secret agents who 
succeeded in getting hold of German codes. This was in some cases 
not too difficult because the Germans, anxious not to take too 
great a risk with their agents of doubtful reliability, scattered over 
the world, used on less important occasions a very primitive code 
arrangement. They simply reversed the letters and skipped 
certain vowels or replaced them by another letter. 

The amazing thing is that the German Nachrichtendienst had 
been forewarned and thoroughly duped by one of the most clever 
exploits of the American counter-espionage organisation. For 
more than sixteen months Canaris’s headquarters had been 
supplied by “information ” that originated with the Allied counter¬ 
espionage through a German, who had been forced into spying 
and gave away his secret to the U.S. Federal Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation. But here again the Germans showed their inability 
to abandon a method which, although proved to be a complete 
failure, has been incorporated into the Nazi spying machine and 
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carried on simply because it has been once considered a specially 
brilliant invention. Unable to improvise and slavishly sticking to 
adopted schemes the Germans took an astonishing beating by the 
Allied counter-espionage. The case of the “secret German radio 
station” of Centerport, Long Island is worth recounting as an 
example of clever achievement in the battle of wits with the 
German espionage organisation. Though the U.S. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation may claim a lion’s share in this exploit, 
the British Secret Service was instrumental in providing some of 
the most startling information for Berlin, which the German 
General Staff foolishly used and thus fell headlong into the trap 
set by the Allied intelligence. 

The story of the Centerport station goes back to 1939. In June 
of that year Bill Sebold, a German-American who had immigrated 
as a youth to America, decided to visit the land of his birth, to show 
to his relatives and friends that he had made good in the land of his 
adoption as an engineer with the Consolidated Aircraft Company. 

Sebold, a middle-aged man, was of unquestioned character and 
repute. He had acquired American citizenship and had no 
sympathies for the Nazis. But as tens of thousands of other im¬ 
migrants, he desired to revisit the scenes of his childhood and, 
above all, to see his ageing mother, who lived in Muehlheim in the 
Ruhr. He travelled aboard the liner Deutschland to Hamburg. 
Although his passport and visa were in order, he was detained by 
the German customs officers and in spite of his protests taken to 
the Gestapo headquarters in Hamburg’s Hotel Atlantic. Here he 
was treated with the greatest politeness. After some questioning 
by an official who appeared to know every detail of his life, Sebold 
was brought before the head of the Hamburg Gestapo, SS 
Oberfuehrer Paul Krause, one of the notorious members of 
Himmler’s “inner circle”. Krause told him that he had received 
word from the German Consul General in New York about 
Sebold’s holiday trip and that he desired to make a proposition 
that would certainly be worth his while. Krause proceeded to 
explain that if Sebold would provide, after his return home, 
data about the Consolidated Aircraft Company’s production and 
also about other “items of interest”, the German Government 
was prepared to compensate him in a very generous manner. 
Sebold at once refused and demanded that he should be allowed 
to go, as his mother and family would be greatly worried about 
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the delay in his arrival which he had announced by cable from 
aboard the ship. When Krause told him that he could not go to 
Muehlheim if he refused the suggestion, Sebold lost his temper and 
demanded that he should be put in touch with the U.S. Consul 
in Hamburg. Herr Krause merely smiled at the suggestion. 

“Certainly, we won’t detain an American citizen,” he said, 
“but have you considered the fact that your mother, your brother 
and sisters, your nephews and nieces and all other members of your 
large family in Germany are actually subjects of the Reich?” 
Before Sebold could answer, the SS leader added: “And, Herr 
Sebold, I pray you to consider also that they are liable to certain 
measures which the Gestapo would not fail to take if you remain 
so stubborn. ...” 

Sebold knew the threat was no idle one. He had heard enough 
about concentration camps, about the disappearances of people in 
Germany, who were called to the police to be interrogated about a 
dog’s licence or a road accident and had never come back. . . . 
He visualised his mother, his married brother who owned a small 
shop in Muehlheim, all his relations arrested by the Gestapo as 
“hostages”. He realised that the trump card which the Gestapo 
chief had played was a death warrant for all his relatives. Cer¬ 
tainly the American Consul would be able to protect him, but 
there was no rescue for his family from “certain measures which 
would be taken. ...” 

Sebold resignedly told Krause that he was not altogether un¬ 
willing to be of assistance, providing too much was not being 
asked. “Now you are talking ...” said Herr Krause, all smiles 
and kindness. And he told Sebold that he should go to Muehlheim, 
have a nice holiday, and then report back at the Hotel Atlantic. 
Sebold’s visit with his people was now under a cloud, but he held 
his tongue, not wanting to worry his family. After a fortnight, 
almost broken-hearted, he was back at Herr Krause’s office. This 
time the Gestapo men were not so polite. Now Sebold was under 
orders, a cog in the German espionage machine. 

He was sent to the Altona Spy School, then run by one of 
Canaris’ ace instructors, Heinrich Kurtz. He was given a 
thorough training which lasted all the winter. War had been 
declared on Germany by Britain and France, but the United 
States was still neutral. American citizens enjoyed freedom of 
movement and on January 30, 1940, Bill Sebold boarded the U.S. 
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liner ss George Washington for New York. Herr Krause had sent 
a farewell message, warning him that any attempt of betrayal 
would mean automatically the “most severe retaliation” on his 
mother and family at Muehlheim. It was with a heavy heart that 
Sebold landed ten days later in New York harbour. Finally he 
decided that his duty was first to his adopted country and the 
American people, of whom he was one, to the country where he 
had found a living, friends, a wife. . . . 

Bill Sebold went to the F.B.I. He showed to J. Edgar Hoover, 
the famous head of the G-men, the small stamp booklet, in which 
between two pages stuck together were half a dozen microfilms, 
containing his instructions. Amongst these were questions like: 
“Has the National Physical Laboratory at Hobart College 
succeeded in producing a device to make uniform cloth in- 
penetrable to any poison gas? What sort of anti-fog devices are 
being prepared for the U.S. Navy and Air Force? What types of 
aircraft were being produced with American assistance in 
Canada?”—and some sixty other detailed queries, including 
instructions to get all information about the output and models of 
the Curtis-Wright, Glenn Martin, Douglas, Boeing, Lockheed 
Wright, United Aircraft and, above all, Sebold’s “own” aircraft 
company, the Consolidated. Significantly the Nazis were anxious 
to get every possible information through Sebold concerning the 
production of poison gas and anti-gas devices, including gas¬ 
masks and decontamination apparatus in the United States and 
orders placed by the British Government for deliveries of these 
devices. Obviously Hitler planned at that time to use poison gas 
indiscriminately in the case of the invasion of Britain, which he 
hoped to accomplish at the latest by the end of 1940. 

Sebold had been given “contact addresses”, from which he was 
to be supplied with money up to £10,000 and to establish a 
powerful amateur radio transmitter, of which purchase and pos¬ 
session was at that time legal in the United States. At a conference 
held between Mr. Edgar Hoover and the Chief of the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Service, it was decided to play a daring trick on the 
German espionage machine. At Centerport, Long Island, 
Sebold was installed with the best radio set the F.B.I. could get 
for him. Six F.B.I. officers joined him and within a fortnight 
Sebold began to broadcast on the CQD 9876 wavelength, as he 
had arranged with Kurtz in Altona. 
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Meanwhile, the F.B.I. and the G2 department of the American 
General Staff got in touch with London. A nice little scheme for 
producing a long series of “phoney” information, of which much 
was supplied by the British Secret Service, was agreed and 
Sebold’s “spy radio” was kept busy. The game went on until 
May 1941. 

Only then did Canaris get wind that he had been fooled all the 
time. Altogether 456 messages were flashed across the Atlantic 
and eagerly received by the German Nachrichtendienst. A large 
number of red herrings were gathered into the Canaris net, and the 
Luftwaffe were completely fooled about the strength of the R.A.F. 
during the Battle of Britain. Sebold’s messages misled Goering 
and Field-Marshal Sperrle who organised the blitz operations by 
informing them that large numbers of fighters were coming from 
America to Britain. The smashing defeats of the Luftwaffe in the 
Autumn of 1940 were inflicted—as we now know—by a handful of 
British aircraft, piloted by “the few to whom we owe so much”. 

Sebold sent plenty of similar misleading information to Berlin, 
and in addition he helped the G-men to round up three dozen 
German agents in the United States, to find the trail which led to 
the unmasking of other Nazi spies in Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile and to render harmless eight dangerous saboteurs who were 
landed from a U-boat on the American coast and whom Sebold 
was ordered to assist by sending out radio signals from his station. 
The signals were transmitted all right, but they were sent by 
F.B.I. men who gave a hot reception to the unwelcome visitors 
from the other side of the Atlantic. 





















CHAPTER XI 


The Spanish “Stuetzpunkt” 

Although the intuition of the Fuehrer, as he explained to anyone 
daring to suggest that America might become an active ally of 
Britain, denied the possibilities of the decadent British democracy 
having any friends, this was so much eyewash. Hitler had been 
continually warned by his economic and military experts that it 
was only a matter of time before the rumbling might of the 
United States reverberated across the Atlantic, and that in the 
meantime its production potential would be at least partially 
geared to the country which was standing like a buffer between 
war-torn Europe and the New World. 

Hitler's intuitions were therefore to be supplemented in more 
practical fashion. Grand-Admiral Raeder and his lieutenants, 
Admiral Karl Doenitz of the U-boats and General Admiral von 
Friedeburg, chief of the Naval staff, set about increasing the 
strength of the German Navy to something like a challenge for 
the floating shield under the White Ensign. 

The task of the Royal Navy in protecting the Empire's com¬ 
merce on the seven seas and watching for invasion to boot was to 
be made so Herculean that losses in food and armament imports 
would play an important part in bringing Britain to her knees. No 
one on the German General Staff had ever forgotten Lloyd 
George's revelation that in 1917 Britain had been within three 
weeks of starvation and defeat. 

Admiral Canaris and Franz von Papen could play a large part 
in this campaign. With no time to build up a fleet the solution 
was sabotage and the establishment of a net of spy cells in every 
port in the world. Battle cruisers took years. Espionage was a 
matter of months, and the day when the Fuehrer was to strike was 
still some time off. 

Long before the war the various fifth-column organisations, 
which I described elsewhere, offered ideal material for speciali¬ 
sation in naval espionage and sabotage. Both Von Papen and 
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Canaris could make a good job of the latest task set by the Nazi 
High Command, for they had had considerable experience in that 
sphere of activities some twenty-five years previously. The 
orders went out and soon 5,000 agents were busily gathering every 
scrap of naval information they could lay their hands on. 

The British Secret Service was well aware of the sudden up¬ 
swing in dockyard and shipping espionage in 1938 and 1939. 
Reports exchanged with America and France served to convince 
all three countries that the new operations were spread equally 
against all of them. Hitler was preparing to fight the world. 

The resulting wave of sabotage and espionage brought with it a 
few sensational trials which leapt momentarily into prominence 
in the headlines and almost as quickly faded out as the tension in 
Europe increased. September 1939 came, and the Special Branch, 
under the direction of Superintendent Albert Canning, was able to 
round up hundreds of suspects. In 1940, the seriousness of the 
situation resulted in the temporary detention of 40,000 German 
nationals in Britain until every man and woman had been 
screened. The result was that the spy net in Britain was virtually 
smoked out of existence. 

Canaris ordered a tactical withdrawal. His outposts were 
consolidated in the neutral capitals of the world—Dublin, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Ankara, and the great food-loading harbours of 
South America. In the United States the widespread organisation 
was based on the seaboard. Every haven where a ship could 
berth and take on merchandise for Britain was probed. 

The pre-occupation with the Middle East in the first half of the 
war resulted in the Mediterranean being particularly well 
covered with the Canaris spy network. The narrow Straits of 
Gibraltar, with their Spanish dominated International Zone of 
Tangier on one side and the Spanish mainland on the other, the 
Italian islands, and Egypt, between them provided a grandstand 
view of the Allied shipping movements which paid many a 
dividend in vessels and men until Rommel was driven out of Africa 
and Italy out of the war. But long after this the German organi¬ 
sation operating in Spain continued to do good work for its 
masters in Berlin. 

In the sun-drenched palatial building of the German Embassy, 
almost next door to the office which was used by the British 
Ambassador in Madrid, Sir Samuel Hoare (now Lord 
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Templewood), sat Herr Dr. Hans Hoeberlein. On his desk was 
a finely polished mahogany box with eight switches. This little 
gadget enabled the head of the German espionage organisation in 
Spain to get into instant and direct contact by radio telephone 
with his listening posts at La Linea, Algeciras, Ceuta, Mellilla, 
Palma and similar points of advantage. Seldom has a chief 
espionage agent conducted his affairs in such comfort and with 
such little risk of outside interference. He was well served in his 
colleagues and assistants, and the Spanish authorities provided 
every possible help. 

With General Faupel, the President of the Ibero-German 
Culture Institute, Hoeberlein had a reporting system which 
attempted to provide all the worthwhile allied news from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic and all points in between. 

In La Linea there was Major Rudolf Weber; in Tangier Herbert 
Noehring; in Tetuan Dr. Hans Brosch, in Larache Herr 
Rehhausen (officially the branch manager of the Mannesmann 
steel concern); in Palma on the Canary Islands Kurt Boerner, who 
was given the honorary title of a Gauleiter in reward for his 
services, controlled the spy outlooks in the Spanish colonies of 
Rio de Oro, Ifni, Rio Mundi and Fernando Po in Africa. 

Nor was this by any means all. In Casablanca was the 
headquarters of the <£ Islam expert” of the German Nachrich- 
tendienst, Theo M. Auer, organiser of the Moslem rebellions in 
French North Africa before the war. He had on his payroll the 
leaders of the Arab nationalist ££ Unite Maroccaine”, Sheikh 
Mekki A 1 Nasiri, and the ee Moorish National Union”, headed by 
Abdul Halek Torres. From Auer's office encouragement was 
given to the anti-British Arab movements and Amin El Husseini, 
self-styled ££ Grand Mufti of Jerusalem”. 

From Madrid the trail of the German spy network also led to 
Liberia to Fraulein Etta Donner, one of Canaris’s glamorous 
women spies and incidentally one of his many mistresses. Etta 
had organised German espionage in Africa in the disguise of a 
newspaper correspondent since 1936. Across the African 
Continent the trail went on to the Dominion of South Africa, 
where some of the rabid anti-British nationalists had supported 
Nazi Germany ever since Hitler proclaimed the dogma of the 
Teutonic Herrenvolk. 
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There was one blind spot in this mighty set-up. The Rock 
which separated Africa from Europe was silent and secret. The 
British Imperial General Staff ordered extraordinary precautions 
for its defence both from attack and the spy. Hitler planned to take 
the Rock, and was promised every assistance by General Franco. 
He abandoned the idea when his “Russian walk-over” failed to 
materialise, and even he had to listen to the warnings of his staff 
that to stretch his forces from Narvik to La Linea, from Stalingrad 
to Cherbourg, was the straw which might break even a German 
camel's back. The assault plan was jettisoned. 

But it meant that efforts to place spies inside Gibraltar became 
all the more vitally necessary. On the face of it the job sounded 
simple. A narrow stretch of land separated enemy territory from 
a very Germanophilic £ £ non-belligerent' ’. Spanish workmen 
crossed in their hundreds to and from work every day. Little did 
they know that among the British foremen who directed their 
activities were high officers of the Secret Service. Even some of 
the waiters in the cafes were Britons of good social standing. 

Twice, at least, the Germans and their Falangist accomplices 
came very near success. Early in the war, Hoeberlein's agent 
recruited through a Spanish Falangist, whom they used as a go- 
between, an engineer who worked in the technical department of 
the Gibraltar Dockyard. He was Jose Estella Key, a British subject 
of Spanish extraction. Tempted by the promises of the Nazi agent, 
who glibly told him that after the conclusion of his task he would 
be helped to get across the frontier and given a well-paid post in 
a Spanish Government office, Key agreed to collect information 
about defence work in hand at the Admiralty Dockyard at that 
time which was being carried out under the supervision of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Harold Burrough. Key was also instructed to steal 
certain statistical data concerning the volume of supply cargoes 
unloaded in Gibraltar, which could be used for the purpose of a 
shrewd assessment on the replenishment of British stores destined 
for the Middle East theatre of war. Key collected various 
figures, but he was unable to comply with all his instructions. 
From the very first moment he had been watched by Secret 
Service men, disguised as subaltern clerks of the department. Key 
was allowed to pass one or two pieces of information which were 
of no importance and this initial success made him cocksure. Not 
only did the Secret Service agents know that there was a spy in 
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a vital office but they also trailed him to a secret rendezvous at 
a small cafe, where he met the Falangist. Key was arrested and 
whisked off by air to London. 

Doubtless for several weeks Herr Hoeberlein sat at his 4 esk and 
listened with pleasure to the uninterrupted flow of information 
that continued to pour through the radio telephone from the 
excellent agents working so doughtily for the Reich in Gibraltar. 

To keep the Germans guessing the trial of Key was postponed 
for many months. He finally was put in the dock at the Old 
Bailey on May 18, 1942, where he confessed his crime. His 
execution took place at Wandsworth Prison some weeks later. 


Another great secret of the war, which can now be revealed, 
was the foiling of the daring German plan to blow up the am¬ 
munition tunnel at Gibraltar Dockyard. In August 1943 Louis 
Lopez Cordon Cuenca, a twenty-two-year-old Spaniard, employed 
in a Gibraltar fruit shop, stood in the dock of the Gibraltar High 
Court before Chief Justice McDougall on a charge of high treason 
and attempted sabotage. Cuenca confessed that he had gone in 
secret to La Linea, where a Falangist by the name of Bias Castro 
introduced him to two German agents. He was offered £500 for 
taking explosives to Gibraltar and received detailed instructions 
on how to place the bombs in the tunnel under the naval dock¬ 
yard. The German agents suggested that the bombs—small 
precision time-bombs of great explosive power—should be taken 
in cases of lemons and oranges which were regularly supplied by a 
La Linea wholesaler to the shop where Cuenca was employed. 
“But this proved to be unworkable,” the accused told the court, 
“and the Germans then suggested the bombs should be packed 
between cabbage leaves. But I had the idea that it would be 
easiest to conceal them inside a large bunch of bananas.” This 
was finally done and Cuenca received the dangerous bananas, 
which he hid in the store of his employer. The day of his arrest— 
he said—was the last day allowed for the job to be carried out. 

. But the Secret Service was watching the young fruit dealer. 
They struck at the exact moment when he had taken the bombs 
out of the hideout and caught him red-handed. Cuenca was 
sentenced to death on August 31, 1943, after a trial that lasted 
for several days during which many ingenious arguments were 
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put forward by the defence. It was claimed that the British 
Defence Regulations on which the indictment was based were 
invalid in the Crown Colony. The Chief Justice ruled, however, 
that they were valid. A plea for mercy was later rejected. In¬ 
cidentally, the execution of Cuenca was the first in Gibraltar after 
twelve years, the previous concerned a murderer in 1931. Because 
Gibraltar had no executioner, the British hangman, Thomas 
Pierrepoint, and his assistants, travelled by air from Britain to 
the Rock, where they duly carried out the sentence. 


The man who volunteers to spy for his own country is usually 
courageous and often inspired by the highest patriotic motives, 
worthy of the highest praise. The man who has given the word 
“spy” its unpleasant associations is the traitor who spies out the 
secrets of his own country and sells them for what he can get. It 
would be pleasant to be able to write that none of the German 
spies who worked in Britain were British, but it would not be true. 
There were traitors amongst us and our only consolation is that 
their work was generally ineffective. 

The case of Duncan Scott-Ford was an example of spying in its 
most sordid form, the grim truth against the romantic fiction of 
adventure novels. Yet this young British seaman who was trapped 
into betraying his comrades for a few paltry pounds was perhaps 
more of a fool than a villain. He paid the supreme penalty for his 
folly at Wandsworth Prison on November 4, 1942, after having 
been found guilty by a jury at the Old Bailey and sentenced to 
death by Mr. Justice Birkett. * 

In 1941 the “Las Quandierras” bar in Lisbon offered every¬ 
thing that could not be found in the blitzed streets of Britain’s 
ports—good food, plenty of drinks, blazing lights, music and 
glamorous women. Into the bar sauntered a young British sailor 
whose ship was in port, waiting to load tungsten, vitally needed by 
Britain’s armament factories. Duncan Alexander Croall Scott- 
Ford was just twenty years old. He came of a seafaring West 
Country family. He was born in Plymouth on September 21, 
1921, and had been at sea since he was a boy. In spite of his 
youth, he had seen life and it did not surprise him when a pretty 
blonde came over to his table. They drank together. Presently 
a middle-aged man asked if he might join them and buy them 
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both a drink. Young Scott-Ford, now feeling happy, gave his 
consent. The man ordered the drinks and the conversation turned 
to the cost of them. 

The middle-aged gentleman was sympathetic. Yes, he said, it 
was a shame sailors who took so many risks should be underpaid. 
Before many minutes passed he was offering the young English¬ 
man a loan. Incredible as it may sound, Scott-Ford accepted. 
The stranger counted out 1,800 Escudos—about £r8—and passed 
them over, asking for an I.O.U., just as a matter of form. Scott- 
Ford wrote it out, called for more drinks. The stranger folded the 
I.O.U. and put it in his pocket. When he left, Scott-Ford had 
not even troubled to ask his name! He would have laughed at 
the idea that the chit he had signed was to be his death warrant. 

The eighteen pounds enabled the sailor to visit the bar the next 
night. The stranger joined him again—and this time he was not so 
bland. Bluntly he asked the name of Scott-Ford’s ship, her cargo 
and her movements. Scott-Ford told him he wasn’t allowed to 
talk about these things. Then the stranger showed his hand. He 
introduced himself as a German agent, well-known to the British 
authorities in Lisbon. He would only have to post that I.O.U. 
to Sir Ronald Campbell, the British ambassador, he suggested, 
and Scott-Ford would find himself behind bars within a hour. 
There was only one possible interpretation to be put upon a 
British sailor getting a “loan” from a German agent. ... At 
the Rua Sao Domingos a Lapa, the British Embassy, they would 
surely know what it meant. 

We may perhaps forgive Scott-Ford on account of his youth for 
taking any notice of this transparently false argument. But it is 
difficult to believe that a youngster with his experience of the 
world could not have seen that an instant visit to the embassy and 
an explanation would have earned him nothing but the thanks of 
the Secret Service for a useful piece of information. 

However that may be, the young sailor remained at the table, 
waiting to hear what came next. He soon learned—the shape of a 
series of questions. Was it true that the Canadians were rehearsing 
beach invasion in the Isle of Wight? Could he confirm that 

H.M.S.-recently put in at Plymouth? Was the South 

Atlantic convoy route being altered? The stranger was obviously 
knowledgeable. Everything he had asked could be answered with 
a rhetorical “Yes”. Obviously the German knew these things, 
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and it would do little harm to confirm them. He felt that he 
answered cleverly, but the sailor who thought he was as good as 
the next man at parrying verbal or physical skirmishes was no 
match for a trained Canaris agent. 

On three further occasions Scott-Ford met the agent, but he 
brought information of little value to the enemy. Despite the 
hints and despite further instalments of blackmail Scott-Ford did 
not pay the dividend his German investor considered he should. 
For some reason—perhaps it was the obvious one of typical 
German sadism—he was betrayed by the Nazi agent who had 
trapped him. After he returned from the fourth rendezvous in 
Lisbon Special Branch men were waiting to arrest him as he 
stepped down the gangplank in an English port. It was his last 
journey—a journey which ended at the Old Bailey. He was 
found guilty and executed. 

It is unfortunately true that Scott-Ford’s information was of 
some use to the Nazis. It added another piece of intelligence 
about Allied plans for the raids across the Channel. By that time 
the Commando raids on the coast of France—at Dieppe, St. 
Nazaire, Bougainville and Sark—accentuated the war of nerves 
on Germany, omens of the coming “Second Front”. 




















CHAPTER XII 


The Stolen Code 

An unprecedented sensation was caused on April 5, 1944, when 
the British Government announced that all communications by 
telephone with Eire had been severed and the frontier between 
that country and Northern Ireland closed. A few days later 
followed another, even more startling announcement. The Foreign 
Office had notified all foreign ambassadors and ministers accredited 
to the Court of St. James that the privilege of despatching sealed 
diplomatic bags out of Britain had been withdrawn and that all 
communications between the diplomatic missions in London and 
their Governments must be conducted in open language, all 
messages being subject to British censorship. The departure of 
diplomatic couriers, foreign officials, and even members of their 
families and domestic staff was stopped until the end of June. 

The curtain was about to go up on the “Second Front” and 
this was a preliminary warning to a jittery Germany, straining 
every nerve to find out where and when the Allies were going to 
attack. Behind the decision of the British Government lay the 
bitter experience in two spy cases, of which little could be revealed 
during the war. Diplomatic privileges are the foundation of 
communication between nations and even in war-time they were 
honourably used by ninety-nine diplomats out of a hundred. But 
the possibilities of the diplomatic mail bag being used for espionage 
were too tempting for some. During the first months of the war 
the then “neutral” Italian embassy had misused this privilege 
by. smuggling out information to Berlin. On the eve of the 
invasion of Europe, Britain, taking no further risks, withdrew the 
privileges to all diplomats, including even members of the Allied 
Governments in their London exile. This decision was not lightly 
undertaken. 

Only after the war one of the leakages was disclosed—a brief 
drawing aside of the curtain—when the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Chuter Ede, mentioned in Parliament the name of Rogerio de 
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Menezes, a clerk in the Portuguese Embassy, who had been 
convicted of espionage and sentenced to death in 1943. But de 
Menezes was a small-time operator who was curbed before he 
could do much harm. Fortunately he was not as successful as 
Tyler Kent, the cypher clerk of the U.S. Embassy in London, 
whose activities caused gravest danger to Britain at a time when 
she stood alone. 

His betrayal of vital secrets brought about a world black-out of 
American diplomatic communications a,t the critical period of the 
fall of France and the epic of Dunkirk. Although America was not 
at the time a belligerent, she already was providing every help 
“short of war” to Britain. Just what that help comprised Kent 
read in the secret code messages that were exchanged between 
London and Washington and he passed his knowledge on to 
Berlin. Whilst the British Secret Service had succeeded in 
cleaning up the German espionage nests inside Britain, whilst 
British counter-espionage dealt successfully with Fifth Columnists, 
bogus-refugees and agents sent across the Channel by sea and air, 
vital news was still obviously leaking out. ... It took some time 
until the Secret Service could take up the trail that led to the 
dangerous spy, working comfortably and apparently in complete 
safety in his office—protected by diplomatic privileges. 

Tyler Kent, at twenty-three years of age, could have looked 
forward to a brilliant career. Son of a prominent United States 
diplomat, who was Consul General in Mukden and held appoint¬ 
ments in Madrid and Paris, the tall, good-looking young man had 
followed in his father’s footsteps and entered the diplomatic 
service. After having graduated at Princeton University and 
studying at the Paris Sorbonne, he had rounded up his studies 
with a course in economics at the George Washington University. 
He was born in China and from childhood had been brought up 
against the background of high politics. An accomplished sports¬ 
man, who had excelled in sports for his college, an intelligent, 
quick-witted, handsome youngster, he easily made friends. His 
father died while he was still a child, but influential friends of the 
family paved the way for Tyler Kent. Early in 1939 he was 
appointed to the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. He proved to be such 
an excellent and hard-working fellow that in spite of his youth and 
comparative inexperience he was transferred in October 1939 to 
London and given an assignment of paramount responsibility. 
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His knowledge of several foreign languages-—he had mastered 
French, German, Italian and Russian—made him especially useful 
for his new post as a cypher clerk. His superiors considered him 
as absolutely reliable and the reports on his work more than 
satisfied the Washington authorities. 

Yet they knew nothing of his real interests and personal beliefs. 
He was an idealist, though his ideals were all but clear-cut. He 
was, perhaps, like those English undergraduates of the early 
thirties who had so vehemently resolved not to fight for their 
King and Country—and of whom so many later became heroes 
on the battlefronts. Kent hated war and he refused to believe that 
war, even after it had been declared, was inevitable. No one 
wanted to fight, so it seemed at that time, neither the Germans 
behind their Siegfried Line nor the French sitting cosily in the 
Maginot citadels, nor the British, to whom war appeared foolish 
and futile, and certainly not his own compatriots across the 
Atlantic. 

So in that early winter of 1939, in the strangely peaceful 
London, the young American diplomat argued at cocktail parties 
behind the black-out curtains of Mayfair about war and peace and 
understanding among the nations. Gradually he found some 
friends who were more sympathetic than others. They shared the 
same convictions with him-—and more than that—they had a 
theory. Hitler might be a menace, and he might not. But he was 
certainly a leader of a great movement and a man with a vision of 
a new and better world. And one thing seemed certain—“Inter¬ 
national Jewry ”, “International Communism”, “International 
Plutocracy”, were behind the war fever of the world. The Jews 
had selected Britain as the nation to defy the success of the new 
Aryan Germany. . . . 

The young man swallowed it all avidly at these parties, fre¬ 
quented by members of the Anglo-German Link, the British 
Union of Fascists, and certain diehards who were to be put out 
of harm’s way a few months later. He indicated with enthusiasm 
that he was ready to help to shorten the war by any available 
means, even if it meant the defeat of Britain, “that country of 
Jewish financiers and soft politicians”. 

The Canaris machine began to work smoothly and quietly. One 
day Kent was introduced to a charming woman. She was much 
older than the young American, but had all the sophisticated 
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Instructions in code written on the cover of a A rare photograph of Gertrude Zelle (Mata Hari) 

match booklet. The advertisement on the front in the days when she was the mistress of Walter 

part reads: “Lloyd travels bring always happy Wilhelm Canaris, chief of Germany’s espionage 
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A thirteen-jewel watch for a small time bomb, use< 

German spies for sabotage work. {See page 57) 
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attractions of an experienced lady of the social set. Baroness Anna 
Wolkoff—although a British subject since her childhood, she still 
used the title conferred by the Tsar on her father who had been 
an admiral of the Imperial Fleet before 1917 and had fled with his 
family to London from the Bolshevist Revolution-—was certainly 
a woman who could turn the head of a callow American youngster.* 
She ran an exclusive dress shop where she presided over her 
comely assistants and was never seen without a magnificent 
ginger cat wearing a solid gold collar. In her spare time she 
painted pretty little water colours which she occasionally exhibited 
in the salons of her friends. Soon the twenty-four-year-old 
American was head over heels in love with the thirty-seven-year- 
old baroness. Not even her closest friends—to whom politics were 
rather a kind of pastime than a matter for serious study—suspected 
Anna Wolkoff of being one of Canaris’ most efficient agents. 

It did not take Anna Wolkoff long to persuade her young lover 
to show his craving for peace and friendship amongst the nations 
by real deeds. 

“If you could reveal some of the sinister Jewish conspiracies 
which loom behind the British-American relations,” she told 
Kent, “it could greatly help to shorten the war and establish 
peace and friendship between the two kindred peoples, the 
English and the German.” 

Kent saw the sense of this argument and blandly agreed to 
help. The task she outlined to him was quite simple. Was he not 
holding the most closely guarded secrets of the discussions 
between the statesmen of Downing Street ^nd the White House? 
Was it not a fact that every message which Neville Chamberlain 
or Winston Churchill sent to President Roosevelt and every reply 
of the President to the British leaders had to go through the 
cypher room of the American Embassy? And did not couriers 
carry bags with most confidential reports of Britain’s defence 
plans and military preparations to America, messages that 
appealed to the President for assistance, memoranda that pre¬ 
pared the plans for the American Lease-Lend scheme? Kent had 
only to copy the most important of these documents and Anna 
would find ways and means to forward them to the proper 
quarters which would use them to further the peace plans. . . . 
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There can be no better authority to quote on the activities of 
the couple than that of Kent’s direct superior, the U.S. Am¬ 
bassador in London, Mr. Joseph Patrick Kennedy. This is what 
he reported on the case, following Kent’s arrest, to Mr. Cordell 
Hull, the U.S. Secretary of State: 

“I telephoned the President in Washington, saying that our 
most secret code was no good anywhere. The Germans and 
Italians and presumably also the Japanese had possessed a full 
picture of the problems and decisions and everything else sent in 
and out of the White House and State Department for the 
previous eight months, at as critical a period as any in the history 
of the war.” 

In these few words Mr. Kennedy paints a telling picture of the 
position in which this youngster had placed the greatest empire 
on earth. Moreover, from the early days of the war until his 
arrest on May 18, 1940, the Nachrichtendienst had been kept 
informed of every single message sent by the British Government 
to Washington, including the most secret statistics of British land, 
sea and air forces, their dispositions and reserves, the food and 
oil stocks held in Britain and the Commonwealth, and the strategic 
plans for the future. 

In brief the conferences of the High Command in Berlin had 
much the same quality of information as Field-Marshal Ironside 
and Lord Gort at their meetings with the War Cabinet in 
Whitehall. 

It is not too much to say—indeed, admissions at the Nuremberg 
trial by Nazi war leaders of the calibre of Keitel, Jodi and 
Raeder have confirmed it—that without Kent’s daily reports the 
Nazis might never have risked taking the breathing space during 
the winter of 1939-40 which permitted them to plan without 
interference for the “blitzkrieg” of the spring. 

Altogether Kent copied more than 1,500 cypher messages 
passing between Whitehall and the White House in addition to 
Mr. Kennedy’s reports to the American State Secretary, Mr. 
Cordell Hull. Kent’s methods were simple, speedy, and effective. 
He and his mistress made microfilm copies of the documents which 
he purloined from the cabinets as he went off duty, returning 
them on the following morning after the work had been done. 
Everything went so smoothly that the couple became a little 
careless. Instead of messing about with the photographic material 
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themselves, they decided to entrust the copying to a professional 
photographer. Kent found a little studio near Fleet Street, whose 
proprietor specialised in such work, making photostats for news¬ 
paper illustrations. 

This development in the Kent story proves, if anything can, 
that truth is stranger than fiction. No thriller novelist would dare 
to make his villains resort to a professional photographer with the 
proposition that he be good enough to carry out some espionage 
work for them; nor would he dare to suggest that any photo¬ 
grapher would be blissfully unaware that he was possibly doing 
something criminal. But records prove that both these eventual¬ 
ities occurred as the Kent activities drew near to their climax. 

Baroness Anna Wolkoffhad been watched by the Secret Service 
for a considerable time. Ladies of foreign extraction who consort 
with young diplomatic officials at near-Fascist parties and seem to 
be able to spend far more money than a dress shop could provide 
are routine objects of interest to the Secret Service. 

But the regular reports on the Baroness contained no blemish. 
She appeared to be a little foolish in her friendships, even unwise 
in her views, but not criminally so. She emerged from a routine 
screening unscathed. Then, a Special Branch man reported to 
Chief Constable Canning that the love affair seemed to have an 
unusual angle. The meetings in her flat were not followed by an 
excursion to a night club or theatre, but frequently involved a 
trip to the Fleet Street studio. The journeys were more closely 
investigated, and the calls on the photographer were noted. 

A detective visited the studio, and after a little warning talk 
about censorship and precautions of security the subject of the 
foreign lady and her young American friend arose. 

“Oh, the lady from the American Embassy, you mean? ” asked 
the photographer. “I did not know her name was Wolkoff, or 
whatever you say. But there’s no reason to worry about that. It’s 
an official job.” 

“H’m,” mused the detective. “An official job, eh? Just what 
is it?” 

The photographer looked a little doubtful. Then he brightened 
visibly and said, “I suppose there’s no harm in showing you. 
I’ve a few of the films in the dark room now, as a matter of 
fact.” 

A few minutes later the startled detective was gazing at the 
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strip of celluloid* showing pictures of some documents marked 
“ Very Secret”. 

The photographer and the films were soon on the way to 
Scotland Yard, where it was conclusively proved that the man had 
no idea that he was doing anything but contributing a little ( 
technical service to the American nation on behalf of his country. 

His simplicity was too amazing to be disbelieved, and he was 
released with an admonition not to be quite so gullible in the 
future. 

That night a conference was hurriedly called at io Downing 
Street. Members of the Cabinet, Chiefs of the Foreign Office, of 
the Secret Service and the Military Intelligence attended. The 
issue was clear. A spy in the American Embassy had been be¬ 
traying some of Britain’s most coveted war secrets for many 
months to the enemy. Mr. Churchill, who had taken over the 
premiership only a few days before, was greatly upset. The 
American Ambassador, Mr. Kennedy, was hurriedly invited to 
meet Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary. He was profoundly 
shocked and declared that the accusations were almost un¬ 
believable until he was shown the damning evidence. I 

Meanwhile, in Kent’s comfortable private apartment, decorated 
with many of the baroness’s pretty water colours, two duplicate 
keys to the strongroom of the Embassy were found, together with 
several photographic plates and microfilms of secret documents 
which he had taken out only the previous day. While detectives 
were searching the flat an official of the Italian Embassy tele¬ 
phoned—the final evidence of Kent’s complicity. Mr. Kennedy 
at once got in touch with Washington, at the same time an¬ 
nouncing Kent’s instantaneous dismissal from the American 
diplomatic service which thus abolished the privileges which 
would have made the spy’s arrest impossible. A few hours later 
Kent was being grilled by Secret Service officers in the presence 
of the Ambassador. 

Years later, after Mr. Kennedy had retired from the diplomatic 
service, he revealed some more details of that sensational 
affair. 

“Kent was in charge of the unbreakable code of the U.S. State 
Department. Because of his treachery, all diplomatic com¬ 
munications of the American diplomatic service were blacked-out 
following his arrest at a most terrible moment in history—during 
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the days of Dunkirk and the Fall of France. The black-out, 
which concerned the American Embassies and missions through¬ 
out the world, lasted from two to six weeks until scores of special 
couriers had reached the Embassies with new codes from 
Washington.” 

Kent and the Baroness had given the microfilms and copies of 
the secret documents^—almost 1,500 of them—to an official of the 
Italian Embassy in London, who worked for the German es¬ 
pionage. In the opinion of Mr. Kennedy, Italy had been ordered 
by Hitler to stay out of the war for ten months, partly, at least, 
because of the utmost usefulness to Germany of the transmission 
channel of Kent’s information through the Italian Embassy in 
London. 

When Mr. Kennedy attended Kent’s interrogations, he was 
white as a sheet and looked like a man stricken with illness. 
Kent, on the other hand, was quite composed and almost cheer¬ 
ful. His only indication of worry was to inquire what had hap¬ 
pened to Baroness Wolkoff. 

“How on earth could you have broken trust with our country?” 
Kennedy asked the traitor. “What do you imagine will be the 
effect of your treachery on your good mother?” 

But Kent’s only response was a tirade of intense anti-Semitic 
slogans. He showed no repentance whatever. “If America had 
been at war, I would have recommended that Kent be sent back to 
America and shot as a traitor. But in the circumstances prevailing 
we had to leave it to the British justice,” declared Mr. Kennedy, 
when recounting this interview. 

British justice was very lenient indeed. At his trial at the Old 
Bailey Kent was arrogant and shouted abuse at the office of 
Mr. Churchill and “the other Jewish lackeys in Britain”. He was 
sentenced on November 7, 1940, after several days’ hearing in 
camera , to seven years’ penal servitude. He had been charged 
only of having taken four confidential documents and communi¬ 
cating them to persons likely to make use of the information to the 
enemy. Baroness Wolkoff received ten years’ penal servitude. 


One would think that the case of Kent was then quietly for¬ 
gotten. Under a democratic system citizens are entitled to their 
own beliefs, and only if they lead to downright criminality or 
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treason is action taken. When they are thus punished because 
their beliefs have traduced their honour and patriotism, no one 
blames the country which has been “let down” in this way* 
And—it seems—no sensible person would attempt to prove that 
right is wrong and wrong is right. 

Yet Isolationist and anti-Semitic circles in the United States 
immediately attempted to turn Kent into a martyr. He was 
represented in a certain press as a victim of Jewish intrigue, a 
martyr of his ideals, and a tool in a British conspiracy to drag 
America into Britain’s war. Gigantic funds were subscribed to 
“save the young American victim of the British Secret Service 11 
(doubtless Canaris saw to it that the Reich was represented among 
the subscribers), and Gerald L. K. Smith, leader of the Anti- 
Semitic League of America, held mass meetings throughout the 
States. 

A special investigator was hired and sent to Britain, where he 
received every facility to examine the irrefutable evidence. He 
was Ian Ross MacFarlane, a news analyst of the Baltimore 
Broadcasting station. In London MacFarlane met John Bryan 
Owen, son of the former United States Minister to Denmark, 
and a college friend of Kent’s. Owen was invited to return to 
America and report what he knew about the case to Kent’s 
mother, another who somewhat naturally tried to believe in her 
only son’s innocence. 

The day before he was due to meet Mrs. Kent, Owen was found 
dead in a room in Greenwich Village. He had taken an overdose 
of veronal, and at the inquest a verdict of accidental death was 
returned. But his sudden end fanned the anti-British flames still 
higher, and wild rumours circulated in which the British Secret 
Service was blamed for his death. 

It was not until the bombs rained down on Pearl Harbour that 
the whispering campaign finally died down. It started again when 
Kent was deported from England after serving two-thirds of his 
sentence. When he arrived at New York in December 1945 he 
was besieged by journalists of the Isolationist, anti-British press 
and propagandists. It is only fair to add that the young man had 
the sense to keep his mouth shut, and he disappeared into 
oblivion. The only news of him has been an action started by his 
attorney against the U.S. State Department to cover arrears 
of salary and living allowances for the period of his imprisonment, 
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the contention being that his dismissal was contrary to American 
law. 

It is a sorry ending for a young man with a career ahead of 
him which thousands would have envied. Equally miserable is the 
future of Anna WolkofF, who was released in June 1946, after 
serving five and a half years of her sentence, one of the counts 
on which she was convicted being the despatch of a letter to 
William Joyce while he was still the celebrated Lord Haw-Haw 
of Bremen radio. 

Her future is blank. At the age of forty-five her once auburn 
hair is streaked with grey. Her hands are rough and coarse 
from laundry work in Aylesbury Prison. She was deprived of her 
British nationality which she had acquired by naturalisation. 
The Soviet Union will not recognise her as a Russian citizen. She 
remains a woman without hope, without a country. 













CHAPTER XIII 


The Spy From Lisbon 

If theoretical motives of idealism and ideology could be put 
forward as a possible defence in the case of Tyler Kent, the most 
brilliant counsel would have had extreme difficulty in propound¬ 
ing any such high-mindedness in the case of the second big 
“diplomatic” catch of the Special Branch during the second world 
war. 

Rogerio de Magalhaes Peixoto de Menezes—to invest him with 
the full panoply of his baptismal names—had one driving force 
behind his espionage activities: cash. His position as a clerk in 
a neutral Embassy provided a comfortable salary, but insuffi¬ 
cient for the predilections for night-life which appear to have 
been the principal interest of this twenty-six-year-old scion of a 
Portuguese titled family with an ancestry going back to the zenith 
of that country’s long and distinguished history. 

There has always been a Menezes serving his country in the 
Army or Government, and the youngster was put into the diplo¬ 
matic service in the hopes that he would uphold that high tradi¬ 
tion. As with Tyler Kent, his career was smoothed by influential 
relations and friends. When he started in the Portuguese Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs this future seemed indeed rosy. A transfer 
to the embassy in this country which regarded Portugal as her 
oldest ally did nothing but brighten that picture. 

Unfortunately, there seems little doubt that Menezes had been 
seduced by Canaris’ Iberian agents long before he arrived in 
Britain. Portugal, with its long border with “neutral” Spain, 
had a well-nigh impossible task in keeping out the undercover 
men of the German spy machine. In Lisbon, the meeting place 
for the air communications of belligerent and neutral alike, 
espionage was inevitable. 

Menezes’ paymasters must have been extremely satisfied with 
the turn of events when their dupe set off for the Court of St. 
James in July 1942. There was no need for faked identity cards, 
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phoney passports and all the rest of the paraphernalia of the 
ordinary invading spy. This agent could sit comfortably in his 
oasis of neutral territory within the four walls of the embassy and 
proceed with his orders under complete immunity. Codes were 
permitted to him if he wished to use them, and in any event his 
mail could be protected from the prying eyes of the censors by the 
immaculate seals of the diplomatic mailbag. 

There is an indefinable nicety as regards the intelligence work 
carried out by diplomats and their assistants. Long usage 
permits any information regarding a country’s military and 
industrial potential to be reported in times of peace; equally 
embassies of belligerent states in neutral countries are entitled 
to provide their Governments with information on their enemies 
which they are able to obtain. The legend of the British Foreign 
Office servants living in a fool’s paradise, blissfully rubber- 
stamping documents and being totally unaware of what was 
happening around them is wishful thinking of destructive-minded 
critics, but espionage on an ally for ultimate reporting to its 
enemy is not practised. 

The Special Branch was perfectly aware of the German 
intrigues, and a discreet watch was maintained on minor 
employees of neutral embassies and consulates after war com¬ 
menced. Menezes quickly gained their interested attention, 
though it was six months before things got serious enough for 
action to be taken. 

The young Portuguese lacked that vital quality of the budding 
diplomat—discretion. He had been given a big job with promise 
of big pay. If he found his ability insufficient "to cope with the 
fttrmer, his capacity for enjoyment more than catered for the 
reward. De Menezes found even war-time London a town 
of glitter, and he constantly basked in the brilliance that 
nightclubs and gambling dens provided behind the shuttered 
windows. 

His task, set by Willy Ley (a brother of Robert Ley who hanged 
himself just before the Nuremberg trial) who was the German 
espionage expert in Lisbon, was to find out three things. The first 
was to discover the location of the London AA defences. This was 
of vital importance to Goering who found that the new rocket 
guns and 4.7 batteries nullified even his fast, hit-and-run sneak 
raids. Before concentrated Luftwaffe attacks, ordered by Hitler 
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in the summer of 1942, could be recommenced, the London 
barrage would have to be pin-pointed and silenced. 

Secondly, de Menezes was ordered to provide detailed surveys 
on Britain’s food situation and the position if U-boat warfare 
with the hunting-in-packs system were stepped up. Here de 
Menezes’ reports were to be linked with information from German 
agents in South America and the United States. 

Lastly Canaris wanted full information of Britain’s war industry 
potential. This was to include details of new shadow factories, 
new types of aircraft, and—specially stressed—the size of British 
supplies to Turkey. 

The Nachrichtendienst had chosen cleverly in finding a clerk in 
a neutral embassy to work for them. But so bemused were they 
with the valuable position held by their spy that they failed to 
regard with any particular interest his ability to do the job. 
Human qualities—even qualities for criminal activity—did not 
enter into the scheme of things with a nation intent on creating 
robots. The man had the position; he was fitted out with the 
tools of his trade—invisible ink and the rest—his communication 
system was provided with cover addresses in Spain and Portugal. 
The espionage gadget had been constructed, equipped, sent on its 
way. Automatically its products would emerge. Or so they 
thought. 

In fact de Menezes had more than the normal quota of human 
foibles. The lure of the little drinking clubs, the ladies of the night 
and all the rest of the tinselled frippery which coloured the West 
End of war-time London, severely interfered with his secret 
observations. Such reports as he sent were concocted from bar 
gossip and culled from the newspapers. Back in Berlin, the 
espionage chiefs, gazing on these effusions, hurriedly ordered the 
Lisbon outpost to reduce the payments on the promised ^50-per- 
week salary until the standard of Menezes’ information improved. 
This change, which might have goaded a more resolute agent to 
greater activity, does not seem to have worried the Portuguese 
unduly. At the time of his arrest his pay was £25 per month, 
his gambling debts severe, and his knowledge of Britain’s secret 
activities nil. 

De Menezes was indeed poor material. Not only did he 
automatically gain the interests of the Special Branch detectives 
on account of his regular presence in London’s night life at a time 
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when all good citizens—and diplomatic clerks—should have been 
in bed, but he abandoned the problem of getting his messages into 
the diplomatic bag as too difficult. His method of communication 
was to mingle his reports into his air-mail correspondence with 
German agents in Lisbon. 

Doubtless the somewhat mundane life of the postal censors was 
enlivened by these efforts. The addresses, well known to the 
British counter-espionage, automatically gained special perusal 
above the ordinary censorship for de Menezes’ effusions. The 
experts in cryptography found little mental stimulant in decoding 
the secrets of an amateur. The evidence piled up week by week. 

Late in 1943 the Foreign Office decided that it was time to 
inform the Portuguese Ambassador. Dr. Armindo Rodriguez de 
Sttau Monteiro, a staunch friend of Britain and a diplomat pro¬ 
foundly cognisant of his profession’s high traditions, learned of his 
clerk’s activity with mortifying horror. 

His co-operation was immediate, and he decided to dismiss 
de Menezes, thus stripping him of diplomatic immunity. This 
procedure was, of course, confirmed by the Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment, and there only remained the settling of time and method. 
De Menezes would naturally realise the position immediately 
he was told of his dismissal. If he chose to remain within the 
embassy building no British police officer could have entered 
and served a warrant. 

The ambassador therefore informed him that because of certain 
allegations the Special Branch wished to question him and 
insisted that he complied with the request. The arrest which 
followed was dramatic indeed. All through the night of February 
22, 1943, detectives waited outside the embassy building in Sloane 
Square. When de Menezes jauntily strode out he was arrested 
as his footsteps reached the pavement—and British territory. 

At Scotland Yard he was questioned in the presence of a high 
Portuguese official. Confronted with the damning evidence of the 
letters and of certain chemicals found in his rooms he soon lost his 
cocksure ness and broke down, revealing the identity behind the 
cover-addresses to which he sent his letters and confirming what 
the Special Branch already knew. One of them was an ace-agent 
of Germany at the Lisbon “ Stuetzpunkt ”. 

The ensuing trial was unique in that it was held in complete 
secrecy, and not even the verdict of death, given at the Old Bailey 
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some six weeks later, was issued to the press. Portuguese Govern¬ 
ment officials were kept fully informed, and de Menezes’ mother 
was told of the tragic dishonour incurred by her son* 

She sent a moving petition to the King and Winston Churchill 
pleading for her son’s life. Because of his youth and certain other 
factors, Herbert Morrison, the Home Secretary, recommended 
his reprieve, and the sentence was commuted to penal servitude 
for life. 

The final tragic result of this unhappy youngster’s dabbling 
in espionage came when the Ambassador, although completely 
unaware of his clerk’s activities, felt that the unwritten laws of 
diplomatic tradition necessitated his taking some of the blame on 
his shoulders, and a few weeks after the trial he resigned his post 
and returned to Lisbon. 


De Menezes was a useless cog in Canaris’ machine, but his 
arrest led the Secret Service to the discovery of a new set-up, 
extending across the Atlantic into both North and South America. 
It may be said that the carelessness of the London man resulted 
in the bigger prey being rounded up far earlier than they other¬ 
wise would have been. 

The network was a secondary one to the main New York organi¬ 
sation, designed to work on the specialised tasks and providing 
another channel should the first one fail or get cleaned up by the 
F.B.I. The counterparts of de Mehezes in New York were Ernest 
Frederick Lehmitz, a fifty-seven-year-old German-American, and 
Harry de Spretter, who became air-raid wardens on Staten Island, 
where they could ably combine a watch for German aircraft 
with the interesting occupation of counting the convoys which 
left New York harbour. 

The two gentlemen in New York were, of course, unaware that 
their colleague in London had blown the gaff on the cover 
addresses and they continued to mail their reports long after J. 
Edgar Hoover and his G-men had become interested In the 
correspondence on the hearty advice from London. The last 
letter before the G-men acted is typical of the kind of information 
that Germany had looked for, and may be taken as an example 
of the material Menezes should have supplied but singularly 
failed to provide. 
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It was a typewritten letter full of “harmless” business informa¬ 
tion concerning the situation in the building trade. The lines in 
invisible ink, which appeared after treatment, made more interest¬ 
ing reading, as will be seen in the photograph on Plate II. 
It read: 

“On April 13 or 14 a convoy of twenty-seven ships leaves for Ireland 
via Boston , accompanied by a ftewly commissioned American cruiser , 
two British cruisers , and four destroyers. Convoy travelling inland route 
through East River to Boston . Other possible stops cannot be deter¬ 
mined , only final destination Ireland. Convoy consists of eighteen tankers 
and freighters. The U.S. ships President Harding and Excambion 
have a total of 4,000-4,500 troops on board all completely equipped 
paratroops except for about 200 U.S. Medical Corps men. Altogether 
about 93,000 men of all types are being transported. The following 
ships' names'were able to be determined: Ellargo, Downing Street, 
Orupa, Razorbill, Mellini, and Zorasborg. Freighter Lepel of 
unknown nationality , possibly Norwegian , about 6,000 tons, is loading 
Sperry gyroscope instruments and cases of small ammunition , small arms 
and searchlights for Britain. The freighter Gill is loading tanks . All 
transports are to go to Northern Ireland within the next two weeks. 
Troop transports from here to Australia are supposed to be diverted to 
French Equatorial Africa after the fall of Java. Without news since 
letter of October 8. Have not yet received money promised. Why not 
camouflage royalty settlements from South America ? Am losing the 
house at the end of April since all occupants have been given notice 
according to your wishes and I have been unemployed since my illness. 
Fred Lewis." 

Lewis was the alias of Lehmitz. Otherwise there is no need 
to attach many comments to this remarkably graphic account 
of the activities in New York harbour, which doubtless provided 
an entrancing scene of activity to Lehmitz and his colleagues 
on Staten Island. 

The postscript to the information indicates that inefficiency 
was not entirely a monopoly of small-time agents. Lisbon’s 
failure to pay the salaries of an efficient man must surely have 
been bad policy. In pointing out the possibilities of solving this 
difficulty with royalty payments Lehmitz was merely reminding 
his masters that excuses would not work. German patent royalties 
piling up in the South American states were methodically used 
for financing the German espionage machine outside Europe. 
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This had long been arranged between the German chemical 
and electrical industrial concerns and the Nazi Government 
with the complete approval of the former, who mentally 
licked their chops at the thought of industrial activities in a 
world controlled by Germany. Doubtless some of these gentry 
would be embarrassed with a reminder of this fact as 
they now protest that they ever agreed with the Nazi concept of 
conquest. 

Lehmitz and de Spretter were rounded up together with 
nineteen accomplices; the two chief spies received sentences of 
thirty years each at their trial before the Federal Court. 


Their case is a good example of the way co-operation between 
the counter-espionage services of the two countries proved 
effective. The F.B.I. had a tremendous task and readily accepted 
all the help it could get. In its huge populations of enemy- 
born nationals they weeded out 16,602 enemy aliens for detention 
or imprisonment, including 7,043 Germans and 5,428 Japanese. 
Sabotage was the greatest menace, as was natural in a country 
that had become the arsenal of democracy. Sabotage material 
uncovered ranged from supplies of explosive destined to wreck 
the Panama Canal to stocks of rubber bands which, placed in 
aero engines, gradually decomposed and blocked the petrol 
intake pipes. 

An official of the F.B.I. showed me a list of material seized by 
G-men from the homes, phoney business premises and secret 
hiding places of Axis agents. Just a few figures from this list will 
indicate the care with which Germany prepared her undercover 
offensive in the United States. 

There were 4,626 firearms, including modern automatics and 
sub-machine guns; 307,506 rounds of ammunition, 2,340 sticks of 
dynamite, 2,800 dynamite caps, 3,787 feet of fuse and 1,700 items 
of other explosives, including time bombs, teller mines, and booby 
traps. Over 3,000 illegal radio receivers and short-wave trans¬ 
mitters were found, along with 4,000 cameras, navigational 
instruments, naval charts, aeronautical maps and tens of thousands 
of detailed photographs of coastlines, ports, industrial plant and 
from-the-air shots; and thousands of feet of microfilm containing 
vital records compiled by Axis agents. 
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In his book Nazi Spy Conspiracy in America , one of the great aces 
of the F.B.I., Leon G. Turrou, wrote of the pre-war preparations 
of the Nazis in the States and Latin America. The author pays 
due tribute to the help of the British Secret Service and Military 
Intelligence Branch in smashing the notorious Rumrich spy ring. 

This organisation was uncovered when British detectives 
pounced on Mrs. Jessie Jordan, who intrigued the Dundee post¬ 
man because of the size of her mail. The letters which the astute 
official crammed through Mrs. Jordan’s letter-box bore the stamps 
of the United States, Sweden, Holland, Germany, and half a 
dozen Latin-American countries. 

The postman—an unsung hero of the pre-war espionage battle 
—had torn away the corner of a vast organisation which the 
British investigators soon discovered was largely a headache for 
the United States, as the Scottish purveyor of permanent waves 
did nothing more than receive and forward. America acted— 
and the result was the arrest of Gustav Rumrich, Otto Hermann 
Voss, the attractive but ugly-named Mrs. Katherina Moog, 
and that lady’s peculiar choice in lovers, obese and middle-aged 
Dr. Ignatz Griebel. Their trip to gaol severely upset Canaris’ 
arrangements, all set for the war to break out in Europe. (See 
Plate I.) 

The American spy web had been shot full of holes, and there 
followed much hectic work to repair it. In South America counter¬ 
espionage was by no means so vigorous, and as the ramifications of 
the Canaris Fifth Columns grew south of Panama, the British 
Secret Service once more began to liaise closely with the F.B.I. 
and various Latin-American Governments* who had little brief for 
the Nazi methods. 


















CHAPTER XIV 


Battle of Wits Across the Atlantic 

Right up to the time when more than three quarters of the world 
was in the hands of Governments which were at war with Ger¬ 
many, and the Allied Navies had become supreme in sea power, 
the Nazi spy machine was still able to maintain her espionage 
outposts in many corners of the world. 

Canaris had picked both the location of the posts and the 
personnel who manned them with great care and thought. 
Although the work began years before the outbreak of hostilities 
he had wisely, if pessimistically, allowed for the eventuality of the 
Reich being physically isolated from the land masses of the 
Continents outside Europe with powerful forces straddling all 
the sea routes between them. Even in this position, Canaris 
had seen to it that information flowed into the nerve centre of the 
German intelligence machine in Berlin. 

Captain von Gadow, one of his closest associates and cronies, 
had torn the curtain momentarily aside on the future picture 
as far back as 1936, when he wrote in the Militaerwissenschaftliche 
Rundschau : 

“We must be far-sighted in our policies. The next war will 
depend on the success or failure of the great sea powers. Germany 
is not and cannot become a great sea power. But we can protect 
certain interests by erecting efficiently working outposts which 
would have to fulfil highly important tasks in the sphere of naval 
strategy and may also often play a decisive part in our foreign 
policy and economic warfare. ...” 

Gadow was writing a technical military journal, confined 
almost entirely to readership among German General Staff 
officers. Hence the candour. The significance of the appointment 
as head of German intelligence of a naval officer and former U- 
boat commander was a warning of future policy which seems to 
have been lost on publicists and writers in pre-war years. In any 
event, nothing could have prevented the growth of a network of 
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spies in those countries ideologically patterned on the German 
regime. Thus German espionage reached a peak of efficiency 
in Spain and there was little left for improvement in the set-up 
provided for Argentina. Of all the German espionage outposts 
in Latin America, Argentina was certainly the most lavishly 
organised, and its hub in Buenos Aires marked a black spot for the 
forces of democracy. There can be no doubt that thousands of 
British seamen and their Allied comrades lie in a watery grave as a 
result of the information emanating from Buenos Aires and its 
satellite posts. 

Not only in Argentina, but in many other South American 
cities and ports German agents were busy all through the war. 
They reported everything—seamen’s gossip picked up in dockside 
taverns, scraps of news about arrival and departure of Allied 
ships received from careless and venal harbour employees, 
weather forecasts and maritime news published by authorities 
activities of British buyers in the wheat and meat exchanges! 
Then the agents would hurry to the German Embassy, where 
Herr Rupert Weilhermer, the head of the “political department ” 
and Captain Dietrich von Niebuehr, the German naval attache 5 
would, with their experts, scrutinise and sort out the information 
and pass those considered as important to one of the twelve 
clandestine radio transmitters which operated under German 
control with the benevolent indulgence of the Argentine authori¬ 
ties. 

Head of this biggest Nazi spy nest outside Europe was the 
German ambassador, Baron Edmund von Thermann, a man 
whose entire diplomatic career was but a Idng series of espionage 
affairs. Thermann had succeeded in making his own position 
and that of his accomplices completely safe, even during the short 
spells when Argentina, riddled by consecutive revolutions and 
rebellions, enjoyed something like a democratic administration. 
Although during these periods the flourishing National-Socialist 
Party in Argentina (there has always been a strong German-speak¬ 
ing colony of immigrants in the country, members of which were 
strictly organised in the notorious Nazi manner) was temporarily 
dissolved by the Government, the real Nazi organisation had never 
been suppressed and continued to work during the whole war 
under the able direction of Herr Walter Giese, “Gauleiter” of 
the League of Germans Abroad. 
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Before it was banned by the Ramirez Government (the fore¬ 
runner of the regime of President Peron), the Buenos Aires 
paper La Horn published astonishing facts about the huge spy 
organisation controlled by the German Embassy. More than 
78,000 German-speaking Argentine citizens, many of whom were 
born in the country of German parents, were pressed into the 
various German “cultural leagues", Nazi clubs and Hitler 
Youth organisation. Those who did not join voluntarily these 
organisations were forced to do so by blackmail and threats of 
reprisal against their relatives in Germany. 

Missiones, the province bordering on Bolivia, where a large 
proportion of the inhabitants arc German settlers, became in fact 
a German colony, almost entirely removed from the control of the 
central authorities of the Argentine Republic. For several years 
up to the war an average of £50,000 a year was spent by the 
German Embassy on “subsidies” to cultural organisation. In 
1942, when the Argentine Government, which happened then 
to be more democratic minded, ordered an inquiry into the 
activities of the German “clubs”, it was discovered that the sum 
had jumped to £540,000. The kind of culture represented by the 
difference of £490,000 a year is not hard to guess. And yet this 
large sum—more than Britain spent on her entire Secret Service 
at the outbreak of the war—represented only a fraction of the 
amount spent by the Nazis in building up the “ Stuetzpunkt ” 
for their espionage purposes and for bribing officials and politi¬ 
cians. 

The Fascist revolution of June 1943 brought the German 
espionage bosses to the pinnacle of their power and influence. 
But long before that they had potential friends and informers 
amongst the leaders of the G.O.U., the Grupo Officiates Unidos, the 
undemocratic clique, of which at the time I am speaking Colonel 
Juan Peron was a vice-president. The Nazis exercised control 
in many economic fields of the country that provided them with 
almost unlimited influence upon its political situation. Several 
leading newspapers were virtually owned by the German Embassy; 
the “Aeroposta Argentina”, the most important civil aviation 
company, was an offspring of the German Lufthansa, controlled 
by German managers and operated by German technicians and 
pilots. This line operated 24,000 miles of air routes and Herr 
Giese, who was the real controller of that company, saw to it that 
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nearly all mail leaving Argentina by air, including all mail to 
and from the United States, was carried by the aircraft piloted 
by German airmen, proudly wearing the swastika. 

One of the most palatial buildings in Buenos Aires housed the 
German Transoeean Agency, which alone was given the right 
by the Argentine Government to operate private radio trans¬ 
mitters. The Nazi spies, after the revolution in June 1943, did 
not even have the trouble of running their radio service in a clan¬ 
destine manner. They could contact the U-boat packs as openly 
as they maintained a twenty-four-hour broadcasting link with 
Berlin. When the Germans occupied France and established 
their relay stations on the French Atlantic coast and in North 
Africa, even the trouble of operating air services through Spain 
became unnecessary. Argentina became a potential base in the 
New World and at the same time provided a convenient link 
with Tokyo when Japan openly joined her Axis partner after 
Pearl Harbour. In 1942 Berlin and Tokyo expected that Argen¬ 
tina would come out openly on the side of the Axis powers and 
the Blue Book published by the American State Department 
disclosed that President Castillo, who pledged “full neutrality" 
of his country to the United States and Britain, had secretly 
communicated to Berlin in May 1942 his intention of declaring 
war on Britain, provided that Germany would render military 
assistance. 

The German charge d’affaires, Erich Otto Meynen, concluded 
in fact a secret agreement with the Argentine Government in 
which the supply of considerable quantities of armaments 
(especially of aircraft) was foreseen. But Hitler, involved in the 
costly two-front war against Britain and Russia, was unable to 
spare arms and aircraft, and the Argentine conspirators finally 
realised that the combined American-British sea power would 
make their sinister plans illusory. 


The German spies enjoyed every facility and freedom of action. 
Canaris had despatched to Buenos Aires some of his most br illi ant 
agents, of whom Hans Wesemann, Dr. Christian Zinsser and Anita 
Raeder-y-Rystel deserve to be singled out as those whom the 
British Secret Service considered as really dangerous ones. 
Anita Raeder—whose whereabouts remain mysterious—is the 
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daughter of Grand-Admiral Erich Raeder, the former G.-in-G. 
of the German Navy, who posed in the dock of Nuremberg as the 
true-hearted sailor who never cared for Hitler’s politics and did 
but his duty as a German officer—a defence which did not save 
him from life imprisonment. It might be of some significance 
that his daughter, an attractive and vivacious brunette, one 
of the few German women spies of the World War II, who can 
put a claim to the description “glamorous”, was one of the most 
cunning Nazi agents. She went through a form of marriage 
with an international adventurer, one of whose many aliases 
was Luigi Rystel, and thus acquired the citizenship of Honduras. 
Early in 1942, Senora Raeder-y-Rystel suddenly appeared in 
Santiago, the capital of Guatemala, and was soon involved in a 
mysterious espionage affair, of which the Government of Guate¬ 
mala was duly informed by the British mission. Expelled as an 
undesirable alien, Frau Raeder joined, after a trip round the 
capitals of Central America, the German headquarters at Buenos 
Aires, where in the meantime her colleagues from Honduras, 
Dr. Zinsser and the head of the combined “Siuetzpunkt” for 
Costa Rica, Venezuela, and Colombia, Herr Hans Wesemann, 
had reported back. 

Wesemann was one of the most contemptuous thugs the Nazi 
regime had produced. After the first world war he was a liberal 
journalist, editor of the weekly paper Berlin am Mantag (Berlin on 
Monday), in which he violently attacked Hitler, When the Nazis 
came to power in 1933, Wesemann was one of the first to be 
arrested. His friends feared the worst for him, as it had been 
threatened in the Nazi press that he would be “extinguished 
like a mad dog” as soon as Germany became the Third Reich. 
Therefore it was with astonishment that German political refugees 
met Herr Wesemann, less than a year after his arrest, sound and 
healthy in Switzerland, although rumours of his torture in con¬ 
centration camps and even of his death were widely circulated 
amongst German exiles. Wesemann told a fantastic story of 
alleged escape from Dachau and although some of his former 
friends began to doubt his bona-fides as a political refugee, he was 
accepted as an anti-Nazi. He started a News Letter in Zurich 
in which he continued to attack the new German regime. At 
that time there lived amongst the political exiles in London 
another prominent Berlin editor, Berthold Jacob, one high on 
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the Nazi list of condemned men. He had left Germany as early 
as 1930 because his life was in dire danger even under the so- 
called democratic regime of the Hindenburg republic. Jacob had 
committed the unheard of crime of disclosing in his paper the fact 
that the German militarists had been building with the tacit 
consent and assistance of the “democratic” Reich Chancellor, 
Dr. Bruening, military aircraft in direct violation of the Versailles 
Treaty. One day in 1937 Jacob received in London a letter 
from Wesemann, suggesting that he should come to Basle, 
where there was a chance to establish a publishing house and start 
up a weekly paper. This organ was to have a strong anti-Nazi 
policy and Wesemann suggested that it would be easy to smuggle 
many copies across the Rhine and into Nazi Germany. There 
the small yet courageous number of anti-Hitlerites were looking 
for political guidance and encouragement to those exiled Germans 
who enjoyed freedom of thought in the democratic countries. 
Jacob was enthusiastic about the plan and decided to go to 
Switzerland, forgoing his modest income as a translator with a 
London publishing firm. When he and his wife arrived at Basle, 
Wesemann was there to greet them. He was obviously well off, 
had booked a comfortable hotel room for the Jacobs and enter¬ 
tained them at expensive restaurants. Asked how he as a refugee 
could afford these luxuries, Wesemann indicated that he had 
received funds from influential people in Paris and America, bent 
on fighting Nazism. 

After a few days, Wesemann invited Jacob for a confidential 
meeting with two other friends, who were prepared to finance the 
newspaper venture. So straightforward and honest did Wesemann 
appear that Jacob, who for the last seven years had been con¬ 
stantly on his guard, always knowing that the long arm of the 
Gestapo might yet reach him in his exile, did not suspect 
danger. And, after all, Wesemann was a political refugee and 
as sworn an enemy of Nazism as himself. The meeting was held 
in a small restaurant. Jacob was treated with heavy Rhine wines 
—which were doped. When he awoke he found himself crumpled 
together in a big car, his hands handcuffed, his legs manacled 
and a gag in his mouth. He has been kidnapped! 

The next day he was put through the usual “interrogations” at 
the Gestapo headquarters in the Prinz Albert Strasse in Berlin. 
When I met him in Paris after his sensational release, he showed 
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me the deep scars which were mementoes of the terrible tortures 
he had suffered. The Gestapo thugs just roared with laughter 
when he asked what had happened to Wesemann. Only slowly 
and then with a terrible shock he realised that Wesemann had 
sold him, had betrayed him, had lured him to Basle, only to 
arrange his shanghai-ing. . . . 

Perhaps this case would have ended as so many other cases; 
another “unidentified” body thrown into a mass-grave or 
another number added to the legions of inmates of German 
concentration camps. But Mrs. Jacob did not give up hope and 
influential men in Switzerland and all over the world stood up 
against the fantastic crime of the Gestapo. The Swiss Government 
protested against the unheard-of violation of Swiss sovereignty, 
demanded the immediate return of Jacob, and when Herr von 
Ribbentrop assured the Swiss Foreign Office that the German 
authorities knew nothing about the incident the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment informed him that the case would be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice in the Hague. In the meantime 
the entire democratic world press published the story of the 
kidnapping and the German Government thought the matter 
over. After six months an emaciated, aged, sick man was delivered 
by the German police to the Swiss frontier guards. It was 
Berthold Jacob all right, but he was a wreck, mentally and 
physically. 

In the meantime the Swiss Government issued a warrant for the 
arrest of Wesemann, the perpetrator of the kidnapping. That this 
Gestapo agent had the arrogance to remain in Switzerland is 
one of the unaccounted mysteries of the methods of the Nachrich- 
tendienst. He was arrested and put on trial. He escaped with a 
lenient sentence of four years 9 imprisonment and was released 
after serving half the term shortly before the war. 

His trial faded out for a time, but a year later a distinguished- 
looking visitor landed in Corinto, the port of the small Central 
American republic of Nicaragua. The name entered in his 
German passport was that of Dr. Heinrich Mueller, lecturer of the 
University of Goettingen. It was none other than Dr. Hans 
Wesemann, and Canaris had given him as a reward for his Swiss 
coup the job of the German chief spy in the Panama Canal 
Zone. Amongst them, Wesemann, Zinsser and Frau Raeder had 
been entrusted to prepare the information needed by Admiral 
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Doenitz for his ambitious plans of paralysing the Panama Canal 
and infesting the Caribbean Sea with his U-boats, a plan which, 
in the latter phase of the war, partially came true. 


The United States Intelligence Service was by no means 
unaware of the activities of the German spies in Central America. 
Trails led to Belize, capital of British Honduras, the thinly popu¬ 
lated colony on the east coast of the Yukatan peninsula. Here, 
amongst the ancient relics of the lost Maya civilisation, in a 
town where only a handful of Britons represented the Colonial 
Office, the spies felt even more secure than in the capitals of South 
America, where the United States G-men were collaborating 
with the local authorities. 

But Canaris obviously underestimated the efficiency of the 
British Secret Service. True, there were no prominent experts of 
the British counter-espionage at Belize, but there were one or two 
colonial officials who knew enough about the danger of the 
German spy machine. One day they were visited by an agent 
of the United States Intelligence Service, Frank Allen, who 
informed them about the spy clues that led to Belize. There 
German agents were running a firm which appeared to be 
legitimately concerned with the exports of the gum of the 
Spodilla tree, used as basis for making chewing gum. In fact, the 
economy of British Honduras is mainly based on this export to 
the United States. A large part of Belize’s population of 10,000, 
most of them descendants of the negro slaves imported under 
Spanish rule, make their living by gathering the Spodilla gum. 

Wesemann’s agents in British Honduras had the special assign¬ 
ment of reporting every detail about the shipping movements 
through the Panama Canal. They had accepted the motto of the 
Colony “sub umbra floreo” (I flourish in the shadow) literally 
as their own. But the shadows which they were anxious to spread 
over their activities were soon penetrated by agents of the British 
Secret Service, hastily despatched to Belize. 

For many months these agents among whom were half-castes of 
various nationalities and questionable antecedents—were care¬ 
fully watched. 

In the dossiers of the British secret agents evidence of the 
activities of the German agents accumulated rapidly, but on 
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instructions from London they waited for the right moment 
to pounce on the spy outpost and tear the cleverly spun net 
for good. 

The British Secret Service worked in close collaboration with 
the American Intelligence Service. Frank Allen of the American 
F.B.I. Caribbean Division, brought with him important informa¬ 
tion, which he told one of the British officials. The same night the 
British agent was found dead. He had been poisoned. Traces of 
a strong vegetable narcotic were found in the glass of wine which 
he had drunk before going to bed. The German spies had taken 
to a desperate means to prevent their secrets coming out. The 
authorities decided to act. Nineteen men and women were 
put behind lock and bar. At the same time the American 
authorities arrested some liaison men in the port of Colon. 

The organisation had not only spied for the Germans. It had 
also supplied oil and fuel for German U-boats sneaking in and out 
of the Caribbean Sea, and from a lonely ranch had been working 
a radio transmitter with which they contacted the German sub¬ 
marines and arranged the rendezvous with their schooners to 
deliver the precious fuel. With the smashing up of the organis¬ 
ation, Dr. Wesemann’s task had come to a sudden end. He 
returned quickly to Buenos Aires, and he may still be enjoying 
the lavish hospitality of Nazi sympathisers given to the crew of 
the Graf Spee after the German battleship, crippled in the famous 
battle of La Plata, had fled to neutral haven. 


The menace of the German espionage in South America was 
never completely broken because of the assistance which the Nazi 
organisations enjoyed in the Argentine. At the end of 1943 the 
British Secret Service and the F.B.I. were faced with another 
amazing case that could have provided material for several fiction 
thrillers. Known to the Secret Service as “The Case of the 
Talking Dolls”, it was never divulged to the public during 
the war. The trial of a spy organisation which was one of the few 
where German and Japanese secret agents worked in close 
collaboration, led the counter-espionage officials to a refined store 
in New York’s Madison Avenue. This shop was selling objets 
d’art, mainly highly artistic dolls, made in a studio which special¬ 
ised in expensive specimens, each puppet clad in an exact imitation 
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of a national costume. In the windows of the elegant store there 
were dolls in the bright ribbon-draped skirts of the Hungarian 
peasants, dolls in the picturesque costumes of Italian mountaineers 
from the Abruzzi, dolls of Red Indian chiefs, Spanish dancers, 
Russian moujiks and Swiss shepherds. The owner of the store was 
Mrs. Velvalee Dickinson. She was a young widow and an artist 
of exquisite taste and high culture. She had been studying at 
Standford University and had acquired an art degree. Her 
talent she turned to the commercial field, making and selling 
dolls, and the business apparently flourished exceedingly well, 
the studio counting among its regular customers the Upper 
Thousand of New York society. 

It was in fact a merest accident that brought the Allied counter¬ 
espionage on the trail of this so uniquely cleverly disguised spy 
cell. A letter addressed to Senora Inez de Molinali, at 2563 
O’Higgins Street, Buenos Aires, Argentina, was returned with 
the remark “Addressee removed to unknown destination”. The 
conscientious United States Post Office attempted to find the 
sender and the letter was opened at the “Lost Letters” depart¬ 
ment. The contents were so puzzling that it was submitted to the 
F.B.I. for examination. 

The addressee in Buenos Aires was informed about a collection 
of dolls which was to be despatched from the United States to 
England. There was talk of “three lovely Irish dolls to be sent 
home soon”, of the “Old Fisherman Doll” with the net on his 
back, of the “Little Sailor Doll” and the “Old Woman Doll”. 
As a matter of fact, the first suspicion was rather in the direction 
of possible “white slave traffic” than in that of espionage. At the 
height of the war, collections of luxurious and expensive dolls 
were certainly not sent from America to beleaguered Britain 
laying under the bombs of the German Luftwaffe. Therefore, it 
was rightly suggested that the dolls were “talking” the language 
of code. 

Soon the New York G-men traced the letter to the artistic 
Mrs. Dickinson. Probing into her past it was discovered that she 
was of German origin, and her picturesque name of Yalvalee was 
originally the more prosaic and more German sounding one of 
Malvina. And before she had met Mr. Dickinson at the altar, 
she was Fraulein von Bluecher. Moreover, it was discovered 
that in 1937 she had been an ardent member of the German 
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Culture Bund and also a member of the American-Japanese 
Society. 

The doll language was in the meantime carefully examined by 
cypher experts. Soon the British Secret Service was able to advise 
their American colleagues on the mysteries of the “lovely Irish 
dolls”. They represented the U.S. troopships carrying American 
troops to Northern Ireland for the invasion of Europe. Other 
dolls stood for British convoys bringing food and war materials 
across the Atlantic. 

It was a melodramatic yet most cunning scheme. Whilst 
Valvalee collected the information from her various agents in 
American ports, the German spies in Buenos Aires, who used the 
cover address of “Senora de Molinali”, transmitted the messages 
by radio to Berlin. The artistic widow received ten years’ penal 
servitude at her trial in New York in 1943, after revealing 
all her secrets, perhaps in the hope of escaping with a more 
lenient sentence. Her doll business—or rather its discreet sideline 
—had brought her more than 100,000 dollars in rewards for her 
services from the Nazi spy funds. With the liquidation of the 
studio in Madison Avenue another most dangerous Axis spy 
centre had been smashed on the eve of D-day by the watchfulness 
of the Allied counter-espionage services. 


CHAPTER XV 


Paperfs Net in the Middle East 

Whilst South America and Spain were the pivots on which the 
German espionage plans for the Battle of the Atlantic and 
the food blockade of Britain turned, a few thousand miles to 
the east another potential German spy centre was working in 
Ankara. 

At his trial at Nuremberg, Herr Franz von Papen indignantly 
denied that he had played any part in the Nazi world conspiracy 
other than that of an honourable diplomat. Even his accomplices 
in the dock could not suppress a smile when he declared with 
great pathos that he knew nothing about the sinister plans per¬ 
petrated by Hitler and Himmler. It is amazing that this crafty 
old fox of the espionage game succeeded so completely to white¬ 
wash himself, in spite of the fact that hundreds of bulky files were 
filled with the most damning evidence against him at the head¬ 
quarters of the British Secret Service, the American State Depart¬ 
ment, and, for that matter, the intelligence department of every 
member of the United Nations. Once again—at least for the fifth 
time in his life, he had cheated death. 

Papen, with his Catholic and Conservative past, was always 
suspect to the Nazi leaders, who knew of the thousand-and-one 
intrigues in which he had been involved for the last two decades— 
intrigues which he had hoped would provide him with the highest 
office of the Reich. In 1932 he had, in fact, succeeded in achieving 
his great ambition and had become by the grace of the senile 
Reich President, Von Hindenburg, Germany’s Chancellor. But 
he reached this position only by selling his own friends and 
confederates to the Nazis. His short spell of office marked 
nothing but the transition of the German pseudo-democracy 
into the totalitarian regime of Hitler. After a few months, 
knowing that he would be unable to stand up against increasing 
pressure from the Nazis, who alone supported his Government 
even when the Conservatives had turned away from him, Von 
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Papen advised Hindenburg to entrust Adolf Hitler with his 
succession. Papen was the man who smoothed Hitler’s way to 
power, carrying out a bloodless coup d’etat, which took the rapidly 
waning democratic forces in Germany by surprise. 

The reward which he got for his services was one typical of the 
Nazis. After a short spell as Vice-Chancellor, during which he 
accomplished the insidious task of helping to wreck the German 
Parliament and the Weimar Constitution—“ the work of the 
Devil and Jewry Papen was whisked out of the country and 
given the ambassadorship in Vienna. Unable to render him 
harmless in the usual way—although a year later his liquidation 
during the Blood Purge of 1934 was ordered by Himmler but 
countermanded at the last moment by Hitler who thought him 
still useful—the Nazi leaders desired at least to remove the 
dangerous plotter from the Reich. In Vienna Von Papen was given 
another task to prove his loyalty to the Fuehrer. He was ordered 
to carry through the Anschluss of Austria. His role during the 
Nazi putsch in Vienna in July 1934 and his direct participation 
in the plan for the murder of Dr. Engelbert Dollfuss, the Austrian 
Chancellor, are matters of history and do not require further 


After the miscarriage of the putsch—it failed mainly because 
Mussolini at that time was anything but impressed by his master- 
to-be in Berchtesgaden and quickly despatched 100,000 men to 
the Brenner Pass, warning Hitler that Italian troops would occupy 
Austria. Von Papen disappeared from Vienna and into the 
oblivion of his estate in the Saar, near enough to the French 
frontier to escape in the dark of the night should Himmler once 
more decide on his liquidation. 

It was Admiral Canaris who extended his protecting hand 
over the man who two decades earlier had been his teacher and 
master in America, when both were working in the sabotage and 
espionage organisation of Imperial Germany during the first 
world war. Canaris drew Hitler’s attention to the splendid ser¬ 
vices Franz von Papen could render as head of a great espionage 
“Stuetzpunkt”. At the satne time he would be well out of the 
German political scene and unable to plot against the Nazi 


regime. 

Accordingly, one day in 1939 Franz von Papen was summoned 
to the Fuehrer and told that he was to go to Ankara as German 
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ambassador. Von Papen knew that there was no other answer 
but an enthusiastic “Thank you, mein Fuehrer, for the great 
honour”. He was indeed most happy about the opportunity 
which permitted him to breathe a less unhealthy air than that of 
Nazi Germany. In April 1939 Papen arrived in Ankara and 
together with the new ambassador-cum-master spy came a batch 
of pseudo-diplomats, secret agents and Gestapo thugs. Soon the 
palatial German Embassy at the Agas Pasha Gadessi seethed with 
activity. Papen brought with him coffers full of gold—literally 
of gold, because he knew well that the Turks and Arabs to be 
enrolled for his work would care little for Reichmark banknotes. 
More than £1,000,000 in gold coins, including British sovereigns, 
American ten-dollar pieces, French Louis d’or, and Dutch 
“tientjes” had been carefully collected by the German banks 
for Papen’s war funds. 

And the gold was distributed as quickly as the German agents 
could spread like locusts over the Middle East. The soil was found 
well prepared for Herr von Papen’s sowing. Long before the war 
potential Germans had been agents well established in every 
country of the Arab world and, of course, in Turkey itself. 
Canaris’ chief agent in Persia was Dr. Max von Oppenheim, a 
man whose Jewish ancestry did not prevent him from being an 
an ardent Nazi and whose good services made the Nazi leaders 
overlook the dark spot in his pedigree. Von Oppenheim was a 
well-known archaeologist and author of many learned books. 
Yet, as in so many other cases of German spies, his scientific 
fervour was but a cunning cover for his more mundane pre¬ 
dilections. » 

In Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, Dr. Fritz Grobba com¬ 
bined the office of German minister with the work of organising 
an anti-British movement that spread from the North-West 
Frontier of India to the Persian Gulf. In Syria, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon, in Egypt and across the Libyan Desert to 
Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, the entire Middle East was dotted 
with the German espionage outposts. The borders of the opera¬ 
tion areas of the two main Mediterranean “ Stuetzpunkte ”, at 
Ankara and Madrid, actually overlapped one another. It is 
impossible to give more than a very brief survey of this enormous 
organisation which was built up with the aim of undermining 
British influence in the Arab-speaking countries and of preparing 
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for the day when Adolf Hitler would proclaim himself “Protector 
of Islam”, a dream which was by no means peculiar to the Nazis. 
Long before the first world war, Germany aspired to this role and 
the Kaiser rode on a white thoroughbred attired in an operetta¬ 
like resplendent uniform of the King of Jerusalem into the Holy 
City, an incident that almost led to war. The slogan of “From 
Berlin to Baghdad” was uttered long before the Germans had 
persuaded the Turks to join the war on their side on 1915. When 
Allenby smashed the German-Turkish army under the German 
Field-Marshal von der Goltz-Pasha Britain put a sudden end 
to the German dreams. And history repeated itself once again, 
when Montgomery put a stop to the German hopes of the conquest 
of Egypt and the Middle East at El Alamein and chased Rommel 
across Africa until the German defeat in the south became the 
beginning of the end of the Third Reich. 

The Nazis took up the German conquest plans where the Kaiser 
had been forced to leave off. Their plans were, however, even 
more ambitious. Professor Karl Haushofer, the pseudo-scientist, 
who founded the theory of “Geopolitik” based on the Nazi 
racial dogma, provided the German rulers with the fallacious 
assumption that the Arabs would turn away from Britain and 
accept the Germans as their friends and liberators. When Dr. 
Grobba, expelled from Afghanistan, went to Iraq, he failed to 
rouse a popular movement against the British, although some 
of the venal sheikhs, led by the usurper Rashid Ali, actually 
staged a revolt in 1941. The slender British forces that could be 
spared to guard that vulnerable flank of the British lines of com¬ 
munications in the Middle East had great trouble to suppress 
it. 

The German spies tried again and again to wreck the British 
control in the Middle East, and even as late as 1943 German 
agents organised a revolt in Persia. Sheikhs of the Quashqai 
tribes, little caring for the political end and more impressed by 
the gold shekels generously distributed by the German agents, 
revolted against the Persian Government, and only after 
many months of a minor civil war were they finally routed by 
General Shah Bakhti with the assistance of British and Russian 
troops. 

All through the war Persia remained a hotbed of Nazi intrigue, 
and the British Secret Service was faced there with one of the 
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many difficult and delicate tasks which the Middle East pro¬ 
vided. 

When the Quashqai revolt was suppressed, two secret airfields 
built by the Luftwaffe and well equipped with German aircraft 
were discovered in the desolate wastes, well hidden behind high 
mountains. Hundreds of German officers and instructors, who 
had been training the 20,000 rebels, were captured, but many 
escaped and made their way to other countries in the Middle East. 
Others succeeded in going into hiding in Persia. The German 
sabotage and espionage centre had amongst other tasks that of 
wrecking the supply route from the Persian Gulf to Russia through 
which the British and American armament deliveries ran. In 
many instances the German spies and saboteurs actually managed 
to blow up bridges, tunnels and tracks of the Trans-Persian 
Railway. 

But Berlin had even greater aspirations in that corner of the 
world. When President Roosevelt, Stalin and Winston Churchill 
met at the end of 1943 for the Teheran Conference, the Nazis 
believed that the great, coveted, unique chance had come. For 
many months prior to the conference Von Papen’s agents were 
preparing for the eventuality of a Big Three meeting some¬ 
where in the Middle East. Then information leaked out that 
Teheran would be the meeting place. In the summer of 1943 
Von Papen was informed by a special courier from Hitler’s 
headquarters that some of the most experienced “killers” of 
the Gestapo had been despatched to Ankara en route to 
Persia to make the “great haul”. The *plan was nothing 
less than to assassinate the three leaders of the Allies at the 
conference. 

The would-be assassins were SS Major Julius Berthold Schultze 
and Gestapo Sturmfuehrer Merz. With six other Gestapo men 
of the “Sicherheite Dienst” they landed by parachute from Ger¬ 
man bombers near Shiraz on July 15, 1943. They were greeted 
by the Nazi agents, already notified of their arrival, and whisked 
away to a remote spot where a convenient hiding place had been 
provided for them with a tribal chief, whose discretion had been 
bought with German gold. By August 1943, the British Secret 
Service in the Middle East had a complete list of the Nazi thugs 
in Persia, including the latest arrivals. Obviously details as to 
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how these documents, including actual excerpts from a diary 
kept by Major Schultze, fell into the hands of the British counter¬ 
espionage could not be disclosed at that time. To-day it is no 
longer a carefully guarded secret and I may be allowed to tell 
that one of Schultze’s henchmen, who took fright after Rommel’s 
defeat, decided to contact British agents and brought a bulky file 
containing almost 250 documents which he stole from Schultze 
and Merz, and which included minute plans and instructions 
for the great plot. 

As is so often the case, foreign security organisations stole the 
limelight from the British Secret Service. When President 
Roosevelt returned from the Teheran Conference to Washington, 
he disclosed at one of his White House pfess conferences that there 
had been a German plot to kill Stalin, Churchill and himself. 
The President added that they were saved because news of the 
plot reached Stalin in time. 

Mr. Roosevelt told this story with great relish and described 
how, on his arrival at Teheran, he went to the American Embassy, 
a lofty and barely protected building almost one and a half miles 
out of town, where he received an urgent personal message from 
Stalin, brought by an excited officer of the Soviet Security Police. 
The message read: 

“ There is a Hitlerite plot to do away with the three of us. This 
city is teeming with German undercover men. Please come and stay 
with me in the Soviet Embassy.” 

So the first thing next morning Roosevelt ordered his trunks 
to be packed again and moved to the Russian Embassy 
which had been converted into a small fortress, bristling 
with guns and guarded by a brigade of handpicked Red 
Army men. 

But actually this dramatic move of President Roosevelt—then 
described by the part of the American press less friendly to the 
Russians as “kidnapping of the President by the Soviet OGPU” 
was not such an urgent matter as one would assume from the 
President’s description of the incident. In fact, Mr. Churchill, 
knowing well that the British Secret Service had rendered the 
German plot harmless, remained unflustered in the exposed 
building of the British Embassy and appeared to be rather amused 
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about all the “.to do” Stalin’s warning had caused in the Ameri¬ 
can camp. Of course, the British had notified the American 
security officers of the haul of the German spies, but apparently 
the ability of the British agents to cope with the emergency was 
underestimated by our Allies. 


Persia was only one of the centres of the activities of the Ankara 
“Stuetzpunkt”. Now and then the Turkish Government has 
been blamed for allowing Von Papen and his spy organisation 
too much freedom. In fact the Turks had done everything in 
their power to cope with the Nazi activities, and it is not too much 
to say that members of the British Secret Service and Turkish 
authorities worked hand in glove during many years of the war. 
On the other hand it cannot be denied that there was quite a 
strong clique of Turkish politicians and journalists who were on 
the pay-roll of the “Fox” in the German Embassy and actually 
Herr von Papen controlled at least two Turkish newspapers with 
a large circulation, which he used for spreading anti-British and 
anti-Allied propaganda. As usual in the Orient, “baksheesh”— 
the bribe—was the key that opened the hearts of sympathisers, 
and on many occasions British agents had to compete with the 
Germans, sometimes outbidding them, at others being out- 
bidded. 

In Ankara Von Papen also faced the competition of the Soviet 
espionage organisation. German troops had pushed deep into 
Southern Russia, had occupied the Crimea., stood on the slopes 
of the Caucasus, separated only by the snow-covered peaks of 
Mount Elbruz and Mount Kazbek from the Turkish frontier. 
Papen had strengthened his team of Moslem collaborators with 
men who had fled from Georgia and Azerbaidjan in the early 
twenties and who loathed the Soviet system imposed on their 
homeland. With the German thrust into the Caucasus, the Ger¬ 
man Embassy in Ankara had to fulfil—as in the case of Rommel’s 
spearheads on the frontier of Egypt—not only tasks of political 
espionage but also those of military intelligence. Little wonder 
that the Russians looked upon Von Papen’s activities with growing 
alarm. 

On the morning of March 14, 1942, Franz von Papen—whose 
personal courage must be admitted even by those who think 
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little of his moral values—strolled along the magnificent Boulevard 
Attaturk. High above the city there glistened the golden spires 
of the minarets and towered the majestic cupolae of the Mosques. 
Then, suddenly, the sunbathed boulevard was filled with smoke 
and dust, as a violent explosion reverberated through the placid 
avenue. A bomb had exploded only a few yards in front of the 
German ambassador. The bomb-thrower was instantaneously 
killed. But Papen, who had escaped so many times death that 
had seemed certain, once again remained unhurt. His wife, 
who accompanied him, fainted and his first care was to get a 
doctor for her. 

The Turkish Government at once took energetic measures to 
discover the originators of the attempt. As a neutral country, 
Turkey could not suffer assassins in the midst of her capital, from 
whatever quarters they might have come. Two Russians were 
arrested and tried. They had entered Turkey only a few weeks 
before, arriving by air from Russia. The Turkish court did not 
insist on uncovering the identities of the men behind the outrage. 
But it did not need much imagination to piece two and two 
together. This time it was the Soviet N.K.V.D., the State 
Security Police of Laurenti Beria, who had borrowed Nazi 
methods. The two Russians, George Pavlov and Leonid 
Kornilov, were sentenced to sixteen years’ penal servitude. But 
three years later Turkey joined the Allies, Herr von Papen and 
his bevy of spies returned home to battered Germany and the 
two mystery figures from Moscow were quietly released from 
gaol. 

During his arduous years in Ankara Von Papen had organised a 
string of Fifth Columns, which ranged from the “Grey Wolf 
League” and the Turanian Patriotic Association in Turkey 
to the “Arabic Independence League” in Beirut and the 
“Arabic Defence Office” of Ibrahim el Wazzani in French North 
Africa. 

The web in the centre of which Papen sat in Ankara reached 
from the Black Sea to the Indian Ocean, from the deserts of Arabia 
to the Mediterranean coasts of Algeria and Morocco. On one 
of its main intersections lay the small territory of Palestine. 
Here the pipe-lines carrying the precious fuel of mechanised war¬ 
fare ran together and here the British had established one of their 
arsenals and storehouses of supplies for the Libyan theatre of war. 
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Moreover, Palestine had always been the powder barrel of the 
Middle East and a constant source of worry to the British. In 
^ 936 the Arabs had revolted and at the beginning of the war 
tension between them and the Jews had hardly abated. Long 
before Herr von Papen took over the command of the Middle 
East “ Stuetzpunkt ” German agents were working busily to 
seduce the leaders of the disgruntled Arabs. In the case of at 
least one prominent Arab leader, a man whose personal ambition 
and lust for power had no limit, they had succeeded. The story of 
the collaboration with the enemy of Haj Amin Effendi el Hasseini, 
the self-styled Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, is too well known to need 
retelling. During the first world war Amin el Husseini saw service 
as an officer in the Turkish Army, fighting the British under 
the command of a German general. From 1920 he had inflame d 
the Arabs against the British authority set up under the Mandate 
of the League of Nations and was sentenced in his absence (he 
had fled to Transjordan) to fifteen years’ imprisonment. After 
reprieve he was allowed to return to Jerusalem, but he never 
ceased to perpetrate anti-British intrigues, until he finally openly 
entered the camp of the enemies of democracy. His activities 
during the war, his broadcasts from Berlin in which he described 
Britain and Churchill as the “eternal foes of the Arabs” and 
praised Hitler and even Mussolini as the “great liberators of the 
Moslems” cannot be simply brushed away, even if to-day 
moderate Arabs prefer to forget this insidious role of their leader. 
As these pages go to press, Palestine is once again in the fore¬ 
ground of world politics and the London* Conference has just 
come to a close. The Jewish terrorists have forfeited the sympa¬ 
thies of those who had human understanding if not political 
approval for the aspirations of the Jewish race for a national 
home. But although these outrageous activities of the Jews can 
never be condoned, one should not—when falling into the other 
extreme of championing the Arab cause—forget the activities of 
the Mufti and his role as a paid German agent. 


The go-between establishing the contacts between the Arab 
nationalists and Canaris’s headquarters, was a man whose ante¬ 
cedents are as mysterious as those of many other Nazis. Canaris’s 
chief agent in Palestine was one Karl Eichmann, born in a 
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settlement in the Sharon Valley, near Tel-Aviv. His parents came 
from Germany, but this small, dark-haired man with a pronounced 
Semitic profile, had little of die coveted physical characteristics of 
the Nordic race. Since 1936 Eichmann worked for Canaris in 
Jerusalem, and it was he who actually brought the Mufti first to 
Italy and later to Berlin, where he installed him in the luxuriously 
equipped “Arabic Office”. There he became the liason officer 
to Ribbentrop and Hitler’s headquarters. Then, one day, Herr 
Eichmann disappeared and it was rumoured that he was in one of 
the Gestapo’s concentration camps. Thus ended the career of the 
Nazi troubadour of Haj Amin El Husseini, who had accompanied 
the Mufti during his adventurous wanderings in the Orient, from 
Lebanon to Syria, from Syria to Iraq, during the Ali Rashid 
rebellion, to Persia and Saudi Arabia, and once more to Syria, 
then under the rule of the Vichy quislings. 

One of the less-known incidents in the Mufti’s adventurous life 
was his plot to assassinate King Ibn Saud of Arabia, which shows 
that Haj Amin has always put his personal ambitions above the 
interests of the Arab peoples. The attempt was made at Mecca, 
the Holy City of the Moslems, an unheard of sacrilege and one 
plotted by a man who was regarded by the Arabs as a “holy man” 
and was one of the highest priests of Islam. Little wonder that 
King Saud, after his lucky escape, bluntly announced that if ever 
again the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem entered the kingdom he 
would order his immediate execution in the market place of 
Riyadh. Perhaps it was the miscarried attempt on the life of the 
desert king, who during the war proved a loyal and sincere friend 
of Britain, that cost Eichmann his job as the Mufti’s lieutenant. 
Or it may be that he was punished because he failed to persuade 
the Mufti after Rommel’s defeat to return secretly to Palestine 
and incite the Arabs to revolt, a last and desperate plan to 
provide trouble for the British in the rear of Montgomery’s 
victorious armies. The Mufti told Hitler’s emissaries that it would 
be against the letter of the Koran and quite incompatible with the 
dignity of a high priest to be dropped by parachute from a 
German plane. ... It is more likely, however, that the Mufti 
was concerned for his skin rather than his dignity knowing that the 
British Secret Service had a shrewd idea of these plans and that 
he would meet with a hot reception in the Holy Land or anywhere 
else in the Middle East. 
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The work of the British Secret Service and the Military In¬ 
telligence in the Middle East during the six years of war was one 
that would provide most dramatic material for a detailed account. 
In these pages I have been compelled to give but a very few 
instances of the manifold tasks which confronted the British agents. 
In the face of the most intricate situation in the Arab countries 
and its implications on world politics most of the occurrences 
during the war in the Vfiddle East cannot be told even in 1947. 
It must be left until a time when the powder magazine of Palestine 
has lost its imminent danger and the relations between Britain 
and the peoples of the Middle East have become less strained, 
to unroll the dramatic canvas of the battle of wits which was 
raging between the British Secret Service and the German 
espionage machine with its tools amongst the Arab quislings 
during the war years. 


Von Papen’s sinister activities in the Balkans—the under¬ 
mining of the structure of Jugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Greece, the preparations for the quisling regimes in those countries 
that broke up national resistance one by one, were other 
assignments which the “Old Fox” had been given by his 
masters. But in this field Papen played only a minor part, 
as the Berlin headquarters reserved the Balkans as their own 
domain. 

Many threads, however, led across South-Eastern Europe from 
Berlin and Vienna to Ankara and the German Embassy. There 
was a constant coming and going of Gerfnan agents from the 
capitals of the Balkan states across the Turkish frontier, both 
before and after the Germans had planted the swastika over five 
Balkan capitals. In this game some of the “glamour girls” of 
Papen’s spy corps played a prominent role—women like Baroness 
von Stahl, who had been a member of the Paris Switz Gang in 
1936, and regained her freedom from a French prison when the 
Germans marched into Paris in 1940. 

Another of Papen’s glamorous spies was Aglaya Neubacher, the 
beautiful daughter of the Austrian quisling, who became Hitler’s 
economic Gauleiter of the Balkans and made a thorough job of 
plundering Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece. Aglaya was only 
twenty when she joined the bevy of Canaris’s lady spies. She had 
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married an official of the German Foreign Office, whose strange 
yet real name was Reinhold von Chapeau-Rouge. The marriage 
took place in occupied Bucharest and the young couple received 
costly presents from Hitler, Goering and other Nazi big-wigs. The 
honeymoon trip combined pleasure and business. The bride and 
groom arrived in Ankara, where Herr von Chapeau-Rouge 
received a minor desk job. Pretty Aglaya, however, plunged 
straight into the espionage game. 

In the fashionable Hotel St. Georges in Aleppo resided another 
mysterious “vamp”, charming the French officers, who were 
struggling between their patriotic sentiments for de Gaulle and the 
pay packets of Laval’s quisling regime. Known as “Tinkety 
Tony” to the British counter-espionage agents, this attractive 
lady made a hasty exit, when British troops put an end to 
General Dentz’s attempts to prepare Syria for Rommel’s 
armies. 

Paula Kock, incidentally anything but a glamorous spy, with 
her unhealthy complexion and her short-set figure, belonged to 
the Adana spy centre, concentrating on ferreting out information 
of the movement of British shipping in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and around Cyprus. 

The background of oriental glory, the picturesque costumes of 
the natives, provided a unique atmosphere for the activities and 
counter-activities of the secret agents of at least four great powers. 
Here even those circumstances as one normally meets only in the 
imagination of thriller writers, like fantastic disguises, false beards 
and spies riding on camels, occurred frequently. Many British 
agents, disguised as Bedouins, had crossed the enemy lines in 
North Africa or penetrated as turbaned Mecca pilgrims deep into 
the territories controlled by Vichy and the Germans. And once 
again, as in every corner of the world where duty sent them, 
members of the British Secret Service foiled the plots of the Axis 
agents and fooled them on a thousand occasions. In spite of their 
numerically overwhelming machine in the Middle East, the 
Germans were completely baffled by the Allied invasion of North 
Africa, though they had been confronted with such a possibility 
for many months. The combined efforts of the Stuetzpunkt 
Madrid and Stuetzpunkt Ankara proved to be of little value 
when the Allied armada appeared off the coast of Algeria on 
October 4, 1942, and turned the course of the war towards its 
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final decision. Canaris had failed. He realised only too well the 
implications of his inability to warn the German High Command 
of the first great seaborne invasion by the Allies. Accordingly, 
he redoubled his efforts to spy on the preparations for the Allied 
invasion of Europe, for in this neither he nor his masters could 
afford to fail. 



















CHAPTER XVI 


Second Front Spies 

After the conference of Casablanca in January 1943, the Allied 
plans for the much clamoured “Second Front” in Europe began 
to take definite shape. Stalin’s refusal to attend this conference 
despite the invitation from Roosevelt and Churchill was a 
direct reminder of his view that all the Allies had to do was to 
cross the Channel. It was not as simple as that as the staffs of 
the two war leaders meeting at Casablanca fully realised. It was 
in the pleasant environment of the North African town that 
the problems of the Second Front were thrashed out, and a bold 
outline of its strategy prepared. Some months later at the August 
conference in Quebec Roosevelt and Churchill decided on the last 
details. 

Between the two conferences lay the victories of Tunisia, Sicily 
and Italy, Mussolini’s downfall and his country’s unconditional 
surrender. In addition preparation for the onslaught on Western 
Europe reached huge proportions as American troops and equip¬ 
ment poured into the British Isles. The Germans, staggering from 
the terrible defeat at the gates of Stalingrad, knew that these 
preparations on their western flank were nearing fruition, and 
strained every nerve to obtain some details of the Allied plans. 
Admiral Canaris was forcibly reminded by the German General 
Staff that his espionage organisation in North Africa had failed 
lamentably. The Nazi spy chief was invited to ensure that the 
same thing did not occur in the case of the Allied attack on 
Europe. 

The failure of the German Military Intelligence was revealed 
for the first time by one who knew its most carefully guarded 
secrets, when Field-Marshal Wilhelm Keitel, the day after fie had 
heard the sentence of death pronounced by Lord Justice Lawrence 
at the Nuremberg court, replied through his lawyer, Dr. Nelte, 
to questions of British journalists. 

Asked why the beginning of the Allied invasions did not become 
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known in time for the German High Command, either in Africa 
or in Normandy, to take effective counter-measures, Keitel 
declared: 

“Our intelligence failed here completely, though some doubtful 
reports indicated the completion of Allied preparations. The 
invasion of North Africa virtually took us by surprise. The 
invasion of Northern France was expected since the spring of 
1944, whenever there was favourable weather. The Normandy 
landing was reported in time, but only the usual alert was given 
as it had been many times before—an alarm which in its different 
degrees had become almost a habit with the German troops in 
view of the frequent Allied Commando raids.” 

But the Nachrichtendienst was obviously unaware that this 
time it was something far more serious than a minor operation. 
Keitel added resignedly: 

“The German Military Intelligence knew nothing about the 
real state of the Allied preparations. When the Allied transports 
were nearing the Normandy coast, the highest state of alarm was 
not ordered; the troops in France only received a stand-by 
order. ...” 

British counter-espionage had foiled the Germans. A trickle of 
information came through from Eire which gave ominous and 
authenticated reports of the amount of American troops and 
armour arriving in Northern Ireland. The news was, however, 
sporadic and vague, for the British Secret Service were covering 
the frontier between Ulster and Eire so efficiently that the move¬ 
ment of spies became hazardous in the extreme. 

The Canaris plan to use Eire as a jumping-off board for his 
agents Working in Britain had to be abandoned and at a council 
held in Hitler’s headquarters various routes were devised to send 
spies direct from Europe to the British Isles. Three cases of 
German agents who came to Britain in those months before the 
invasion summer are of special interest because they illustrate the 
clever plots hatched out by Canaris and his staff. 

On July 16, 1943, a strongly-built young man stepped from an 
R.A.F. Transport Command aircraft at a British aerodrome. He 
was Pierre Richard Charles Neukermanns, a twenty-eight-year-old 
former officer of the Belgian Army who had come through the 
“escape machine” to the British Embassy in Madrid and after 
cross-examination and screening was flown from Lisbon to join 
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the Belgian patriots in Britain, working under the exiled Govern¬ 
ment of M, Pierlot. 

Neukermanns was only one of the thousands of British prisoners 
of war, airmen and European patriots who escaped from the 
clutches of the German military authorities or Gestapo and made 
their way to Spain along the well-organised pipe line which 
stretched from Northern Holland, Belgium and across France to 
the Pyrenees, and thus eventually reached freedom with the 
help of the British Embassy in Madrid. Lord Templewood, 
who as Sir Samuel Hoare was British Ambassador to Spain 
during the war years, has said that the work of helping these 
people occupied more time and thought for the Embassy’s 
officials than any other matter. Some 30,000 refugees and escaped 
prisoners were assisted by the Embassy during the course of the 
war. 

The spate which started immediately after Dunkirk rose to a 
flood in 1943 with the occupation of the whole of France by the 
Germans. The procedure for every single case was long and 
troublesome, despite the fact that under the Hague Convention 
of 1907 escaped prisoners of war were entitled to their freedom as 
soon as they reached neutral territory. If Franco adhered to this 
international agreement in spirit he also took good care to check 
that he was obeying it to the letter. In every case it was necessary 
to prove the identity of the refugee and show that he had been a 
prisoner—a difficult thing in the case of a man arriving with 
nothing but the clothes he stood up in. 

Incredible as it may seem, however, every man who arrived was 
ensured his freedom by the activities of the British Embassy and 
there was not more than two days’ break during the whole 
of the war when the escape route in the vital sector across the 
Pyrenees was closed. This magnificent achievement was not 
obtained without the sacrifice of the lives of the agents and 
smugglers of men who ran it. In one black week four of the chief 
British agents in France were seized by the Gestapo and there 
was rarely a week when bad luck or betrayal did not result in 
the arrest of one or more of the French Resistance fighters who 
worked so valiantly in the wild country north of the Spanish 
frontier. 

Women were particularly active in this work, and one oi them 
known as “L’Hirondelle” (The Swallow) brought scores of 
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British prisoners along the mountain tracks which for generations 
had been used for contraband smuggling. On her last journey 
an ambush proved that someone had betrayed her and the four 
British airmen she was escorting reached the safety of Spain by her 
sacrifice when she tackled the Gestapo spy, hitting him over the 
head with a wine bottle and then falling to the bullets which the 
wounded man managed to loose at her. 

Once the refugees reached the Spanish side of the mountains 
there was plenty of help available. The local population— 
smugglers by tradition like their neighbours in France—handled 
the prisoners as they handled any other profitable merchandise. 
One Allied soldier was regarded as the equivalent of a grand 
piano for the purpose of smuggling charges, which meant a fee 
of about £30. 

Thus it will be realised that the arrival of Neukermanns was 
hardly a sensational affair and his appearance made the event 
even more true to type. His athletic figure showed all the signs of 
the prolonged semi-starvation which marked everyone who had 
been kept in a German prison camp. He explained to the embassy 
officials that he had been held in a Stalag for more than two years 
after the surrender of the Belgian Army in May 1940, and had 
then been put to work on fortifications, although as a former 
officer he was entitled to his unconditional release. He was 
moved to constructional work on the Antwerp harbour defences 
where he joined the Underground, and after his transfer-to other 
Belgian towns where fortification work was in progress made 
widespread contacts with the White Army. British Secret Service 
men questioned him closely on this part of his story and he was 
able to mention many names and code words which indicated 
an intimate knowledge of the secret Belgian patriotic movement. 
He was cleared of all suspicion and his transfer to Britain 
approved. 

Once in London he had to undergo still another cross- 
examination and pass the test of both the Special Branch and 
Belgian security authorities. Apart from obeying the routine 
restrictions for friendly aliens he was free to do as he pleased. He 
indicated that his greatest wish was to continue the fight and he 
was given a military staff job in the offices of the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment in Belgrave Square. Once again the persistency of the 
Secret Service in keeping an eye even on those who have passed 
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all tests with flying colours was to uncover another German 
spy. 

The counter-espionage agent watching Neukermanns noted 
that his quarry had a particular interest in Allied military 
dispositions and a habit of persuading British and American officers 
whom he met in clubs and canteens to “talk shop ”. The Belgian 
Government were informed and once again his past was checked. 
The authorities had means of direct communication with the heads 
of the Belgian Underground—as a matter of fact the communi¬ 
cations post was situated in the cellars of a Brussels brewery which 
was left alone by the Gestapo because it went out of its way to 
provide good beer for the German Army—and immediately it 
was evident that something was seriously wrong. Neukermanns 
had not been in prison. He had, indeed, been to Germany yet 
had travelled, not in a prison van but in a comfortable coach in 
the company of some notorious Rexist collaborators. Further it 
was shown that Neukermanns had enjoyed the special protection 
of Leon Degrelle, the Belgian quisling. As regards his activities 
in the Underground there was no doubt that he had been a 
member but his ( reliability had been suspect because of frequent 
disappearances of his comrades. 

Neukermanns was taken to Scotland Yard. When he was 
confronted with the evidence he broke down and confessed. He 
had obtained his release from prison after a few weeks by agreeing 
to join the German Intelligence Service, and was put through a 
Nazi spy college. With the completion of his training he wormed 
his way into the Resistance movement and became a stool pidgeon 
for the Gestapo. His efficient work in this field got him a report 
sufficiently good to come to the notice of Canaris, at that time 
smarting under the reproach of inefficiency in North Africa and 
anxiously searching for suitable men to send to Britain. 
Neukermanns was informed that he had been selected for this 
important task and promised a large reward if he carried it 
through. 

Doubtless he regretted his avarice as he stood in the dock of 
the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Macnaughten. His defence was 
both pathetic and ingenious. In the midst of a eulogistic speech 
praising Britain and admiring the Allied cause he explained that 
although he had come to Britain with the object of spying he had 
thought it over and decided to go straight. Unfortunately, as 
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the prosecuting counsel was able to point out, this worthy change 
of opinion had not prevented him corresponding with “cover 
addresses” in Spain and Portugal which were used by notorious 
German agents. He was found guilty and with the usual optimism 
of his kind appealed. But two days after the world learnt with joy 
and relief that the Second Front was open Neukermanns was 
hanged at Wormwood Scrubbs. It was the only execution of a 
spy which took place at this prison during the war. 


To get another of their “invasion spies” into Britain, the 
Germans tried a new route. Joseph Jan Vanhove arrived via 
Sweden from Berlin where he had been briefed for his job. 
His story is an interesting one, full of intrigue, greed, with 
a little pathos added, redolent of the typical story of fiction 
writers. 

A little waiter with the typically sallow face of his profession, 
Vanhove took no interest in the political moves of 1939 as he 
trotted round the tables of the hotel where he worked. Even after 
war had been declared and the quiet period abruptly changed the 
holocaust of 1940, with German officers swaggering through the 
streets of Brussels, Vanhove still busied himself solely with the 
orders for drinks and the ingratiating thanks for the tips by which 
he lived. The “Cosmopolitan” became an approved hotel for 
German officers, and little Vanhove became busier than ever. 
His new customers were exacting in their demands as befitted the 
Herrenvolk dealing with the conquered Belgians, and they fre¬ 
quently got drunk and quarrelsome. % 

One officer, however, showed some interest in the waiter who 
served him. When he grumbled about the cooking Vanhove felt 
bold enough to tell him that he himself would be glad to have such 
food even once a week, no matter how it was cooked. Quizzically 
the German officer, Captain Von Eilenberg, scribbled a chit for 
Vanhove. “Take this to my regimental headquarters and ask to 
see the Quartermaster. He will sell you some meat and cigarettes. 
You must be careful. The code word is Heinrich.” 

Vanhove, desperate for food, decided to risk the chance of a 
trick to drag him off for forced labour in the Todt Organisation 
and made his way to the barracks at the Caserne Baudoin, in the 
Schnaerbeek suburb of Brussels. At the sight of the chit the 
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Quartermaster proved amenable to the discussion of a transaction 
though the cost was exorbitant. With the thought of black- 
market sales Vanhove paid up, parting with a verbal agreement 
to take a considerable quantity of meat, tinned food, cigarettes 
and soap every week. He would, the Quartermaster explained, 
have to divide the profit, for the Captain only arranged these 
matters on such a basis, and Vanhove merely represented one of 
many black market agents he employed. 

It should be pointed out that this little scheme by Von Eilenberg 
was not an exception of the rigid army discipline of the 
Wehrmacht. The army of occupation was supported by the 
occupied country and the turning of a blind eye to activities 
of this kind did not affect the German taxpayer in the 
slightest. 

For a time Vanhove prospered moderately and Von Eilenberg 
exceedingly. With typical lack of common sense the latter overdid 
his side-line, and at last the German Field Security Police and 
Gestapo officers attached to his regiment put in an adverse report. 
It appeared that Von Eilenberg had gone as far as Paris in search 
of luxuries to send to his wife and relations in Germany, and when 
he despatched a mink coat from a world-famous shop in the 
Champs-Elysccs, they considered that he obviously was dabbling 
in something more than foodstuffs. In this they paid a compliment 
to the young officer’s business acumen, for nothing was ever 
revealed to indicate that the hundreds of thousands of francs he 
amassed came from any source other than the parcels of groceries 
which his salesmen hawked round the streets of Brussels. Doubt¬ 
less the German police had not appreciated how much hungry 
people will pay for a meal. 

The affair did not warrant any great research, in any event. 
There was a simple solution in border-line cases of this kind. Von 
Eilenberg was posted to the Eastern Front and disappeared into 
the snowy maelstrom of the Russian Steppes. 

But with Vanhove it was very different. He had to be cured of 
any feeling that he had come well out of the affair. The Gestapo 
put him straight into the dungeon underneath the Palais du 
Peuple, which the Germans, with the synagogue nearby, used as 
their headquarters. In his cell Vanhove had plenty to worry 
about. Black marketing was a capital offence. The Gestapo could 
be relied on to prove that not only was no German officer or 
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soldier involved, but the Belgian had stolen the food from the 
German military stores. . . . 

That much was explained to him under the glare of a lamp in 
an ‘ 1 interviewing room ”. His interrogator was impressed by the 
foxy cunning of the little waiter who put up a defence which was a 
mixture of lying and deferential begging for mercy. On a snap 
decision the questioner made an offer and explained the alternative 
. . . treachery to his fellows or the gallows. Braver men than 
Vanhove would have chosen as he did. 

A few days later the German-controlled press and radio an¬ 
nounced that one of the most dangerous leaders of the Resistance 
Movement, a terrorist and black marketeer, Joseph Jan Vanhove, 
had escaped a few hours after his arrest. Vanhove was described 
in venomous terms as a crazy man who had been helping the black 
market, not for financial gain for himself, but to provide finance 
for the Underground and to wreck the splendid efforts of the 
German authorities to provide rations for the population. 

Hundreds of people who had haggled with Vanhove in the 
dim streets of the Old City smiled with pleasure when they saw his 
photograph and realised that, unknown to them, this clever little 
man had been sabotaging the enemy’s efforts and stealing his 
stores. As the bills announcing a large reward for Vanhove’s 
whereabouts together with warnings of reprisals for the persons 
hiding him appeared, all Belgium began to talk of Vanhove with 
admiration. 

All this time Vanhove had been kept in the Gestapo prison 
while instructions were awaited from Berlin. .When they arrived 
Vanhove was despatched to Paris where he was taken before SS 
General Oberg, head of the Paris Gestapo. It is an indication of 
the straits to which Canaris was reduced to find some means of 
getting news out of Britain that this greedy little waiter from 
Brussels was approved by Oberg after quite a brief interview. The 
report went to Berlin, and Vanhove was sent to a spy school. At 
the end of the six months’ course he was turned loose in France 
and told to mix with the French Maquis. Armed with a few 
newspaper cuttings about his escape, a Resistance cell he contacted 
soon accepted him as something of a hero. He wormed his way 
into their confidence, and then made his way to Paris where he 
betrayed the Maquisards to Oberg. Two—a man and a woman— 
proved after torture to be operators of a radio transmitter which 
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was in two-way communication with London—and Vanhove 
was complimented on the quality of his first catch. 

Oberg now enthusiastically reported on the way in which the 
new agent had carried out his first task. He heartily recommended 
that the projected plan of putting him along the Spanish escape 
route should be proceeded with immediately. 

The Canaris machine went into action, and almost im¬ 
mediately came a hitch. Much to Berlin’s chagrin, Hoeberlein, 
the Nazi spy chief in Madrid, propounded the pessimistic view¬ 
point that the Secret Service men attached to the British Embassy 
were now so astute that there was little chance of the Underground 
refugee stunt coming off. However, he had another plan. 
Arrangements had been made to put Vanhove on board a Spanish 
ship carrying oranges to Britain. 

Canaris, better informed than his henchman in Spain, abruptly 
pointed out that ever since the commercial gesture of General 
Franco in sending fruit to Britain had been amplified by a 
few souvenir grenades to blow off the hand of greengrocers 
as they opened the crates, the ships would, to put it mildly, 
have both their contents and their crews examined with some 
care. 

A more cunning scheme was devised. The Spanish Government 
had signed a trading agreement with Sweden for the export of 
oranges and British Navicerts had been issued. The ships would 
go through the British Naval Control without much trouble. 
Vanhove sailed in one of these ships as a deckhand and arrived 
safely in Stockholm in February 1944. He evaded the Swedish 
police and presented himself to the British Consulate at 
Laboratoriegatan. 

The Swedish escape route was not, of course, as busy as the 
Spanish one, but it was well organised. Further, the Swedish 
Government meticulously observed international conventions on 
neutrality. British and American flyers who came down in Norway 
quickly reached the haven of British authority once they had 
evaded the border guards. 

Vanhove’s arrival, therefore, caused nothing more than a mild 
sensation—and only on account of the unusual route he had 
taken. Displaying the tattered newspaper accounts of his escape 
from the Gestapo in Brussels he coloured his story of wandering 
through France and Spain with a hundred thrilling adventures 
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and narrow escapes. After coded messages had been passed 
between London and Stockholm the intrepid traveller was 
put in the bomb bay of a Mosquito and flown to a Scottish 
airport. 

He was brought to London where once more he told his story 
and displayed the newspaper cuttings. The taciturn men who 
listened may have doubted the wisdom of a man with a price on 
his head wandering around Europe for months with the in¬ 
criminating evidence of his identity all ready for a curious 
policeman to find. If so, they did not reveal it, and Vanhove was 
allowed to fulfil his ambition of joining the Belgian Merchant 
Navy. 

But by a strange coincidence the man-power shortage in the 
merchant navies of the Allies had abruptly ceased. No one needed 
the little Belgian deck hand, and he had nothing to do but wander 
around London’s dockland. 

When he walked into a public house in Pennyfields and 
enquired if a Mr. Pierce had been in recently he sealed his fate. 
The fellow in seafaring clothes leaning on the bar nearby could 
have told Vanhove that Mr. Pierce had been in prison for some 
time. He omitted to do this when he invited the Belgian to ac¬ 
company him in a taxi to Scotland Yard. . . . 

When Vanhove was searched the detectives found evidence of 
very amateurish espionage activities. There were small lists of 
shipping movements and a few details of bomb damage. The fact 
that great wedges of steel and concrete were being made at the 
water’s edge at Tilbury was not mentioned though Vanhove 
could hardly have failed to notice the great sections of a 
Mulberry harbour if he had looked round with an intelligent 
eye. 

At the ensuing trial at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Hallett 
he told the stock German agent’s story about a sudden decision to 
fight for the Allies and give up spying when he learned the real 
facts of things on his arrival in Britain. He was given two days 
to convince the jury, but on May 24, 1944, he was sentenced to 
death and hanged at Pentonville two months later. 

Canaris had used ingenuity in the Vanhove case; probably 
only his anxiety to provide written proof of his dupe’s background 
caused the scheme to fail. The newspaper cuttings, manufactured 
with such care and cunning, hanged Vanhove in the end. But 
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the Nachrientendienst had a few more cards up its sleeve^ The 
idea was to plant a British traitor in this country, using the Red 
Gross as a cover. The plan failed in its main purpose, merely 
serving to add another instance of violations of every canon of 
decency and respect for international agreements to the long list 
the Germans had already compiled. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The Case of the Red Cross Letters 

One day in October 1943 an elderly, haggard-looking man walked 
up the steps of the British Embassy in the Calle Fernando el Santo 
in Madrid. He was ill, unshaven, and obviously at the point of 
exhaustion. 

The officials of the embassy, who were accustomed to receive 
refugees from the long escape funnel which ran from the Low 
Countries through France and over the Pyrenees to neutral Spain, 
conducted their routine investigation. The man presented his 
British passport issued by the embassy in Paris a few years before 
the war in the name of Oswald John Job, born on July 16, 1885, 
at Bromley, Kent. The rest of the formalities were temporarily 
waived, as Job was on the point of collapse and ravenously 
hungry. When he had eaten and rested a little he told the 
familiar story of an escape across occupied France aided by the 
Underground and friendly French farmers. 

His background was, however, unusual. Most of the visitors 
to the embassy were airmen and escaped prisoners of war. Job, 
however, had come from the German detention camp in St. 
Denis, on the outskirts of Paris, He had achieved his object and 
completed the arduous journey more by luck than anything else, 
for he was old and frail, and little able to withstand the rigours of 
a trip over the Pyrenees. Some idea of his pitiable state could be 
gained from the fact that Spanish militia and police had stopped 
him four times on the journey, letting him go in a mixture of 
contempt and pity for the abject example of an escaping English¬ 
man. 

Beneath his travel-stained exterior and ragged clothes it was 
obvious that Job had culture and breeding. He told his story 
which confirmed that this was the case. His father, a naturalised 
Briton married to a Dutch woman, had been wealthy enough to 
send his son to an English public school. After a vague period 
during which he inferred he had frittered away his life he had gone 
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to live in France on the income left by his parents who in the 
meantime had died. Largely to improve his social contacts and 
provide some interest in the daily round he had opened a language 
school where he taught English to high-born members of Paris 
society. He cited officers on the French General Staff, well-known 
actors and writers, who had been among his pupils. 

By this time interrogation had become almost a friendly con¬ 
versation, particularly as an embassy official had attended the 
same school as Job and they found a hundred mutually interesting 
reminiscences to discuss. Job could also provide much-needed 
information of the internees at St. Denis camp, where the Nazis 
were holding many prominent British civilians. At one time Sir 
Hugh Oliphant, the British minister to Belgium, had been detained 
in that notorious camp. 

Job became the guest of the embassy. The British doctor gave 
him a physical check up, new clothes were provided, and after a 
hurried report to London the much rested and transformed ex¬ 
internee was put on a plane at Lisbon and arrived in Britain on 
November 1, 1943. 

He knew, of course, that real examination would begin as soon 
as the authorities screened him. He therefore showed less delicacy 
of feeling about revealing his activities during the hiatus of his 
schooldays and his arrival in Paris. He had nothing to deny, but 
a lot of gaps to fill. His father, a German-born naturalised 
Englishman, had high hopes for his son and articled him as a 
solicitor’s clerk. The young man’s predilection for the gay lights 
of the West End, the fashionable promenade of the Empire Music 
Hall and other haunts of Edwardian “ mashers” fitted badly into 
the conditions of life suitable for a solicitor’s clerk. Young 
Oswald got into circles which the police euphemistically sum up as 
“undesirable”, and indulged in some petty dishonesty which 
resulted in a police prosecution for fraud. When his heartbroken 
parents died he spent the bequests in their wills on wild-cat 
business schemes, lost the lot, and was adjudged bankrupt. He 
achieved a hand-to-mouth existence as a canvasser and com¬ 
mission salesman, until finally he found it wiser to make a hurried 
departure across the Channel. Like a legion of others who found 
it healthier to avoid the areas controlled by the British police, he 
submerged himself in the cosmopolitan life of the French capital, 
omitting to respond to his country’s call in the years 1^14-18, 
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but always remembering his British nationality when trouble 
threatened. 

It seemed quite natural that Job had been diffident about 
shouting these details from the housetops in Madrid, and his 
second story, though touching on the seamy side, did not con¬ 
tradict anything he had said at the first investigation. It seemed 
true and complete. 

There was, however, a third version which Job could have told 
if he had wished—a version which the Special Branch had to ferret 
out for themselves. It concerned the closing chapters of his life 
story with St. Denis as the locale and June 1940 as the, date of the 
opening paragraphs. 

Otto Abetz, Hitler’s “ambassador” to Vichy and to all intents 
and purposes the Nazi Gauleiter of France, had been ordered by 
Ribbentrop to comb out the internment camps for Britons who 
might be inclined to support the Nazi cause. In a few instances 
some men and women, prominent in some fields of literature, or 
bearers of famous names, were actually netted in. Most of them 
little realised that the “small favours” they did by a broadcast 
or an article hardly dealing with politics at all were efficiently 
exploited by the Nazi propaganda machine. P. G. Wodehouse 
was persuaded to give a talk on the German-controlled radio and 
to publish articles in Nazi-inspired collaborationist newspapers; 
the wife of a British officer was enrolled for a series of broadcasts 
on Britain—apparently quite harmless yet bearing the sting of 
contempt for English ways of life, cleverly put into the woman’s 
script by Goebbels’ experts. 

John Amery was different. Found by the Gestapo in the South 
of France, he was easily persuaded to besmirch the name of his 
family by joining Goebbels’ team. In fact, Amery’s story has many 
similarities with that of Job. Son of a famous politician and 
cabinet minister, he had every advantage of his birth and back¬ 
ground yet never “made good”. After being involved in a 
doubtful business transaction he left his homeland disgruntled, 
embittered and obviously thirsty for revenge against his own people 

under a vicious inferiority complex. And his journey’s end was_ 

like that of Job’s—an English scaffold. . . . 

These and a handful of others represented the sole results of 
the Abetz comb-out. There was Nicolas Courlander, a lance- 
corporal, ready to sell his soul and his country for the promise of 
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a colonelship in the “St. George Legion”. There was Benson 
Freeman, agreeable for a 200 marks weekly fee for a Nazi pro¬ 
paganda article. And there was Job. 

The Germans regarded the ageing man-about-town and 
language master as poor material, but worth the experiment of 
intensive, training, followed by a few test assignments. He 
passed these, and because of his age and background was selected 
for a special plan which circumvented the problems of reliable, 
quick and regular communication from the island fortress. The 
Nachrichtendienst official who thought of it was personally 
congratulated by Himmler. 

Job, planted in Britain, would be able to convey his message 
through a channel so far almost entirely unexploited—the mail- 
bags which were dispatched from the British Red Cross to Geneva 
and from there through the International Red Cross to Germany 
and the occupied countries. The fact that such machinations 
would abuse the Geneva Convention troubled the German 
espionage chiefs not at all. 

Job was told that he would be sent to Britain and his mission was 
explained to him in every detail. He was instructed to write his 
information in invisible ink on letters containing harmless 
messages addressed to his former fellow-inmates of the St. Denis 
camp. He was given a list of names of these detainees. Of course, 
the Gestapo would see to it that all letters so addressed would be 
intercepted immediately on receipt by the German Red Cross. 
The addressees would never get them. That was the plan and it 
all turned on being able to get Job to Britain in the guise of a 
genuine British repatriate and in good time to use him as a spy 
on the Allied preparations for the Second Front. 

The Nachrichtendienst counted on the fact that Job was an 
elderly man of poor health and that he would be certainly 
assisted by the British Embassy in Madrid. Wisely Job did not tell 
the Germans about his shady past, but had boasted of his public 
school education, his social contacts and his knowledge of British 
institutions. A man like Job would find it easy—so SS Group 
Leader Schreckenbach of General Oberg’s staff mused—to gain 
entrance to the circles frequented by highly placed British 
politicians and military leaders, war correspondents and society 
people who were “in the know”. To the Nazi mind he appeared 
to be the ideal spy for the special occasion. 
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Job was clapped into the internment camp again. He told a 
heartrending story of tortures which he had undergone (in reality 
he had enjoyed a pleasant existence in a Paris hotel, was treated 
to sumptuous meals and champagne by his new-won friends) and 
talked a lot about plans for escaping. No one was surprised at 
St. Denis when one night he had disappeared, after confiding 
to a few of the inmates that he had made up his mind to escape 
rather than slowly die of starvation. Indeed, he had become a sort 
of hero amongst the internees at St. Denis. 

He travelled comfortably to Perpignan and was then “made 
up ” as an “escaped prisoner At the frontier he was handed over 
to two Spanish Falangists working for the German “outpost” in 
Madrid and conveyed across the frontier. Then he was left alone 
to make his way to the British Embassy, suitably haggard, un¬ 
shaven and penniless—the very picture of the courageous man 
who had risked his life to escape the Gestapo. 


After his security examination in London, Job was ostensibly 
left alone. He took lodgings in Bayswater and lived a modest life 
within the income available from the payments made to him by 
the Public Assistance Board. He was subjected to occasional 
supervision and the reports indicated that he lived modestly, 
rarely leaving his room and giving the impression of an oldish 
man quietly recovering from the privations of a Nazi internment 
camp. 

He had only one habit—that of writing a profuse number of 
letters day after day. His enthusiasm for correspondence with his 
friends still interned at St. Denis was the first thing to attract the 
attention of the Special Branch. From experience they were 
rather sceptical about the theory that this was merely a gesture 
from a kindly old man. The letters were intercepted and subjected 
to something much more drastic than ordinary censorship. 

In his charmingly sympathetic letters through the Red Cross he 
inserted items of “ careless talk ” which he had picked up,written in 
invisible ink. They were intercepted, decoded and never reached 
their destination. One day two Special Branch men visited Job's 
lodgings and he was bluntly told that his code messages were 
known. He indignantly denied everything and declared that 
someone must have been tampering with the paper he used. 
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His room was thoroughly searched but the detectives failed to 
discover any chemical or utensil in which he might have prepared 
the ink he used. Although they were convinced of his guilt there 
would have to be more direct evidence to put before a judge and 
jury. Suddenly an anomaly struck one of the detectives. He 
lifted a bunch of keys from the table, where they had been placed 
among other things from the suspect’s pockets. 

“You have no suitcase, no safe, and no cupboard. Just this 
plainly furnished room, Mr. Job. . . . Why do you need so many 
keys? What does this one open for instance?”—the detective 
asked. 

The look on Job’s face convinced his questioner that he was on 
the right track. Job was taken to Scotland Yard and the bunch 
sent to the laboratories. Expert locksmiths examined the keys and 
quickly discovered their secret. The bows could be unscrewed and 
revealed a hollow stem in which were fitted tiny phials of 
chemicals. The web could also be removed and the key thus 
became a writing pen with a plastic nib concealed inside. Con¬ 
fronted with this damning evidence Job confessed. 

The chemical inks he was using were very good, and an 
enormous improvement on the crude lemon and onion juice 
mixtures employed by German spies in the first world war. Some 
of the modern inks produced in German laboratories were made 
of cobalt nitrate, hydrochloric acid and nitric acid. Others were 
involved formulae which had the property of being visible only 
after a process of elaborate development, akin to photographic 
film and paper. Job was using this last type, and for still greater 
precaution wrote in code. 

At his trial at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Stable, Job 
fought desperately for his life. He confessed, but lie confessed 
astutely. He admitted the facts but said his object all along had 
been to escape from the clutches of the Gestapo and he declared 
that he had double-crossed after gaining his freedom. Counsel for 
the Prosecution merely asked one question to destroy this defence. 
Why had he troubled to post the letters? He was safe in England, 
he had no relations under German domination and he could have 
forgotten completely the orders he received from the Gestapo. 

The battle went on for three days in the famous No. 1 Court. 
The jury failed to consider that Job was more sinned against than 
sinning and found him guilty. Job reeled in the dock when he saw 
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the chaplain holding the little black cap over the judge’s wig as 
sentence of death was passed. The inevitable finale was merely 
delayed by his appeal and on February 28, 1944, the Court of 
Appeal, consisting of Justices Humphreys, Cassels, and Lewis 
dismissed his application. He was hanged at Pentonville Prison 
on March 16—a shameful end for a man whose life had been a 
long story of failure and petty criminality since he had hurriedly 
left the country of his father’s adoption some thirty years before. 

















CHAPTER XVIII 


Murder Unlimited 

The story of the Nazi Party is one of violence, murder and 
brutality. Even the most erudite of historians would encounter 
difficulty in citing an instance of a murder campaign organised 
by a ruling power reaching such dimensions of cold-blooded 
horror as the policy of the Nazi Party necessitated. The callous 
killings of Claudius of Rome or the Borgias pale into insignificance 
beside the methodical exterminations of political adversaries by 
Hitler and Himmler. The Condottieri of the fifteenth century were 
mild amateurs compared with a Heydrich, Kaltenbrunner, or 
Frank. How clumsy appear the methods of Carmagnola, Colleoni 
or Sforza in relation to the liquidation plans of the Gestapo! 

During the past hundred years more than a hundred monarchs, 
presidents, diplomats, governors and political leaders have been 
assassinated. That excepts the activities of the Nazi Party which 
could boast political murders of more than twenty times that 
number between 1932 and 1939. Russian Nihilists and Anarchists 
put to death two Tsars and scores of high officials of Imperial 
Russia. There was, at least, a motive for their murders beyond the 
purely selfish one of self-aggrandisement. They considered that 
such ruthless methods alone would carve out the rotten ulcer of 
their unhappy country and save the frame. An anarchist stabbed 
an Austrian Empress to death, not because he hoped to gain any¬ 
thing but to make a spectacular protest against the suffering of his 
Italian compatriots. In the long and black history of political 
assassinations in France, Spain, Ireland, and the Balkans there 
has been at least the spark of idealism in the disordered brains of 
the wielders of the fatal weapons. But the endless trail of sudden 
death which stalked behind the strutting Nazi leaders as they 
crashed and smashed their way to power has nothing of the false 
romanticism of political intrigue, nothing of the insane heroism of 
the Nihilist bomb thrower, ready to sacrifice himself to bring 
about the death of a hated monarch. 
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The Nazis took the easy, ruthless solution of political problems 
as old as civilisation itself, and created a modern monstrosity— 
murder unlimited. They adopted mass production of death. 
The gas chambers of Ausschwitz, Belsen and Buchenwald, the 
mass-extermination camps of Dachau, Oranienburg, Sachsen- 
hausen, Natzweiler, and five score of others; the mass-executions 
of Lidice, Oradour, Majdanek; the mass-deportations and mass¬ 
firing squads were a mere logical result of the Nazi ideology, 
which allowed the existence of the Herrenvolk as the only 
permissible race in a world of sub-humans. 

Murder as a weapon of political expediency is a German trait. 
Long before Hitler was more than a street corner agitator, the 
records of various German “Free Corps ” bristle with murders and 
liquidations of men and women who opposed their beliefs. Murder 
clubs were a commonplace. They were organised with chairmen, 
secretaries, treasurers and the usual paraphernalia of an 
association. Men like Schlagetter, Killinger, Pflugk von Hartung, 
Ehrhardt, Roehm, Dietrich, Goering, Planetta, Holzweber, had 
all perpetrated and committed murder before the advent of the 
Nazi regime as a political power. Between the 1918 Armistice 
and June 24, 1922, the day on which Germany’s foreign minister, 
Walter von Rathenau, died at the hands of the Feme assassins, 
354 political murders were recorded in the German police files. 

These murders were carefully organised affairs—the product of 
a liquidation organisation whose antecedents go back to the year 
1200. The Feme is part of German folklore—a lore fortunately 
unique in its blood lust and sadistic trends in the annals of history. 
In brutality it leaves the Inquisition far behind. The secret 
“vemic courts”, ostensibly an arm of the Holy Roman Empire of 
the German Nation, steeped in pagan traditions so that their 
ceremonies were intermingled with all the mumbo-jumbo of 
Germanic myth and the heroic legends that Richard Wagner 
made the theme of his boisterous operas. The German Kaisers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth century gave far-reaching privi¬ 
leges to these courts, which were entitled to pronounce judgment 
on behalf of the German rulers in all political crimes, such as 
treason, disloyalty to the German princes, felony against the 
German nation and so forth—crimes which can so easily be 
figured in the vocabulary of the Nazis. The Feme knew only two 
verdicts; death or acquittal. It was invariably death that the 
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hooded judges pronounced as their sentence. The Feme courts 
were held in greatest secrecy, in the clearing in a wood, under a 
sacred oak. The High Judge was called Gau-Graf (note the 
similarity with the modern Gau-Leiter). No non-member of the 
Feme, except the accused, could ever be admitted to the court. 
No witnesses were heard, and to ensure that the secrets remained 
secret, inadvertent passers-by were also hanged forthwith. 

A man summoned to court would find a knife stuck in his door, 
on the hilt of which were carved the four letters S.S.G.G.—for 
Strick (rope), Stein (stone), Gras (grass), and Gruen (green). 
Folklore interpreted this as noose, headstone and grassy grave. Is 
it altogether a mere chance that Hitler used the abreviation 
“SS” for his Schutz-Staffel? 

Strongest in Westphalia, the Feme of 500 years ago, was a 
terrorist organisation. People were kidnapped and murdered, 
forced to pay ransom, banished from their village or town and their 
property seized. Every member of the Feme carried a dagger on 
which the four mystic letters were embossed. And a dagger like 
that, modelled on historic pieces kept in German museums, was 
devised by Hitler for his SS. 

By 1500 the Feme had become a synonym for terror and 
persecution. Their secret scrolls of that time could be found in 
German archives less that fifty years ago, still sealed, because on 
the seal was written: “No one may read this unless he be a juror 
of the Feme.” And no German dared to break the seal at a time 
when Edison had invented the electric bulb and the first films 
were shown by the brothers Lumiere in Paris! There is more 
than a shadowy link between the Free Corps of 1919, the SS and 
Gestapo, and the ancient German terror courts. In fact, the 
German nationalists who massacred the entire “parliament” of 
the Rhineland Separatists in Pirmasens in 1920 proudly described 
themselves as “Feme jurors”. The revived Feme under the 
Weimar Republic was dedicated to the destruction of the German 
pseudo-democracy that was established after the defeat of German 
militarism in 1918. German nationalists flocked together in 
societies, some of them secret like the “Organisation ‘C’”, some 
studiously disguised as the German Wrestling Bund or the German 
Social Employment Society. On the Junkers estates in Eastern 
Prussia, in the picturesque valleys of the Bavarian Alps, in Silesia, 
everywhere where arms were hidden from the sight of the lenient 
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Allied Disarmament Commission, German ex-officers were 
training the Free Corps. From these, the murderers of the 
Communist leaders Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, the 
Catholic Trades Unionist Matthias Erzberger, who as Vice- 
Chancellor had signed the Versailles Treaty, of Dr. Kurt Eisner, 
the Bavarian premier, or of Walter von Rathenau, emerged. And 
from the revived, but yet secret, Feme came men like Goering, 
Himmler, Kaltenbrunner, Heydrich, Seyss-Inquart, Rosenberg, 
Roehm, Heines, Helldorf, to ascend the ladder of Nazi Party 
hierarchy. 

This historic digression has been long, but necessary, in order 
that the reader may appreciate the significance of the Nazi Feme. 
Himmler allowed a glimpse of the hidden hand to be seen in 1942, 
when an announcement was published in his newspaper Das 
Schwarze Korps . It stated briefly: “In Germany and the countries 
allied with Germany ? no statesman, official or general can carry 
out foreign orders without certain knowledge that he will shortly 
sit cold and stiff behind his desk. . . . No one can carry out plots 
incited by the enemy without being hanged in the night.” 

This was a clear hint provided for home consumption. It was a 
warning to Germans. Without the historic background of fact, 
the announcement would be more appropriate in a schoolboy’s 
thriller on Secret Societies. To the wavering party members and 
officials of the Third Reich it was no melodramatic gesture. They 
knew that Himmler’s boast was no idle one. 

It is impossible to compile even a perfunctory list of the cold¬ 
blooded Feme murders carried out by the N'azis against those 
amongst them whose loyalty was in question. Himmler and his 
henchmen snuffed out ruthlessly any vague flicker of moderation 
or decency which showed itself among the officer class and satellites 
of the party. The first adherents who m$t in the taverns of Munich 
had called themselves the “Iron Fist”. And this remained the 
keynote of the Nazis even after the conspirators and desperadoes 
had undergone a metamorphosis and become ministers, am¬ 
bassadors and highly placed civil servants. 

The glittering uniforms of later days only thinly disguised the 
trench-coated figures in their large black hats who surrounded 
Hitler, the street corner “drummer”. In those days when Nazism 
was born, the photographs show one Schaub, fresh from 
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Stadelheim gaol on robbery and homicide charges; or Sauckel, 
the one-time waiter in a “dive” frequented by the criminal 
classes; or Christian Weber, Bavarian blackmailer in Hitler’s 
company. Their features show little change in later pictures on 
which they are attired as gauleiters and SS generals. 

Such were the men destined to decide the life and fortune of 
the German nation and the millions on whom the benefits of the 
New Order in Europe were bestowed. 

Turning the pages of Nazi history we may refresh our minds 
with the incidents of the “Night of the Long Knives” of June 30, 
1934, when Hitler personally supervised the massacre of Roehm 
and two hundred of his Brown Shirt adherents at^Wiessee. The 
pretext was the disgrace of sexual perversion, and a pornographic 
touch was added to the official bulletins with maudlin descriptions 
of Roehm being caught by the Fuehrer flagrante delicto with a 
youthful lieutenant. The reports omitted to explain away the 
fact that homo-sexuality flourished in circles much nearer the 
Fuehrer, and continued to do so until the collapse of the regime. 
At least two of the men who faced the justice of the Allies at 
Nuremberg would have been eliminated in 1934, if sexual 
perversion had been the sole or chief criterion. 

Immoral conduct was not, of course, ascribed for the motives 
behind all the killings of that June night when the nation-wide grip 
of the Himmler Feme in its new guise received their first big test. 
Among the blameless people in this category were General von 
Schleicher and his wife; the leader of the Catholic League, Dr. von 
Klausner, two of Papen’s secretaries (he himself had a narrow 
escape) andascoreof political leadersonHimmler’sproscriptionlist. 

The purge of June 1934 had brought a man into prominence who 
soon became second only to Himmler in the dispensation of the 
Feme verdicts. Even higher in the Fuehrer’s trust and favour than 
Himmler, Major Walter Buch, Supreme Party Judge, chairman 
of the Party High Tribunal and of the “Uschla”, the investigation 
commission at the Munich Brown House, he became Hitler’s 
private executioner. 

It was Buch who in the presence of Hitler shot with his own 
hand in the bedroom of the “Hanselbauer” hotel in Wiessee, 
Roehm and Heines. Since that night Buch was known amongst 
the party members as “Der Tod im Hinterhalt” (The Death in 
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the Ambush). To him was given the task of pronouncing and 
carrying out the sentences of the Feme. His travelling executioners 
had long before the war done away with men whom the Gestapo 
could not liquidate in the “normal” way. The murder of the 
Austrian Chancellor Dr. Dollfuss, the murder of Professor Theodor 
Lessing in his exile in Czechoslovakia, the cunningly arranged 
assassination of the German diplomat Von Rath in Paris (which 
was used as the excuse for mass-pogroms in Germany and 
Austria, a Jew being accused of the crime) were all planned by 
Buch and Himmler. 

There was General Wolfgang von Fritsch, C.-in-C. of the 
German Army, who opposed Hitler’s intuitional plans of strategy 
and died from a stray shot—in the back—at the very beginning of 
the Polish Campaign. There was General von Reichenau, found 
dead in his villa near Leipzig the day after a visit to Hitler’s 
headquarters. The only clue was that two SS men had called on 
him late that night. There was the series of mysterious air ac¬ 
cidents, in which General Udet, Colonel Moelders and Colonel 
Wilberg conveniently died, after disagreement with the Fuehrer’s 
orders. When SA chief, Reichsleiter Victor Lutze, returned from 
a conference with Buch in Munich, his car met with a mysterious 
accident in which he was killed. Hitler ordered a State Funeral 
for that “old fighter”, but the world and his wife knew that he 
was a marked man since Himmler and Buch had discovered that 
he had plotted with other SA leaders against the preponderance of 
Himmler’s SS. 

There was the even more mysteriously sucjden death of Herr 
Hans von Tschammer-Osten, the Reich Sport Leader and pom¬ 
pous host of the Olympic Games in Berlin in 1936, who died 
“from heart failure” shortly after he had visited the office of the 
Highest Party Judge. From exactly the same cause died General 
von Kleist when he happened to oppose Hitler’s strategy in the 
days following the Allied landing in Normandy. 

The Feme’s long arm reached far beyond the frontiers of the 
Third Reich. King Boris of Bulgaria and his pacifist notions of 
separate peace were abruptly terminated on the king’s return to 
Sofia after an audience with the ruler of Europe. There was 
Stephen von Horthy, son of the Hungarian Regent, who met with 
an aeroplane accident after his machine had been airborne an 
hour from Hitler’s private aerodrome and strangely enough 
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Admiral Horthy’s son-in-law and trusted political adviser, Count 
Karolyi, known for his animosity against the Nazis, died a few 
weeks later in another air crash under no less mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances. 

If?- The Feme did not always work as smoothly as its chiefs desired. 
On the occasion of the death of the German ambassador Von 
Moltke in April 1943, the finely prepared plan almost miscarried. 
Moltke was—quite wrongly—suspected of attempting to establish 
contact with the Allies when representing Germany in-Madrid. 
He was visited by two gentlemen from Buch’s murder head¬ 
quarters and was taken ill after they had left. His wife, rightly 
suspecting that he had been poisoned, insisted that he should be 
at once removed from the embassy to a Madrid hospital. There 
Moltke died thirty-six hours later. It was not part of the plan that 
inquisitive Spanish doctors should inquire into the cause of his 
death. His still warm body was snatched away from his deathbed 
and carried off to Berlin, by German officials—in spite of the 
protests of the hospital doctors and nurses. In one of his usual 
verbose obituaries, Hitler praised Moltke as one of his “most loyal 
collaborators and a truly good National Socialist” and announced 
that the ambassador had died after an operation on his appendix. 
Strangely, no one in Madrid knew of such an operation, and 
Moltke’s wife refused to return to Berlin. And there was Rommel, 
hero of the African campaign (“my greatest general” as Hitler 
once called him), a man dangerously popular with the German 
people in the heyday of his military successes. He was liquidated 
by Hitler’s order when the British break-through at Avranches 
was making reasonable Germans consider throwing in the towel 
and when there was danger in the offing that Rommel would put 
himself at the head of an anti-Hitler peace movement. The 
bloodshed that followed the attempt on Hitler’s life in 1944 is 
too well known to necessitate recounting. 


This pattern of the crimson tapestry that is German political 
history, provided the design for Himmler to use assassination as 
a weapon of war. At least three times the Gestapo launched 
schemes to kill Winston Churchill, the No. i target of Nazi hatred. 
Other men marked down for extermination included General de 
Gaulle and Edvard Benes. These were priority names on the list 
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for immediate action. It was followed by a bulkier one for Gestapo 
action as soon as the conquest of Britain had been completed. The 
names run to several thousands. The list was found by Allied 
intelligence officers at the secret Berlin Gestapo headquarters at 
11 Koenigsallee, Grunewald, and I have reproduced it as an 
appendix because the choice of the British men and women against 
whose name the Nazi Feme put the world “kill! ” is so character¬ 
istic of German mentality. Apart from the big names in the 
political and military sphere, the list includes authors, journalists, 
actors, scientists and business men. Typical of the reasons provided 
are that among the actors were comedians who dared to poke fun 
at the Fuehrer in the music halls or through the B.B.C. micro¬ 
phones ! 

Himmler appears to have lost faith in his ability to carry out 
these mass-extermination arrangements after the Luftwaffe lost 
the Battle of Britain. Possibly his cool, calculating brain was such 
that he realised Churchill’s report on Britain’s morale was no 
demagogic propaganda. When the Prime Minister said simply: 
“Should the Empire last a thousand years men would still say, 
'This was their finest hour’,” and his friend General Smuts told 
the world: “I have come back to a country over which the fury of 
war has swept. . . . Many of its ancient monuments are damaged 
or gone forever . . . but one thing is not lost—the soul remains. 
Glory has not departed from this land . . .”—Himmler knew 
that he was hearing a report of the German failure to win the war. 
But he also knew that there was no road back. Perhaps there was 
still a chance, once Britain was deprived of her war leader. . . . 
The great thing was to get rid of that man who seemed to be able 
to wring superhuman effort and undaunted courage from that 
stubborn race. 

On April 3, 1941, in an air raid shelter in Cambridge, the body 
of a man was discovered by a shelter marshal. There was a bullet 
wound in his temple, and a Luger pistol gripped tightly in his 
right hand. The man was well dressed but his pockets were empty, 
all name tags had been cut away from his underwear, and there 
appeared to be absolutely no clue to his identity. The Cambridge 
police were aware that the Special Branch were looking for a spy 
who had been living in the town and had disappeared without a 
trace. The counter-espionage agents were taken to the mortuary, 
and the body was recognised as that of Dr. Jan Willem Ter 
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Braak, known at the local police station as a Dutch scientist and 
author. 

The story of Ter Braak goes back to October 1940. One 
morning a ploughman found a German parachute in a field near 
Amersham in Buckinghamshire. A cordon was thrown round the 
area but no trace of any German pilot or parachutist could be 
found. The Special Branch settled down to a methodical comb- 
out of every corner of Britain. Routine police reports of aliens’ 
movements came in, and a detective noted that a scientist named 
Dr. Ter Braak, of Dutch nationality, had arrived in Cambridge 
a few days after the parachute incident. A phone call to the local 
police evinced the news that the man had taken a small flat and 
was living the placid life of a scholar engaged in research work. 
He told a neighbour that he was a refugee from Holland, having 
escaped just before the invasion and had been living with friends 
until the severity of the blitz had driven him to Cambridge where 
there were facilities of reference for the book he was writing on 
medicinal crops of Dutch possessions, notably quinine. He had 
registered in the normal manner with the police, producing ah 
apparently genuine Dutch passport. The only events in his life 
were occasional visits to London, whether for the purpose of his 
book or for social reasons the rather taciturn doctor omitted to 
mention. 

The Special Branch men who promptly trailed him as he joined 
a train for Liverpool Street soon found that he showed unusual 
interest in Whitehall, Downing Street, and the “fortress” erected 
behind the Admiralty on the Horse Guards Parade, where the 
Cabinet met in comparative safety from bombs. There were 
also strange coincidences in the doctor’s interest in the blitzed 
areas, particularly on those occasions when Mr. Churchill went 
on a personal inspection tour, as was his regular habit. Yet 
there was still insufficient evidence for arrest. The next move 
was to go over the contents of his flat. On the next occasion 
that the doctor was safely ensconced in the London train, the 
Secret Service arranged a little incident of breaking in and 
entering. There was immediate evidence that the occupant 
was a spy and a careless spy. The damning details were not even 
concealed. A file containing notes on the movements of Churchill 
and other ministers was found. Beneath the floorboards was a 
highly efficient radio transmitter. Other documents which were 
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found provided valuable material on the German espionage 
system and indicated some appalling mistakes. 

Ter Braak was in possession of three passports, all Dutch. The 
stamp of the immigration officer at the English port of entry had 
been clumsily forged and the initials did not refer to any of the 
real officers. A faked letter, bearing the address “7 Oxford Street, 
Cambridge”, had the street name written below the town name 
in the Continental fashion. There is, by the way, no Oxford 
Street in Cambridge, although there is an Oxford Road. A radio 
set, capable of transmitting messages 600 miles, two German 
revolvers, notes which included a secret code, left no doubt in the 
minds of the investigators that Ter Braak’s main task in Britain 
was the liquidation of the Prime Minister and other war leaders. 

But Ter Braak never returned to the flat. Somehow he eluded 
his trailers when he realised he was being followed. He shot 
himself twenty-four hours after his last trip to London, preferring 
a bullet from his Luger pistol through his brain rather than a rope 
round his neck. . . . By the irony of fate, it was perhaps the bullet 
he had intended for Winston Churchill. 





















CHAPTER XIX 


The Long Arm of the Gestapo 

The biggest and most urgent task given to the Feme was caused 
by the flight of Rudolf Hess to Britain. 

When an official announcement about the flight was made 
from io Downing Street at 11.20 a.m. on May 12, 1941, ^ caused 
the greatest sensation of the war up to that time. The story of that 
crazy flight of Hitler’s deputy to Scotland, with the purpose of 
negotiating peace with Britain on the eve of the German attack 
on the Soviet Union, is too well known from subsequent official 
revelations and the records of the Nuremberg trial to bear 
repetition. 

Whatever sensation the news caused in the allied and neutral 
chancelleries, the upheaval in Berlin eclipsed it. The news that 
Hess had achieved the impossible and landed safely was alarming 
in the extreme to the Fuehrer and his accomplices. From the 
secret dossiers found by Allied intelligence officers in the Reich 
Chancellery and caches in Bavaria, the bedlam that broke out 
around Hitler could easily be reconstructed. 

After long conferences and discussions with Himmler and other 
Nazi leaders, Hitler ordered that Hess should be described as 
insane. Subsequently an official announcement was therefore 
issued in Berlin, declaring that Rudolf Hess was “insane, suffering 
from delusions and having sought relief from his severe physical 
suffering through recourse to mesmerists and quacks”. And it 
was added that “an attempt is being made to ascertain to what 
extent these persons may have been responsible for the mental 
distraction that led Hess to decide on his adventurous plan. . . .” 

These persons were never found, but Himmler swiftly put to 
death a number of Luftwaffe officers and officials of Hess’s 
department suspected of having known of his plan or helped him 
in securing his aircraft. 

But to declare Hess as insane was, of course, not enough. This 
might have satisfied eighty million dupes in Germany, but it 
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would not convince those in the know and certainly not Churchill 
and the British Secret Service. Hess could tell a lot. He had been 
for years Hitler’s most trusted friend, had shared the Fuehrer’s 
secrets and possessed detailed information about the preparations 
for the Russian campaign. And, indeed, Hess did tell. Because of 
the information he gave to Lord Simon and Mr. Yvon Kirkpatrick, 
who interrogated him at Mr. Churchill’s request, a few days later 
Mr. Eden was able to send an official warning to Marshal Stalin 
that a German attack against the Soviet Union was imminent 
arid the date fixed for the middle of June. 

Hitler decided that Hess must be silenced. Himmler and 
Admiral Ganaris were hurriedly summoned for the final confer¬ 
ence in which Hitler—after some hesitation—agreed to Himmler’s 
proposal for Hess’s liquidation in Britain. The Fuehrer wavered 
for a moment. Hess had been his only real friend; he had shared 
with him the cell at Landsberg prison after the Beer Cellar Putsch 
and had helped him to write Mein Katnpf He was the only man 
who had the privilege of being allowed to address Hitler with the 
familiar term of “Du” (thou). But Himmler explained to the 
Fuehrer that sentiment had no place in their deliberations. 

When the Gestapo chief and the boss of the German espionage 
organisation left Hitler’s study, Hess’s fate was decided. He had 
to go, whatever the difficulty and risk. 

Himmler summoned SS General Sachs, the man who was his 
liaison officer to Canaris’ Nachrichtendienst and later superseded 
Canaris at its head. Sachs got a clear order. “Mad Rudolf must 
be rendered harmless.” 

“Do you think of a rescue, Herr Reicihsfuehrer?”—asked 
Sachs with an unbelieving smile. “He must disappear,” replied 
Himmler. “ He must be eliminated . . . haben Sie verstanden?” 
Yes, Sachs had understood. But the task was not easy. Some¬ 
where in Scotland was Hess, heavily guarded. It was out of the 
question to try to contact the few German agents who might be 
still at large in Britain. From day to day even General Sachs 
did not know whether they were free or caught by the damned 
efficient British counter-espionage. There was only one way to 
comply with the order. A “killer” or perhaps two would have 
to be sent off on the errand. Even Sachs, to whom such assign¬ 
ments were nothing out of the ordinary, shuddered at the idea of 
offering such a fantastic challenge to the British Secret Service. 
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During the long imprisonment of Hess in Britain, the Govern¬ 
ment was regularly criticised for keeping “that ridiculous 
secrecy” about the Fuehrer’s wretched Deputy. All sorts of tales 
and gossip paragraphs appeared in newspapers, describing how 
Hess lived, what he ate, how he listened to the radio, quarrelled 
with his guards. 

The fact is that during the first few months Hess did not 
remain for longer than three or four days under the same roof. 
The British Secret Service had quickly received a warning from 
agents inside Germany that General Sachs had some determined 
plans in regard to Hess. Every precaution was therefore taken to 
safeguard the life of the prisoner, if only to ensure that at some 
later date justice could be dispensed for his crimes. 

From Dungavel he was whisked off to the Maryhill Barracks 
in Glasgow, where the slight injury he suffered when baling 
out of his Messerschmitt was treated. After a short time he was 
sent to a house at Drymen near Loch Lomond. After another 
short spell it was decided to curtail his stay in Scotland and he was 
escorted across Britain to London, where he spent a few days in 
the Tower of London. For several months Hess was regularly 
and in the greatest secrecy moved from one place to another 
until, when the Secret Service considered the danger of his 
assassination by German agents as less serious, he was interned 
in the Maindiff Court Hospital in Wales, where he remained until 
his transfer to Nuremberg. 

It was not just a fanciful idea that the Nazis would spare 
no risk and trouble to get rid of Hess. The British Secret Service 
had by that time detailed knowledge of the qualities of German 
agents, of whom not all belonged to the category of cunning yet 
personally inoffensive intelligence agents. In fact the Secret 
Service had already encountered men who were ready to shoot 
at sight and who had been carefully trained in killing. 

In the late spring of 1941, coinciding with Hess’s arrival in 
Britain, two German spies had landed on the coast of Scotland. 
When they were arrested they were found in the possession of fire¬ 
arms and one of them, in fact, attempted to shoot his way out in 
gangster fashion when caught near Edinburgh’s Waverley 
Station. 

The story of these two men begins in the dim waiting-room 
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of a small railway station of the L.M.S., where a young man 
dozed in a corner, waiting for the first morning train to take him 
to Aberdeen. Werner Heinrich Waelti, a product of the Hitler 
Youth and the Stuttgart spy college, sat there, probably con¬ 
gratulating himself on how well things had gone. 

Not many hours before he had put an explosive charge into the 
rubber dinghy in which he and his companion, Karl Theodor 
Druecke, had rowed ashore from the Dornier seaplane, that had 
landed them near Kinnaird Head, ofF the Banffshire coast. Both 
Waelti and Druecke spoke perfect English and had all the wireless 
equipment necessary for sending the information. They had iron 
rations, to avoid the necessity for going to a shop to buy food 
until they could reach a big town where they would not be 
noticed. (See Plate III.) 

Iron rations reminded Waelti that he had the healthy appetite 
of a twenty-five-year-old. Why not spend the hour he had to wait 
for the train enjoying a hearty breakfast? He had parted from 
Druecke who was going to Rosyth and then to Edinburgh, after 
fixing a rendezvous in Glasgow a week hence, when they would 
exchange their material and start on the special assignment which 
they had been given. 

Now he was very cleverly throwing off any possible attempt 
to trace his movements by an unnecessary change at a small 
station. There was no one in the waiting-room of the little sleepy 
station but himself. He pulled out some biscuits and a tasty 
Leberwurst from which he began to cut thick slices. 

A railway porter came into the room and began to sweep it. 
He bade the traveller a good morning and Remarked something 
about the unsettled weather and the nuisance of the black¬ 
out curtains which he had to remove each morning. Waelti 
replied in faultless English. The porter had finished his work 
and left the room, when he realised there was something that 
didn’t fit in. 

Suddenly he got it. . . . The sausage! He had never seen a 
sausage like that. The skin looked like those used for haggis, but 
surely it was not haggis. Certainly there was none like’ this 
sausage made within a hundred miles. ... It was not even an 
English sausage . . .! And then, what did this stranger do so 
early in the morning at the station? He had not slept in the 
village—this fact would have caused such a stir that the porter 
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would have certainly heard of it—and he could not have arrived 
by an earlier train or changed at the small station. The porter, 
who was station-master, ticket collector and booking clerk in one, 
decided that the whole matter was one for a higher authority. He 
telephoned the station-master at the next larger station, told him 
of his observations. The station-master agreed that tht case of 
the stranger was a peculiar one. He telephoned the police. There 
might be nothing in it, but perhaps it was worth looking into. . . . 
And so Herr Waelti, who had meanwhile caught his train to 
Aberdeen, was presently joined at the next station by another 
traveller. 

From that moment he was doomed. Before he reached Aber¬ 
deen he was invited to show his identity card, after his co¬ 
traveller had duly produced his police credentials. The identity 
card was in order, the Stuttgart laboratory had provided a master¬ 
piece of forgery, not easily recognised. And then, that luggage 
he was carrying? There were restrictions on the carrying of 
cameras ... he would understand. . . . Before Waelti could 
think what to do, the “camera” was revealed as a miniature radio 
transmitter. 

Waelti tried to wriggle out of the net. He tried to pass off as an 
escaped German prisoner of war, when his attempt to pose as a 
Danish merchant seaman who had jumped his ship failed to 
impress his captors. A British camp was still better than the 
gallows. He did not breathe a word about his companion. 

But the sea washed up the rubber boat, which, although torn 
by the explosion, was still sufficiently complete to show that it 
could hold two men. Waelti’s journey was traced in reverse to the 
spot of his arrival by the men of the Special Branch. A hunt for 
his companion began. 

In those days the whole British nation was vigilant for the 
activities of strangers. Here a woman volunteered a statement 
about a stranger who had asked for quarters for the night, there a 
sailor remembered being spoken to by a man with a foreign 
accent. Hundreds of clues, many unwittingly false, were sifted. 
They led to Edinburgh. 

Secret Service men and detectives of the Edinburgh police 
combed the city street by street, almost house by house. Finally, 
Druecke was stopped by two detectives of the Edinburgh C.I.D. 
in the street. His hand went to his hip pocket, but he was too 
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late to draw the loaded Luger. A well-aimed punch under the 
chin from one of the unarmed detectives brought him down. 
The documents and passports—one was a forgery of a Danish 
passport—were beautifully faked to enable him to play the role 
of an allied seaman. 

Druecke, a man of thirty-six, was soon identified as one of 
Himmler's notorious Gestapo “killers”. He hailed from Greben- 
stein in Hesse, where he had joined the Nazi Party in the late 
’twenties, and in 1930 had become an SS officer. He had taken 
part in many brawls with Communists before the advent of the 
Nazis to power. After 1933 he was selected as a specially suitable 
tough for the Gestapo’s “penal expeditions” against Jews and 
political adversaries of the regime. Having volunteered for more 
ambitious work, he was put through the usual training in one 
of the spy colleges and finally received his assignment from SS 
General Sachs to go to Britain. 

Even at his trial on June 12 and 13, 1941, at the Old Bailey 
before Mr. Justice Asquith, Druecke persisted that he had not 
come to Britain to spy, though he admitted entering the country 
illegally. But Waelti, the younger and less tough, broke down and 
gave the tale away. On August 6 Druecke and Waelti were 
hanged at Wandsworth Prison. 


It was a, year after the two agents had come to Britain that 
another German assassin made his precarious journey across the 
Channel. 

This time the “target” given to him by the Nazi “liquidators” 
was the President of the Czechoslovak Republic, Dr. Edvard BeneS. 

On September 27, 1941, it was announced in Berlin and Prague 
that “the Fuehrer has acceded to the request of the Protector for 
Bohemia and Moravia, Baron Konstantin von Neurath to 
relieve him of his office because of ill-health, and has entrusted 
SS Obergruppenfuehrer Reinhard Heydrich with the conduct 
of the office of the Reich protector”. 

The very same day Heydrich took over the job that was to 
give him the title of the “Butcher of Prague”. He instituted a 
state of emergency and introduced summary courts in Bohemia 
and Moravia. Then began the wholesale extermination of Czech 
resistance fighters, and hundreds of entirely innocent and peaceful 
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citizens. Between September 28 and November 28, 1941—within 
two months—398 Czechs were murdered without trial, 171 by 
hanging, the rest by shooting. During the same time 1,134 men 
and women were put before the German People’s Tribunals 
and most of them later executed. Amongst those murdered 
during the first eight weeks of the Heydrich terror regime were 
six generals, seventeen other officers, eight professors, one judge 
of the High Court, two Members of Parliament, ten journalists. 
Himmler had given Heydrich a blank cheque to exterminate the 
Czech Resistance Movement. 

The terror continued for months and years. But the Germans 
were not satisfied with the destruction of the men, women and 
youth who defied the hangman in their own country. Members 
of the Czech Government in London, who by radio and secret 
courier remained in touch with their compatriots at home, were 
to be eliminated as well. 

It was early on the morning of Tuesday, May 13, 1 94 2 > when 
Karl Richard Richter, an adjutant of Henlein, the notorious 
Gauleiter of the Sudentenland, dropped by parachute from a 
German aircraft over Hertfordshire. He landed in a field near 
the village of London Colney, between Barnet and St. Albans. 
A small wood stood at the edge of the field and Richter went into 
hiding. He spent all Tuesday in the wood and also the following 
night, burying things he had brought with him. At the spot 
where he had hidden in the wood were later found a camouflaged 
parachute, a crash-helmet, a flying suit, a loaded automatic 
pistol, a portable wireless transmitter, a trowel and a packet 
with food, a large sum of money and large-scale maps of London 
and the Home Counties. For several hours on Wednesday 
Richter was reconnoitring the district, and when the evening 
came he ventured on to the road to St. Albans and London. 

A casual remark by a lorry driver who had lost his way led 
to his arrest and his execution at Wandsworth Gaol. Richter was 
hailed by the driver who was seeking direction. Obviously Richter 
was unable to oblige and his foreign accent—though he spoke 
English quite fluently—gave him away, A few minutes later the 
lorry driver saw a policeman on his bicycle and told him about 
the suspicious stranger, who had moved on. War Reserve Police 
Constable Scott of the Herts Constabulary was a quick-witted 
officer. He gave chase and stopped the man. 
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Within two days of landing in this country Richter was being 
grilled by intelligence experts. Once convinced the game was up, 
he began boasting of his achievements. He told that he was a 
Gestapo official in the Sudetenland and had been sent to spy on the 
Czechs in Britain, with special instructions to assassinate President 
Dr. Edvard Benes, head of-the Czechoslovak Government in 
London. Richter seems to have been convinced he would have 
succeeded but for his “bad luck”. After all, it was the thirteenth 
of May when he landed! Several hundred pounds in British and 
American bank notes and another pistol were found on him. 
The trial at the Old Bailey before Mr. Justice Tucker took four 
days; it was one of the longest of the spy trials conducted in camera. 

The assassination plan was discussed in detail. Richter 
remained arrogant to the very end. He walked to the scaffold 
handcuffed. He was hanged at Wandsworth on December 10, 
1942, after his appeal had been dismissed. 





















CHAPTER XX 


No Armistice for Spies 

In the foregoing chapters I have attempted to describe some 
of the more startling achievements of the British Secret Service 
during the war. But the advent of peace neither put an end to the 
activities of secret agents nor has eased the work of the British 
counter-espionage organisation. There is no armistice for spies. 
With the end of hostilities spying has only taken a different trend. 
One of the greatest spy-hunts of the century—the unmasking 
of the Atom Bomb Spy Ring in Canada—took place before 
the ink had dried on the documents signed at the United Nations 
inaugural meeting at which delegates of fifty-one governments 
pledged sincere co-operation between the nations. 

Spying in peace-time just takes a different direction. The 
numbers and movements of troops or ships are no longer of major 
interest. It is the development of new weapons which may not 
become practical for many years, the struggling for strategic 
bases and the establishment of political spheres of influence that 
demand attention now. Military and economic espionage 
becomes even more closely allied than during war. The battle 
for future markets, the control of vital materials, such as oil or 
uranium, are linked with espionage. Political intrigues in the 
many trouble spots of the world provide other objects of interest 
for the intelligence organisations of the Great Powers. To-day, 
the Balkans, Trieste, Palestine, the oil regions of the Middle 
East, Germany and Austria, China and Japan are the scenes 
where the modern dramas of espionage are enacted. 

Diplomatic conferences attract international spies, and the 
attention of the various security and counter-espionage services 
is focused on the task of preventing “leakages” which may result 
in new and grave international complications. “Inside informa¬ 
tion” obtained by secret agents may decide on the future foreign 
policy of a state. On them may depend whether a country is 
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wooed or neglected. The “firmness” of a statesman or a com¬ 
promise that is put forward at an international conference or 
before the Security Council of the United Nations Organisation, 
a plan for an economic treaty or the severance of diplomatic 
relations, may be based on the implications in reports of secret 
agents. 

All that may cause exasperation to the idealist, who believes 
in a “new brave world” in which all men will be brothers, all 
nations friends and which will know neither wars, power politics 
nor economic competition among nations. And it may make the 
ordinary citizen cynical. But in this unsettled world of ours we 
are still far from the ideal of universal friendship and under¬ 
standing and those sublime words “. . . peace and goodwill to all 
men ...” sounds almost like a sneer. 

When the bells of peace rang out in 1918 and eloquent states¬ 
men assured their peoples that war shall never again become 
the final settlement of political or economic disputes, we little 
realised that another and far more terrible conflict would occur 
once more in the lifetime of many of us. But before the peace 
treaties were signed in Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon, the 
merchants of death were already busily replenishing their stocks 
and the Germans began their preparation for avenging their 
defeat. 

Between the two wars Geneva soon became a hotbed of spies, 
and whilst the statesmen debated at the League of Nations the 
high-sounding plans for eternal peace, international spies and 
adventurers gathered in the cafes of the Quai du Montblanc 
waiting for fresh “assignments”. A personal experience of those 
years comes to my mind when I remember those days of Geneva, 
so very similar to those we see now. Then it was Danzig, to-day 
it is Trieste; then it was the disarmament of Germany, to-day 
it is her control by four great powers, each jealously guarding its 
peculiar interests in the strategic and economic fields. 

One day—I was then the correspondent of a large London 
paper-^I had left the Palais des Nations, exasperated by the 
gloomy picture that a British diplomat had painted before me 
on the international situation in an “off the record” talk. I 
walked down towards the old city, where in the shadow of the 
cathedral British and American journalists had their favourite 
cafo in a small street leading from the Rue du Marche. On the 
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Pont de Pile I noticed a well-dressed man loitering. I passed 
him, but I had only just seated myself at a table in the cafe when 
he came up. 

“Your pardon, but may I share your table?” he asked in 
English with a trace of accent. Before I could reply, he had 
seated himself. 

He made a few polite remarks and my indifferent answers 
removed none of his affableness. At last he said: “You had, no 

doubt, an extremely interesting talk with Sir-? Ah, there 

is a man that knows things.” 

He paused an instant. “My employers would be prepared to 
make an offer for some of the things he knows. ...” 

“You had better make the offer direct,” I said, knowing 
Sir-’s integrity. But my irony was unnoticed. 

“In particular,” continued the man, “he has a file. It is 
marked AK/2741 /39. It is secret but not so secret that he would 
not lend it to a friend, I think. For the loan of it for just a few 
hours my employers would be prepared to pay, I think, 2,000 
Swiss francs ... in cash,” he added hastily as he saw my 
face. 

I did not know whether to be amused or annoyed. “Do you 
think I would spy on my country and double-cross a friend?” I 
asked. 

“You would not be the only one,” the man answered cynically. 

“Nothing doing,” I replied. “And if you will excuse me, I 
wish to join some friends over there. ...” 

I suppose there is no correspondent who has not had “offers” 
of this kind, not always so directly. They don’t often accept 
them. Patriotism and morals apart, the money is rarely paid. 
And once confidential information has been betrayed, the infor¬ 
mer is in the hands of the agent. Blackmail is a better hold than 
bribery. It is the agent’s best weapon in peace-time. No doubt, 
some of the officials suspected of giving away atom secrets were 
trapped by foreign agents in this way. 

An innocent correspondence is started or perhaps a dinner is 
arranged at a private house. A recording machine is hidden, and 
before the end of the meal the agent has enough evidence to 
blackmail his victim. “Tell a little more or else ...” Always 
there is “just a little more” and so the victim is caught. Not one 
man in a hundred has the courage to go to his chief and say: 
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“I have made a fool of myself, but so far I have given away 
nothing vital.” 

The old game of Geneva is once more on in Paris, New York— 
or in London, whenever statesmen assemble for one of the great 
conferences. 

During the first UNO meetings in London, a number of 
delegates with mutual interests met for a talk in a private room 
of a famous West End restaurant. The dinner finished, they began 
their discussion. They were interrupted when a man entered, 
smiled his apologies, and glancing round the room went behind a 
curtain. A moment later he left the room again, this time 
accompanied by a waiter. The surprised delegates resumed their 
discussion. Outside, the waiter tried to explain away to a hard¬ 
bitten Special Branch man his shorthand notes of the delegates’ 
conversation. The waiter, engaged only a week or two before, 
obstinately claimed that it was sheer curiosity that had made him 
hide behind the curtain. 

The Special Branch man had no doubt that the waiter was an 
agent of another power, but the man had committed no offence 
against British law and had to be released. But for the watch¬ 
fulness of the British Secret Service men who had the task of 
protecting the delegates, a verbatim account of their discussion 
would have been in the foreign ministry of a certain power within 
a few hours. . . . 

The incident was only one of many connected with the United 
Nations meetings. Before a conference, Special Branch men are 
issued with photographs and descriptions of all suspects known to 
the British Secret Service. Every delegation has its own “body¬ 
guard” and special agents, most of them working in close contact 
with the Special Branch. On one occasion twenty arrests were 
made, including two women and men posing as journalists 
representing South American papers. 


Nine-tenths of peace-time espionage is dull in the extreme. A 
Ruritanian statesman has been uttering fine words in his public 
speeches, perhaps. But it is the reports of the spies that will 
confirm whether his words were sincere or whether the facts about 
Ruritania’s military measures, political designs and internal 
economy point to a very different future policy. The intelligence 
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chiefs are concerned in facts and nothing but hard facts. They 
can leave the words to the statesmen. The British Secret Service 
does not “make” policy, but its task is to keep the Foreign 
Secretary and the Government fully informed and to provide the 
information that is not accessible through “normal” diplomatic 
channels. 

For that reason there should be nothing very surprising in 
nations which are allies having their secret agents in each other s 
territory. Often it does not necessarily mean that this fact is the 
result of exaggerated suspicion of the other’s intentions. Let us 
assume that A has a military alliance with B , and A had no 
doubt that B will keep the pact. But A wants to be quite 
sure that B is capable of doing all she undertakes and so 
A’s Government sends its secret agents into B to get the vital 
facts. 

Until at the distant date when every military and economic 
fact about every country is openly published and secret diplomacy 
discarded for good, when pacts will be fulfilled in their spirit and 
not merely according to their letter, espionage will remain an 
essential part of the security arrangements of every country, 
however peace-loving. In the Atomic age, no great Power can 
afford to be without information and must take steps to prevent 
vital secrets of her own falling into the hands of other Govern¬ 
ments. 

The methods of the Secret Service organisations of the great 
Powers varies, as also their degree of success. In these pages I 
have attempted to indicate the organisation and work of the 
British Secret Service,. For once I should like to suppress the 
English inclination for under-statement and to blow our own 
trumpet. We have to-day, no doubt, the finest intelligence service 
in the world. Foe and friend has fully recognised this during 
the six years of war. And those responsible for the maintenance 
of this organisation have seen 1 6 it that it should be 
preserved. 

Himmler’s unsolicited testimonial said that the British 
have “brought intelligence work to a mastery by traditional 
experience and certain qualities of national character 
courage, scrupulousness, self-control and cool judgment. ...” 
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The O.S.S. (Office of Strategic Service) was during the war 
the only American organisation concerned with intelligence 
abroad, and its main task was in fact military and strategic 
intelligence. The American Secret Service has been and continues 
to be a department of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
O.S.S. consisted of two branches, the S.I., or Secret Intelligence 
and the X.2, the section responsible for counter-espionage abroad 
and known, with the predilection of the Americans for romantic 
descriptions, as the “Cloak and Dagger Branch”. The O.S.S. 
was headed during the war by Admiral Sidney Souers, although 
it is khown that one of President Roosevelt’s closest friends and 
advisers, General William Donovan, was in fact in control of 
the American intelligence. After the war the American authorities 
decided to dissolve the O.S.S. and to hand over its functions to 
the p.B.I. But the chiefs of the U.S. Army and Navy protested 
against the decision and General Eisenhower succeeded in 
persuading President Truman to accept a plan recommended by 
General Donovan and the Joint Chiefs of Staff in establishing 
an independent Military Intelligence Branch under the heads of 
the War and Navy Departments, on which Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
the boss of the F.B.I., would collaborate only in advisory 
capacity. The F.B.I. will, however, continue to function as the 
authority responsible for security and counter-espionage within 
the United States and on the whole fulfil the tasks which in 
Britain are assigned to the Special Branch. With the appointment 
of General Marshall, the former Chief of Staff to the office of 
Secretary of State in succession to Mr. Byrnes, the preponderance 
of the military has become obvious. * 

Formerly, the French Deuxieme Bureau was considered one 
of the most efficient and elaborate intelligence organisations. 
To-day it is comparatively ineffective due to the disruption of the 
machine in France during the war. But even before the war it 
suffered from the effects of corruption which poisoned politics in 
France in the ’thirties. The Nazis succeeded in the planting of 
their agents into some important departments and there were 
several incidents reminiscent of the case of the notorious Colonel 
Redl, head of the Intelligence Section of the Austrian General 
Staff before the first world war who at the same time worked for 
Tsarist Russia. The same type of corruption made the Italian 
Secret Service in the days of Mussolini ineffective. 
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I recall a startling and amusing case, when I was a newspaper 
correspondent in Berlin, shortly before the war. Signor Ugo 
Garbeccio was then the chief of the espionage section of the 
Italian Embassy in Berlin. One day his woman secretary suc¬ 
cumbed to temptation and offered the code book to an agent of 
the French Secret Service. Thinking it would not be wanted 
over the week-end, she “ borrowed” the book on a Saturday 
afternoon and took it to her “contact”. When the photographing 
was finished, the French agent said good-humouredly, “You 
know, mademoiselle, the Jugoslavs would be prepared to pay 
for this. . . So on Sunday the secretary took the code book 
to the Jugoslav legation and collected another fee , , .! 

When on Monday morning she brought the book back to the 
office, she found her chief, pale as death, trying to decipher a 
batch of important instructions that had arrived on Sunday 
owing to some diplomatic complications which arose overnight. 
The theft of the code book had already been reported by Signor 
Garbeccio to the ambassador, but all the Italian officials in Berlin 
were so frightened of the Duce that they decided to keep the matter 
quiet. It was five months before Mussolini and Count Giano 
learned the truth through investigation of the uncanny knowledge 
the French and Jugoslavs seemed to have of Italian confidential 
messages. The entire embassy staff from ambassador to hall 
porter were sacked and Garbeccio was sent to the Lipari concen¬ 
tration camp. 

To-day, the only other Secret Service apart from the British and 
American that really matters is that of the Soviet Union, It is very 
different from anything we understand as an intelligence service. 

There is no country in which agents of the U.S.S.R. are not 
active and they enjoy the unique advantage that they can rely 
upon the support of political sympathisers who will give assistance 
from purely ideological motives. It would be absurd, of course, 
to suggest that all Communists all over the world are ready to help 
Soviet agents, but it is a fact that Soviet agents have been helped 
by men and women who put their allegiance to Communist 
ideals higher than their allegiance to their own country and 
Government. The Nazis gained a certain amount of assist¬ 
ance in the same way from Fascists during the war, and cleverly 
flattered those they thought might be useful. 
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I believe that Soviet agents use such political enthusiasts only 
in exceptional cases. I know of cases when youthful Communists 
who tried to show their admiration for the Soviet system by 
offering their services to a Soviet Embassy or legation were 
politely but firmly refused. 

The Russians prefer their own men and women, well-trained 
graduates of the special colleges which the Soviet Government 
maintains for training in espionage and counter-espionage. They 
do not conceal their great fear of being spied upon. They allege, 
in fact, that before the war the “capitalist powers” had large 
numbers of spies working against the Soviet Union. In 1937, 
M. Vishinsky said in a speech: “The Soviet Union cannot feel 
free from the spy danger until the world revolution has become a 
fact!” Soviet leaders have since again and again stressed the 
need for vigilance, and there is no country in which the public 
are more “spy-conscious”. Bookstalls all over the Union sell 
Government pamphlets with titles such as On Certain Insidious 
Methods of Foreign Intelligence . Engineers, scientists and workers 
are being constantly warned that foreign agents are trying to ferret 
out their secrets. Moscow Radio broadcasts dramatised stories 
to encourage spy hunters. Attendance at counter-espionage 
lectures in factories and laboratories is compulsory. Some of the 
stories told to the public are extremely naive. 

I remember one broadcast in which the hero was a vigilant 
Soviet guard on some distant frontier who spotted two bears in a 
tree, was not deceived, and found two vile foreign spies disguised 
in bear skins! The propaganda is extremely effective and spying 
in Russia must be one of the most dangerpus trades. According 
to official Soviet statements, in the three years prior to the war 
more than 1,000 foreign spies were actually arrested. What 
had happened to them can only be guessed. We heard of the trial 
of only a handful. 

The Soviet State Police has two branches, the Security Police 
and the Political Police, both evolved from the OGPU, which 
was officially liquidated by a decree of June 10, 1934. But a year 
later a new special security department, the present NKVD, was 
re-established and its chiefs, Yagoda, Agranov and Prokofiev, 
were identical with the men who had directed the OGPU. From 
1938 until the reshuffle of the Soviet Government following the 
elections to the Supreme Soviet Council in February 1946, the 
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head of the NKVD was Laurenti Beria, former secretary of the 
Communist Party in Georgia and a close friend of Stalin. After 
the elections, the Commissariat for Internal Affairs was again 
split* each of the two new departments is now headed by a 
minister. One carries out the work of Home Office and the 
other, the Ministry for State Security, is concerned with political 
police, intelligence work and counter-espionage. It is the only 
Ministry of its kind in the world, unprecedented except perhaps 
by the notorious organisation created by Fouche, master police¬ 
man of Napoleon. 

The Russians, it is estimated, employ several thousand agents 
on definite assignments all over the world. The U.S.S.R. has the 
largest diplomatic staffs of any country in the world. In Ottawa 
for instance, the Soviet Embassy had seventy members, whilst other 
embassies and legations in Canada employ only a dozen or two of 
officials at most. The Russians do not deny the existence of their 
elaborate espionage system, but on the contrary sometimes boast of 
it as a necessary part of the defence organisation of their homeland. 

Their system suffers from one vital weakness. In seeking super¬ 
efficiency, they trust few. Their agents abroad, and even their 
diplomats, are under constant supervision. But after a few years 
in any foreign country, every Russian knows that he has only to 
walk to the nearest police station to be safe if he “ blows the gaff 
This has happened more than once and sometimes senior officials 
have been involved. 

In 1938 the Soviet Ambassador in Sofia, Fyodor Raskolnikov, 
was ordered home, being suspected of “deals” with a foreign 
Government. . . . Raskolnikov refused to obey. Although he was 
a prominent diplomat and had held posts as minister to Estonia, 
Afghanistan and Denmark before being appointed ambassador to 
Bulgaria, he knew that if he returned home his fate would be in the 
balance/ A few months later he was dismissed, declared an outlaw, 
or as the official announcement said, “a scoundrel who has gone 
over to the camp of enemies of the people of the U.S.S.R”. He 
disappeared from Sofia and now lives somewhere as a private 

m £ariyhi 1944 Victor Kravchenko, an official of the Soviet 
Purchasing Commission for Lease-Lend supplies, . blew the 
gaff” to the American Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
Washington. He gave information about the activities of Soviet 
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officials in the U.S. and disclosed some compromising secrets of 
the Russian espionage headquarters in America. The affair was 
then hushed up because the American Government had no desire 
to provide Dr, Goebbels with first-class propaganda. But the head 
of the Soviet “special mission”, General Belyayev, was invited to 
leave the United States with his staff. Kravchenko handed over 
to the U.S. counter-espionage a document from Moscow, giving 
instructions to agents to collect certain details of the American 
armament production and scientific research. The Russians had 
knowledge of the preparations of the atomic bombs long before 
they were dropped on Japan. 

Again, it was a Soviet agent, Igor Gouzenko, cipher clerk of the 
Soviet Embassy in Ottawa, who exposed the Canadian spy ring, 
incriminating his immediate chief, Colonel Rogov. It is in¬ 
conceivable that such episodes should occur in the secret services 
of Britain or the U.S.A., and it is doubtful whether the obvious 
Russian attempt to remedy this state of affairs by increasing the 
spying on spies will cover the weakness of their system. 

In the collection of information of economic and industrial 
significance, the Soviet intelligence service has created almost a 
new science of espionage. They are accumulating a fantastic 
amount of information about every activity in every country. 
Everywhere they are employing a large staff of readers, linguists, 
translators and monitors, engaged in reading, clipping, listening, 
sorting, digesting and analysing every word printed or spoken on 
the radio, in addition to the routine work of their secret agents. 
Their diligence can be compared only to that of the Japanese, 
but it should be pointed out that their motives are very different. 

There is no evidence that the Soviets are concerned with pre¬ 
paration for some future war. The Russian leaders, rightly or 
wrongly, believe that because their political and economic system 
excludes profits, they are entitled to possess and use every secret 
of progress anywhere in the world. The methods by which the 
secrets are obtained seem irrelevant. At the same time they are 
determined to guard their own secrets against what they regard as 
“unscrupulous imperialist and capitalist states”. 


Britain has no desire to take part in a mad “espionage race”. 
The British Government has shown the way to avoid it by its 
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support to the plan for making the control of the atomic power into 
one of all peace-loving nations of the world. All the secrets of 
German industry collected in months of laborious work by 
British intelligence officers and scientific experts in the labor-? 
atories, research institutes and factories of the British-occupied 
zone of Germany have been made available to the whole 
world. Closely guarded secrets of British war inventions, including 
Radar, asdics and “Fido”, and the achievements in the field of 
medicine and chemistry—as Penicillin or the new anti-malarial 
drug Peludrine—were disclosed and the secret formulae made 
public. 

Britain believes that in the long run this policy of sharing 
the achievements of science and culture must promote the real 
understanding between nations which will make wholesale and 
indiscriminate espionage unnecessary. 
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APPENDIX 

Black List of Britons and anti-Nazi personalities who were 
to be “ liquidated " by the Gestapo following the German 
occupation of Britain* 

After the occupation of Berlin by the Allied forces in May 1 945 j ^ 
“ Black List” was Found at the headquarters of the Gestapo <f Abwehr” 
Department, at n Koenigs Alice, Grunewald. The list, apparently 
compiled after the fail of France in July 1940, contained 2,300 names 
of persons to be arrested and “liquidated” by the Gestapo and the 
S.S. immediately after the German conquest of Britain* It was 
published in the form of a booklet, with extra pages for notes and 
supplementary names of other victims-to-be* It was distributed to a 
number of Gestapo officers and officials attached to Ribbentrop*s 
headquarters, when he became the “Reich Commissioner for Britain 
Before he was hanged at Nuremberg, Ribbentrop admitted that the 
list was genuine and had been drafted from reports of German agents 
between the years 1937 and 1940* 

The list was headed by Mr, Winston Churchill and the members 
of his first war cabinet. Other prominent personalities were neatly 
grouped under various categories. Many names of prominent politi¬ 
cians, scientists, industrialists, trade union leaders, and journalists, 
but also of actors, artists and even music hail comedians were included. 
The following excerpt from the list may convey the idea of the Nazi 
plan for the “liquidation” of a large number of Britons and anti-Nazi 
refugees, in the case of a successful invasion of Britain. The list 
included many names of persons who were dead at the time of the 
outbreak of the war. 

MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 

Viscount Addison, Lord Baden-Powell, Viscount Bears ted, Lord 
Beaverbrook, Viscount Cranborne, Lord Dawson of Penn, Earl of 
Derby, Viscount Halifax, Lord Hankey, Viscount Jowitt, Lord (then 
Sir Walter) Layton, Viscount Leverhulme, Earl of Listowel, Lord 
Lloyd, Earl (then Mr. David) Lloyd George, Lord Meston, Viscount 
Nuffield, Lord Fassfield (Sidney Webb), Marquess of Reading, Lord 
Royden, Viscount Samuel, Viscount Sankey, Lord Seiborne, Lord 
Snell, Viscount Simon, Lord Strabolgi, Lord Vansittart, Lord Woolton 
and others. 

MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 
(at the time of the compilation of the list) 

Lady Astor, Sir Richard Acland, Mr. Vyvyan Adams, Mrs. 
Jennie Adamson, Colonel J. J. Astor, Sir John Anderson, Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, Mr. Clement Attlee, Mr. Vernon Bardett, Mr. Ernest 
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Bevin, Mr. Robert Boothby, Mr. Brenden Bracken, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Mr, Hugh Dalton, Mr. A. Duff Cooper, Sir Andrew 
Duncan, Mr. Anthony Eden, Mr. Dingle Foot, Mr. Dan Frankel, 
Mr. William Gallagher, Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Sir Edward Grigg 
(now Lord Altrincham), Sir Percy Harris, Major Arthur Henderson, 
Sir Alan Herbert, Mr. George Hicks, Mr. L. Hore-Belisha, Mr. J. F. 
Horrabin, Mr, R, Hudson, Mr. George Isaacs, Commander Stephen 
King-Hall, Mr. (now Lord) Pethick Lawrence, Lady Megan Lloyd 
George, Mr, Oliver Lyttelton, Mr. Harold Macmillan, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, Sir Geoffrey Mander, Mrs. Leah Manning, Mr, James 
Maxton, Mr. Herbert Morrison, Mr. Harold Nicolson, Mr. Philip 
Noel Baker, Mr. John Parker, Mr. D. N. Pritt, Mr. Wilfrid Roberts, 
Sir Arthur Salter, Mr, Duncan Sandys, Mr. Emanuel Shinwell, 
Mr. Lewis Silkin, Sir Archibald Sinclair, Sir Donald (now Lord) 
Somervell and many others, 

POLITICIANS, PUBLICISTS, AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS 

Mrs. M. Corbett-Ashby, Sir Norman Angcll, the Duchess of Atholl, 
Mr. Gerald Barry, Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Mr. H. N. Brailsford, 
Mr, Ted Bramley, Mr. Fenner Brock way, Dame Elisabeth Cadbury, 
Prof. G. D. H, Cole, Mr. Geoffrey Crowther, Mr. A, J, Cummings, 
Mr, J, L. Garvin, Sir Philip Gibbs, Mr. Victor GoIIancz, Professor 
Harold Laski, Mr* Kingsley Martin, Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, Mr. 
Frank Pitcairn, Mr, Harry Pollitt, Mr. J. B, Priestley, Mr. Douglas 
Reed, Viscountess Rhondda, Mr. J. R. Scott, Mr. Edward Spiro, 
Sir Wickham Steed, Mr. Hannen Swaffer, Dr, Chaim Weitzman, and 
many others. 


SCIENTISTS 

Professor Abercrombie, Prof. D. J. Bernal, Prof. Norman Bentwich, 
Sir W. Bragg, G.M., Prof. P. S. M, Blackett, Lord Cadman, Sir Sydney 
Chapman, Sir Charles Darwin, Prof, Sigmund Freud, Prof, Morris 
Ginsberg, Dr. G. P. Gooch, Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, Dr. Julian Huxley, 
Dr. C. M. Joad, Prof. Hyman Levy, Dr, A. D. Lindsay, Prof. F. L. 
Lucas, Dr, J. J, Mallon, Sir F. Menzies, Prof. Gilbert Murray, O.M., 
Prof, Bernard Pares, Prof. C, E. Raven, Lord Rothschild, Dr, Maude 
Royden, Prof. R, W* Scton-Watson, Sir George Paish, and others. 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND BANKING 

Sir Andrew Agnew, Sir Albert Clavering, Lord (then Sir Walter) 
Citrine, Sir Robert Waley Cohen, Mr. Neville Dixey, Sir Benjamin 
Drage, Mr, Oscar Deutseh, Sir John Ellerman, Sir George Francken- 
stein, Sir Frederick Godber, Mr. Arthur Horner, Mr, Will Lawther, 
Sir John Buck Lloyd, Sir Simon Marks, Mr. I. Ostrer, Sir Edward 
Packe, Sir Arthur Pugh, Sir Isadore Salmon, Sir Victor Sassoon, Sir 
George Schuster and a number of other prominent industrialists and 
trade union leaders. 
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LITERATURE, ARTS AND THEATRE 

Mr. Noel Coward, Mr. Jacob Epstein, Dr. Lion Feucfatwanger, 
Mr. E. M. Forster, Mr. Aldous Huxley, Mr. David Low, Sir Alexander 
Korda, Miss Rose Macaulay, Miss Ethel Manmn, Miss Naomi 
Michison, Mr. Vic Oliver, Mr. Paul Robeson, Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Rebecca West, and others. \ 

The list included also many names of high ranking officers of the 
Royal Navy, Army and R.A.F., the heads of Whitehall departments, 
diplomats and civil servants, and all responsible officials of the exiled 
Governments of Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland and the Free French National Committee, 

In addition there was a general order for the arrest of ‘ ‘ all persons 
holding key posts at the Universities of London, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge”, for the closing down of 171 business concerns, ranging from 
the “five big” banks to department stores and smaller firms. Among 
the 389 societies and organisations to be suppressed, the list named 
all trade unions, most of the employers’ organisations in industry, 
commerce and transport, many learned societies, and such organisa¬ 
tions as the Y.M.C.A., the Rotary International, the Fabian Society, 
the Society of Friends, the Church of England committees and clubs, 
all Masonic Lodges, the Oddfellows Order and friendly societies. 

All important national and provincial newspapers were to be 
suppressed. The list enumerated especially The Times, The Daily 
Telegraph , Mews Chronicle , Daily Herald 3 Daily Express, Daily Mirror , 
The Observer, Mew Statesman arid Motion, The Spectator , Mews Review and 
Picture PosL 
















